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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD VISCOUNT 

FITZMAURICE- 



MY DEAR LORD, 

jnL S your Lordfhip is now of a proper age 
to underftand many particulars in the fol- 
lowing Ledures, and will foon be capable 
of a regular ftudy and a thorough compre- 
henfion of the whole fubjed, I was ambi- 
tious to dedicate the work to you j as a 
mark of my attachment, and of my earneft 
wifti to contribute whatever may be in my 
power, towards your improvement in every 
thing that is ufeful or ornamental, and 
thereby to the diftinguifhed figure that, I 
flatter myfelf, your Lordfhip will one day 
make in this country. 

A 2 To 
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difpofitions, and eminently contribute, to 
fupport the dignity of the rank to which 
you were born, by adding to the real 
lujire and value of it, is the fincere prayer 
of, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's 
Molt devoted, 
Humble Servant, 

J. PRIESTLEY. 



THE 

PR E FACE. 



HIS Courfe of Lectures was compof- 
ed when I was Tutor in the Languages and 
Belles Ljsttres in the Academy at Warring- 
ton, and was firft delivered in the year 
1762. The pJarz is rather more comprehen- 
five than any thing that I have feeh upon 
the fubjed, the arrangement of the materi- 
als, as a fyftem, is new, and the theory^ in 
feveral refpeds, more fo. 

For this reafon I have been frequently 
urged to make the Lcdlures public ; and 
having poftponed it fo long, I have been 
induced to do it at this time, partly with a 
view to the illuftration of the dodrine of 
the ajjociation of ideas^ to which there is a 
conftant reference through the whole work 
(in order to explain fads relating to the 
influence of Oratory, and the ftriking cffe£t 
of Excellencies in Compofition, upon the 
genuine principles, of human nature) in 
confequence of having of late endeavour- 
ed to draw fome degree of attention to 
thofe principles, as advanced by Dr. Hart- 
ley. Another reafon for publifhing thefc 

Lee- 
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Lcdures at this time is, for the fake of the 
young nobleman to whom they are dedi- 
cated, to whofe improvement my bell fer- 
vices are, on many accounts, due. 

Confidering the nature of the "work, it 
will not be expected, by the candid and ju- 
dicious, that eivcry thing in it fhould be 
original. It is, on the contrary, the bufi- 
nefs of a Leffurer^ to bring into an eafy 
and comprehenfive view whatever has been 
qbferved by others; and in this refped I 
hope it*wiU be thought that I have not ac- 
quitted myfelf ill ; few works of criticifm, 
cf any value, having efcaped my attention, 
at the time that I was engaged in thofe ftu- 
dies. But I own^ that of the later publica- 
tions of this kind I can give Icfs account 
than might have been wifhed j having been 
generally engaged in purfuits of ^ different 
jiature. But, notwithftanding there may 
be fome things in common between this 
work ^nd other publications of the kind, it 
is probable that many of the obfervations 
will be peculiar to myfelf, becayfe my gene- 
ral theory of human nature is very much^fo. 
J have fhewn myfelf wrlling to contribute 
what I qay be able to the illuftration of 
ray fubjedf. If ^y endeavours have been 
attended with fyccefs, the friends of liter^- 
t[4rewill not be difpiccikd ; and if, in their 

opinion, 
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opinion, I have contributed nothing to the 
common flock of ufeful obfervations, thi& 
work^ they will conclude, will not fland 
long in the way of better. 

The moil confiderable work on the fub- 
jed of criticifm, that was extant at the 
time of my compofing thefe Ledures, was 
that of Lord Kaims^ to whom I am indebted 
for a very great number of my examples, 
cfpecially thofe from the dramatic writers, 
and fometimes for the obfervations too; but 
with refped to this fubjed, on which fo 
many able men have written, it is hardly 
poffiblc to fay to whom we are ultimately 
obliged for any very valuable remark. 

Several of the examples in the firft part 
of this work are borrowed from Dr, Ward's 
Oratory^ and fome from other works of the 
fame nature; but many of the inftances are 
of my own coUeding. I would have been 
more particular in making my acknowledg- 
ments, if I had been better able to recoiled 
them, and had thought it at all neceflary. 
Let my reader coniider this work as a fuc- 
cind and fyftematical view of the obfervati- 
ons of others, interfperfed with original 
ones of my own ; and he will not, I hope^ 
think that the perufal of it has been time 
ill-beftowed, 

A con- 
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A confiderablc part of what I had com- 
pofed for the ufe of my pupils in the j^r/? 
part of this work, which is, in its owp na- 
ture, more trite than the reft, I have here 
omitted j retaining only as much as was ne- 
ccffary to preferve the appearance of an 
xxmiorm Jyjiem in the whole, and thofe parts 
which were the moft original. 

The laft part of the work, relating to 
elocution^ I never compofed, though I Ihould 
have done it, if I had continued longer in 
that employment. The reafon of this omif- 
(ion was, that it was my cuftom (as I be- 
lieve it is ftill that of my fuccelTors in that 
department of the academy, and it is certain- 
ly a moft ufeful one) to have ledures appro- 
priated folely to the bufinefs of elocution, 
which all the ftudents who were defigned 
for public fpeakers conftantly attended, at 
leaft once a week. At thefe ledures great 
pains were taken to form the pupils to a 
habit of juft and graceful delivery; and the 
inftrudions were given as occafion requir- 
ed ; fo that the reducing of them to writ- 
ing was by no means neceflary. 

It may be thought by fome, that thefe 
ledures are much too Jhort^ and too con- 
cifely written, for the purpofe of public 
inftrudion : but they fhould be apprized, 

that 
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that it was my cuftom to write down only 
the outlines of what I delivered in the clafs ; 
that, for the benefit of my pupils, I ufed 
to attend them provided with more copi- 
ous illuftrations^ and a greater variety of ^^- 
amples ; and, befides, always fpcnt a confi- 
derable part of the time appropriated to 
every lecture in examining them on the 
fubjed of the preceding ledure, hearing 
their remarks or objections, and explaining 
more diftindly what they appeared oot to 
have clearly underftood. 

Upon this- plan (which I found by expe- 
rience to be a very ufeful one, and which I 
mention fo particularly here, with a view 
to recommend it to other tutors) it was not 
neceffary for me to write out more than a 
(hort, though conneded text^ from which 
to difcourfe extempore-^ a method which en- 
gages the attention unfpeakably more than 
formally reading every thing from notes* 
It was my cuftom alfo to leave a fair copy 
of what I wrote in the ledure-room, that 
the pupils might have recourfe to it, and 
fludy it at their leifure, fo as to be better 
prepared for examination at the enfuing 
ledure. What I now publifh is the text 
above-mentioned, with fome improvements 
which have fince occurred to me. 

The 
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The fame method I £ook with refped to 
every other fubjedt on which I gave lec- 
tures; with this difference, that thofe on 
the Theory of Languages and UmverfalGram-' 
mar v^crc printed iox the ufe of the pupils. 
This work I have promifed, in the preface 
to my Englijh Grammar^ to revife, and pub- 
Hfli at my leifure ; and if thefe fhould have 
the good fortune to give fatisfaction, I may, 
in due time, proceed to publifh another 
Courfe of ledures, viz. on the Study of 
Hijiory and General Policy ; which, indeed, 
I have promifed to publifh, in the preface 
to my Ej]ay on the Jirji Principles of Govern^ 
ment. The public may be affured, that, as 
I have not hitherto, I fhall not in future, 
obtrude upon, them any work, that fhall 
not appear to myfelf, however miflaken I 
may be in my judgment, both confiderably 
original and tifefuL 
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LECTURE I. 

The Introduction and the Distribution of 
the SuhjeSl. 



T. 



HE ufe of fpeech is common to all man- 
kind. For we find none of the human race but 
who are capable of expreffing their ideas, fenti- 
ments, and intentions to others, in a more or lefs 
adequate manner, by words: and this capacity 
was neceffary to that mutual intercourfe^ and free 
communication, without which beings of our fe- 
cial nature could not be happy. 

It is the province of art to improve upon na- 
ture^ by adding to her powers and advantages: 
and, for the exercife of our intelledual and adtive 
powers, all the gifts of nature are little more than 
the bare unwrought materials of thofe accomplilh- 
ments, from which refult the dignity and refined 
happinefe of focial life. 

B Thus 
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Thus Or A TOR Y is the natural faculty of fpeech 
improved by art; whereby the ufe of it is per- 
fedcd, facilitated, and extended ; and confequently 
Its value and influence greatly increafed. And the 
excellence of this art is the more generally ac- 
knowledged, and its effefts the more admired, 
becaufe, language being common to us all, all 
men can the more eafily conceive both the im- 
portance, and the difficulty of the improvements 
of which it is capable. 

Very few perfons ever find themfelves at a lofs 
to deliver a fingle fentence or two at a time ; be- 
caufe they are able to fee at one view the whole 
of what they intend to fay. But it is not com- 
mon to find a perfon able to acquit himfelf with 
propriety in a fpeech of confiderable length, even 
thou^ ha prepare himfelf by digefting before- 
hand all that he intends to fay ; becaufe the order 

\ and omHfmH of fMimcnt^ and variety of diiliony 

neccflary in a continued fpeech, are not eafily 

I carried in memory : and it requires a very extra- 

ordinary invention and rccolle<:\ion to fpeak long, 
in « |>roper and graceful manner, quite extempore. 
Nor can a perfon^ without the aifiiVance of art 

j and inftruAion^ eyen conV^> a fet difcourfq 

i upo« any fubjcc\ \ becaufe it requires greater ex-; 

i a<Stnef$ in the ufc of words» inone accumcy of 

method* «tnd variety of tnmCiition than perfons 

i \ininftri»i\oJ aivJ unukd to i^wjpoiitxon can be 

? maflers 
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-mafters o£ For this reafon we fee many perfons 
who make a good figure in converfation, by no 
means able to make a fpeech, or a compofition 
of any confiderable length. It is in this refpedt, 
where the powers of nature fail us, in expreffing 
our fentiments to advantage, that we have re- 
courfe to the art of Oratory. 

It may not be amifs, at the entrance upon 
thefe Lectures upon Oratory and Criticifm, to 
premife one caution; which is, that we muft 
not expeft too much from the art ; fmce this can 
do little for us in comparifon of what muft be 
the fruit of our own previous application to fci" 
ence. The art of oratory can only confift of rules 
for the proper ufe of thofe materials which muft 
be acquitted from various ftudy and obfervation, 
of which, therefore, unlefs a perfon be pofleffed, 
no art of oratory can make him an orator. 

In order to fpeak, or write well upon any 
fubjedj it is neceflary tliat that fubjeft be tho- 
roughly underftood, that every argument which 
is to be ufed be previoufly coUedted, and the 
value of it afcertained. How abfutd, for inftance.^ 
would it be to imagine that a peffon, who had 
never ftudied law, government, and hiftory, 
fliould be enabled, by the art of oratory, to 
make a political harangue, or write a diflerta- 
tion upon the conftitution of a ftate? With what 
fuccefs would an orator, who had not ftudied the 

B 2 Law, 
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Law, undertake the defence of a client? or a 
perfon wholly unacquainted with morals or theo- 
logy, attempt to fpeak from the pulpit? What- 
ever fubjed, therefore, any perfon intends to 
write or fpeak upon, he muft, by applying to 
the proper fources, acquire a perfeft knowledge 
of it, before he can expeft any afliftance from 
the art of oratory, as fuch. 

Moreover, let a perfon be ever fo perfedt a 
matter of his fubjeft, he could not be taught to 
fpeak or write about it with propriety and good 
efFedt, without being previoufly inftruded in the 
principles of Grammar, L e, without a krpw- 
ledge of the infleftion of words, and of the 
ftrudure of fentences, in the language he makes 
ufe of. 

It is neceflary, likewife, as far as reafomng is 
concerned, that a perfon be, in fome 'fenfe, b, 
^^irw» before he be an orator-, fince it is by the 
rules of Logic that we judge of every thing re-^ 
lating to arguments, their perfpicuity or confufion, 
their fallacy or their force. More efpccially is it 
of confequence to every orator whofe bulinefs is 
with men, to be well acquainted with human nature-^ 
that knowing the paffions, prejudices, interefts, 
and views of thofe he hath to do with, he may 
know how to addrefs them accordingly. 

But notwithftanding this be treated of in many 
books written on the fubject of oratory, and par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly by Ariftotle j there is no more reafon why 
we ftiould encumber a fyftem of oratory with it, 
than that we croud into it the elements of any 
other fcience, or branch of knowledge, that the 
orator may have occafion for. Befides, thofe 
plain principles of human adlions with which the 
orator hath to do, are obvious to common reflec- 
tion, and muft have occurred to every perfon be- 
fore he hath lived to the age in which he has any 
occafion for the art of oratory. For this part of 
the furniture of an orator, therefore, let the ftu- 
dent have recourfe to Ethical treatifes^ as far as 
they unfold the principles of human nature; let 
him ftudy authentic hiftories of human charafters 
and conduft; and let him principally attend to 
the emotions of his own heart. However, that 
knowledge of human nature, which is neceflary 
to underftand the rationale of the ornaments of 
ftyle will not be excluded a place in thefe Lec- 
tures, but will be explained pretty much at large 
in the third part of the courfe. 

Suppofmg a msjiy therefore, to be perfeftly 
acquainted with the fubjeft on which he propofes 
to fpeak or write, that he is not deficient in the 
knowledge of grammatical propriety, and that by 
logic, natural or artificial, he can judge of the 
force or fallacy of any argument that occurs, or 
is propofed to him ; it is aflced what affiftance he 
may expeft from the art of oratory, in carrying 

. ' his 
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his defign into execution in the moft advan- 
tageous manner ? In this cafe, all that remains to 
be done is, 

Firft, to aflift him in the habit of recolleSlion^ or 
to diredt him which way to turn his thoughts, in 
order to find the arguments and illuftrations with 
which his mind is already furnifliedj and like^ 
wife, when a general topic, or head of difcourfe, 
is found, in what manner to confirm or illuftrate 
it, in order to have materials for the bulk or body 
of the difcourfe. In this manner oratory may 
aflift the invention-, but it is not in finding things 
with which the mind was wholly unacquainted, 
but in readily recolledting, and judicioufly feleft- 
ing, what is proper for his purpofe, out of the 
materials with which the mind was previoufly 
furniftied. 

Secondly, the art of oratory teaches in what 
order to difpofe of thofe topics. It (heWs what 
difpofition of the materials of a difcourfe will 
give them the greateft force, and contribute the 
moft to produce the efFed intended by it. 

Thirdly, to contribute ftill farther to the efFedl 
of a difcourfe, the art of oratory teaches what 
Jiyle^ or manner of expreflion, will beft become, 
adorn, and recommend it. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, if the difcourfe is to be pronounced, 
the art of oratory teaches what tone of voice, or 
whatgeftures of the body, will beft become, and 
add grace to the delivery of it. 

The four great objeds, therefore, that fall with- 
in the province of the orator are'RECOLLECTiON, 
Method, Style, and Elocution. Of thefe 
I (hall treat in the order in which they are here 
mentioned. 
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L B C T U R E IL 

Of the Nature and Ufe of Topics. ' 

JLjL LL the kinds of compofition may be reduced 
to two, viz. Narration and Argumentation. 
For either we propofe fimply to relate faSls, with 
a view to communicate information, as in Uijlory^ 
natural or civil, Travels^ &c. or we lay down 
fome propojitiorij and endeavour to prove or ex- 
plain it. 

With refpeft to Narration of any kind, it is 
fuperfluous to fay much about it under the firft 
head of Recolkaion or Invention^ except fo far as 
fads are wanted for the purpofe of argumentative 
dijcmrjes. The chief afliftance that thofe who 
compofe only in the narrative ftyle can expedl 
from the art of oratory, is in digejting and adorning 
their compofitions ; and thefe articles will be con- 
fidered in the fecond and third parts of thefe 
ledlures. 

The whole bufmefs, therefore, of artificial re- 
collection muft, in a manner, be confined to the 
ufe of thofe who compofe argumentative difcourfes^ 
whofe minds are previoufly furniftied with every 
argument and obfervation proper to be introduced 
into them ; but who may not be able to find 

them 
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them fo readily as they could wifli. To fuch 
perfons the foltowing directions and obfervations 
may not be unufeful. 

Recollection comprehends whatever is pro- 
per to be faid upon any fubjed ; that is, all the 
thoughts or fentiments that make up the body of 
a difcourfe. Thefe, which may be called the 
nerves and fmews of a compofition, may all be 
confidered as arguments in proof of what is ad- 
vanced. .Now every argument that can with 
propriety be brought as a proof of a propofition, 
fliould bear fome kind of relation to both the 
terms of it. For, according to logicians, every 
propofition afferts the agreemetit or difagreement 
of two ideas, or things, which are called the 
fubjeit and predicate^ or attribute of the propofi- 
tion. If the agreement or di(agreement of thefe 
do not appear at firft view, we make ufe of ano- 
ther idea, called a middle term^ which, being feve- 
rally applied to them both, will, by informing 
us of the relation they both bear X6 it, enable us to 
judge of the relation they both bear to one ano- 
ther. But unlefs this third idea bear fome rela- 
tion to both the others^ it will be impoflible to 
compare them together by the help of it. 

I fhall illuftrate th^fe obfervations by the ex- 
ample of the foUov/ing propofition: Every good 
man is a "joije man. It may not be apparent, at 
firft view, that the fuhjeil and attribute of this 

propofition 
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propofition do really coincide^ as is afferted in it. 
In order to fliow that, notwithftanding this, they 
really do agree, I introduce another idea, viz. 
the making ufe of the means of happnefs ; and by 
confidering that a good man is one who lives and 
afts in fuch a manner as will fecure his greatejl 
happinefsy which is alfo the objedt of the trueft 
wifdom ; I fee that the defcription of a good 
man intirely agrees with that of a wife ma% and 
that they are the fame f erf on^ which the propofition 
afferts. But I could not have made ufe of this 
intermediate idea^ in order to fliew the relation of 
the terms to one another, unlefs it had borne 
fome relation to them both, and had thereby 
been capable of being compared with them. 

In this cafe, the relation that means of happinefs 
bears to goodnefs is that of effeSl-^ goodnefs being 
the fource of thofe actions which tend to produce 
true happinefs ; as the relation that the idea of 
the means of happinefs bears to wifdom is that of 
means^ or inftrument^ which wifdom employs to 
efFedt her purpofe. And it is not improbable but 
that if a perfon had confidered the natural effe£ls 
of virtue and goodnefs, and what courfe of 
action? a wife man would be led to adopt, he 
woul4 have hit upon this idea, which furnifhes fo 
clear \xi argument in proof of the propofition in 
queftion. Or again, the fame idea might have 
occi^red to a perfon who had carefully confidered 

the 
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the definitions of the terms of his propofitions •, fince 
he would have found that property of goodnefe 
conneded with thofe ideas which form the cha- 
radteriftic of wifdom. So that either the relation 
of cau/e and effeSlj that of means and end^ or the 
definition of terms might have led the mind of the 
compofer to the idea he wanted. Thefe are called 
Common Places, Topics, or General He^ds^ 
under which arguments of all kinds may be 
claffed, and an attention to them may fuggeft 
the arguments that. fall under them. 

It belongs to the art of oratory to point out 
thefe topics, common places, or general heads to 
which all arguments may be reduced^ that, when- 
ever we undertake to prove any thing, by run- 
ning over the titles of them in our minds, our 
thoughts may be diredted to what fuits our pur- 
pofe. To make the ufe of thefe topics ftill 
more intelligible and eafy, I (hall illuftrate each 
of them by an example or two. 

All propofitions, or things to be proved, raeta- 
phyfically confidered, may be reduced to the fame 
form i as being a declaration of the coincidence 
of the fubjed and attribute^ of them. Thus, if 
I fay, that man is mortal^ I mean that my idea of 
' man coincides with my idea of a mortal beings or a 
being fuhje£l to death ; or if I fay, Alexander con- 
quered Darius^ I mean that my idea of Alexander, 
and of the perfon who conquered Darius, are the 

fame. 
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fame. We (hall, however, find it moft conveni-^ 
ent, in the bufinefs of popular oratory, to quit this 
general idea, and confider all propofitions, or fub- 
Jeds of difcourfe, as fubdivided into two kinds, 
viz. univerfal^ zud particular propofitions. 

Univerfal propofitions are thofe which have no re- 
lation to particular perfons, times, or places, but 
are at all times, in all places, and with regard 
to all perfons, true or falfe ; as thefe, man is mor- 
tal \ virtue makes the happinefs of man\ the three 
angles of every right-lined triangle are equal to two 
re£langles. This head includes all metaphyfical and 
mathematical fubjedts. 

Particular propfitions are thofe which have relati- 
on to, and are limited by, particular perfons, 
times, or places ; as Alexander conquered Darius ; 
France is larger than England \ Carthage was founded ^^ 
hefore RmCj &c. This head comprehends all hif- 
torical debates, geographical, and chronological 
knowledge, confultations about the intereft of par- 
ticular ftates at particular times, judicial enquiries 
into the adions of particular perfons, and all per- 
fonal panegyric, or invedlive. 

I divide all fubjedts of difcourfe into thefe two 
kinds, becaufe the topics of argument fuited to 
each are very confiderably diftinft -, though things 
which relate to particular perfons, times, or places, 
may often, with propriety, be introduced into a 
difcourfe upon a proportion that is uniterfally true, 

or 
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or univerfally falfe, without refpedt to any parti- 
cular perfon, time, or place; and, fmce every 
thing that-Fs particular is comprehended in that 
which is univerfaly arguments relating to particular 
perfons, places, and times, may be fetched from 
thofe topics, which are peculiarly adapted to uni- 
verfal propofitions. 

Convenient topics for univerfal propofitions are 
the following: Definition^ JdjunilSj Antecedents, 
Confequents^ MeanSy Jnahgy^ Contrariety j Emtnple 
and Authority, 

Before I explain thefe topics, I would ob- 
ferve, that it is not very material, with refpedt 
to the real ufe of them, whether the diftribution 
be metaphyfically exadt 5 particularly, whether 
fome of them, ftridtly fpeaking, be not fuperflu- 
ous, as being comprifed under others ; as, for ex- 
ample, whether it might not have been fufficient to 
have comprifed example xmder the head oi confe-- 
quents. It is fufficient if, by attending to them, 
the mind be led to proper arguments. The table 
may be too fcanty, but can hardly be too foil. 
Notwithftanding this, a great deal of the redun- 
dancy of other tables is retrenched in this- 
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LECTURE III. 

Of Universal Topics. 

I. Of Definition. 
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DEFINITION fuggefts arguments in all 
cafes in which a controverfy refts upon afcertain- 
ing the precife meaning of words. Thus in order to 
prove a perfon, whofe adtions are well known, to 
be guilty of any particular crime ; asfacrilege^ hir- 
ghryy &c. we merely define what thofe particular 
crimes are. If the definition be allowed, the proof 
is complete j as it fliews that the aftion in quefti- 
on and the crime are the fame. 

In a great number of metaphyfical, moral, and 
religious controverfies^ the difputants appeal to 
the definition of term i and could thefe be agreed 
upon, the controyerfies would be at an end. The 
unhappinefs is, that, in things of an abftrufe na-: 
ture, few perfpns fix precifely the fame ideas to 
the fame terms : from whence it often happens 
that they fancy they differ, when, in reality, they 
are agreed, and all the difpute is, at the bottom, 
about wordsy and not things. . 

The greateft attention is neceffary to be paid to 
this $opic^ by thofe who write treatifes upon any 

intire 
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intire art or fcience ; as Grammar ^ Logic^ Oratory^ 
&c* Since definition comprehends the dijiribution of 
things into their parts, which n^uft be difcuffed in 
their order. Thus a perfon who writes a gram- 
mar mull confider that grammar confifts of Or- 
thography y Etymology y Synta^^ and Profody ; and dif- 
cufs what relates to each of them in their order. 

11. 0/Ai^juNCTS, or ths properties of either of the 
terms of a propojition. 

Divines and moralifts argue from this topic 
when, demonftrating that man ought to obey God,' 
they urge that man is an intelligent ^ dependent ^ and 
obliged creature ; that God is Kis maker ^ governor^ 
and judge ; and that his laws are reafonable, founded 
on wifdoiTi and goodnefs : becaufe each of thefe 
adjunfts, or properties of the terms of the propo- 
fition, fuggefts an argument for the truth of it. 

Moralifts likewife argue from this fame topic, 
that the rich ought to relieve the poor ; becaufe they 
are both fellow-creatures, liable to a reverfe of for- 
tune, and that the one hath to fpare what the other 
is in want of. 

In a very ftridt fenfe, every argument might be 
referred to the topic of Adjuncts ; becaufe every 
argument we can ufe m\ift be fuggefted by fome 
property, or adjunft, of one or other of the terms 
of the propofition. But the examples above given 
(hew that the term need not be taken in lb ftrifl 
a fenfe, and that an attention to this topic in a 

loofer 
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loofer fenfe, may afford a diftinft and ufeful head 
of arguments ; efpecially to divines and moralifts. 

III. Of Antecedents. 

. It is of fervice fometimes to look back into 
what, in the order of nature, preceded either the 
fubjeft or attribute of the propofition we are de- 
raonftrating. 

Thus divines prove that Chrijlianity is probabkj 
becaufe the circumftances of mankind previous to 
the publication of it, were fuch as made a revela- 
tion highly expedient and defirable. 

Upon this principle Hiftorians argue that the 
hillory of Greece, prior to the times of Cyrus the 
Great, is not much to be depended upon, becaufe 
writing and records of any kind were not common 
in Greece before that time. 

In political and civil affairs, a people are more 
cafily perfuaded to commit an important truft to a 
perfon, when his advocate can ftiow that, in for- 
mer fituations, he behaved with ability and integri- 
ty. And political writers argue againft any fcheme 
by fhowing that it was engaged in from bad prin- 
ciples, that the advocates for it had been bribed, 
and that their particular previous connexions and 
fituations obliged them to enter into it : as it is a 
great argument in favour of any fcheme, that the 
views with which it was undertaken were upright 
and honourable. 

To 
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To this topic is alfo to be referred whatever u 
faid in praife of a perfon, on the fubjcft of hi» 
birth, family, &c. 

This topic alfo includes all corollaries or infer- 
ences from truths before demonftrated : for a pro- 
pofition muft be admitted as true, if it can be 
fhown to be a neceflary confequence of another 
acknowledged truth. 

IV. Of CojrSEQyENTS. 

Moralifts argue from this topic when, demon- 
ftrating the excellence of virtue^ they difpky tb« 
many happy confequences of it on a man's frame^ 
cmneams^ and expeaations ; or when, afTerting the 
evil rfvice and wiekednefs, they paint the fright- 
iul confequences of it, both in this and a future 
world. 

Divines make ufe rf this topic when they prove 
the being and perfe^lions of God from the fram^ o§ 
nature^ and the admirable proportion and ufes of 
itsfeveral parts j when they prove that ^Arj/^ww/^ 
is true^ from the tmracles that were wrou^t to prove 
it, and from the numbers that were aduaJly thereby 
converted to the &ith of Chrift ; and who adhered to 
it under very confiderable temporal difadvantages. 

In like manner, mathematicians refute a pm- 
pofition, by (howing that the confequences of 
it are abfurd! 

On this topic, likewife, we declaim againft a 
law, or fcherae of policy, by fliowing the confe- 

C , quences 
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quenccs df it to be prejudicial to the ftate ; or . 
plead for it, if the confequences of it be beneficial. 

V. Of Meaks. 

As arguments may be (uggefted by confide;ring 
wliat is antecedent or confequent to things, or th« 
cau/es and effe^s of them, foit is poflible that the 
topic of the means whereby c^ufes produce their ef- 
feds, may be of* fome ufe to the fame purpofe. 

Thus a divine, demonftrating the regard that 
the Supreme being hath for virtue, might expati- 
ate upon the means he hath ufed to bring men 
back to the practice of it after they had apoftatif- 
cd from it, in his various interpofitions in the ftate 
of the world in favour of virtue and religion, in 
his commiffion to the prophets to be preachers of 
righteoufnefs, and in fending Chrift to redeem man* 
kind by his precepts, example, and obedience 
unto death. 

In confidering the nature and ufefulnefs of any 
fcheme of policy, it is of ufe to examine the means 
that muft be ufed to bring it about ; and from the 
nature of the means, arguments may be fetched 
for or againft the fcheme propofed. 

It is an argument againft popery^ that it is oblig* 
ed to have recourfe to perfecutm, and the horrid 
inquifition, as the means of bringing men back 
to the profeifion of that faith, and of keeping theni. 
in it. 

VL Of 
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VL Of Analogy- 

This head comprifes every thing that is Jimilar 
to what is advanced in a propofition. 

Writers in defence of chrillianity make excel- 
lent ufe of this topic when, anfwering objections 
againft any thing that appears difficult or myfteri- 
ous in revealed religion, they (how that the fame 
dilHculty occurs on the iubjeft of natural religion. 
For example, when it is objefted that, in the fcrip- 
tures, we meet with frequent inftances of inno- 
cent perfons fuffering with the guilty, and fome- 
times on the account of the guilty, they reply, 
that the like frequently happens in the courfe of 
cammm providence ; as when children fuffer through 
the extravagance of their parents, who, by more 
ceconomy, might have made a better provifiort 
for them; and when tempefts and earthquakes 
overwhelm, in undiftii^uiflied deftrudtion, per- 
fons of all conditions and characters, 8tc. 

In all branches of fcience it is of the greateft im- 
portance to (how the analogy^ or mutual correfpon- 
dence, of the feveral propofitions ; and it is always 
deemed an argument in favour of a new difcove- 
xy, if it be analogous to others abready made, and 
if that analogy be wanting, we require much 
ftronger evidence of other kinds. 

Lawyers argue from this topic when they urge, 
in favour of their client, precedents of the deter- 
mination of other caufes. Since the uniformity of 
the proceedings in law, and the famenefs of right 
C 2 in 
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in the fame circumftances^ require that every per- 
fon be intitled to the fame juftice that another had 
done him, in a cafe nearly like, or analogous to 
hi&own. ComparifoHs alfo bebng to this head. 

YII. (y* Contraries. 

It is, upon many fubjedts, n^ lefs ufefut to con- 
fider what things are cofUrary^ or oppqfite to thq 
terms of the propofition, than what are connedledi 
with them. As' when moralifts^ in order to dq- 
jnonftrate the advantages of a virtuous lifcy deferib; 
the fatal effedts of vicious courfes upon the minds, 
the bodies,, the reputation and fortunes of men ; 
or, on the contrary, in order to fet the hatefulnefii 
©f vice in a ftronger light, they contraft it with % 
view of the amiablenefs of virtue. In all fuch 
^afes as thefe this argument concludes in a very 
ftrong manner : for virtue and vice, being dired- 
ly oppofite to one another,, it is very obvious XCk 
refledt, that all their effeds and influences muft be 
the very reverfe of one another. 

VUL Of EX/VM?LB. 

It greatly illuftrates and confirms even morat 
maxims to fhow them exemplified in real hiftory,^ 
in thecharafters and lives of men- Thus the fatal 
efFeds of ambition will be made much more fenjTible^ 
if, after examining the nature and tendemy of 
that paffion in general^ the writer fubjoin the ex- 
ample 
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ample of jSexander, Julius Cafar^ Charles of Swe- 
den^ 6tc. and the "y^lue of mfe and good princes 
will be greatly enhanced by a view of the amiable 
charaders, aiid ufeful live^ of fitus^ 7rajah, An- 
Soninus^ &c. and it is of particulaf ufe to divines, to 
fupport all their nla^ims by examples from the 
(criptures* 

It is likewife a happy confirmation of a princir 
pie in mechanics, mathematics, and philofophy, 
if it can be brought to an esiperiment, be fubjeiflted 
to the fenfesy aftd reduced to praUice. 

IX. Of hvrvLOYL\r%. 

It is a great confirmation of our belief of everj 
univerfal propofitions, which have no connexion 
with particular perfons, places, or times, to have 
a tejiimny in favour of them from perfons whofe 
opinions are generally allowed to be juft. 

A confiderable part of that ftrong affent which 
we give to truths of an abftraft nature, as to ma- 
thematical theorems, and philofophical difcoveries, 
which may be even our own inveftigating, and 
much more if they be not, is derived from the 
authority of others, who concur with us in pro- 
feffmg an affent to them •, which may help us to 
account for a feeming paradox, viz, why the dif^ 
ciples of fome Greek matters of philofophy ufual-* 
ly, in a courfe of time, grew more zealoufly ^t-- 
tached to the tenets of their refpe(3tive fchools, than 
th^ founders thei»felves originally were, 

Cicero 
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Cicero argues from this topic, when, in proof of 
a future ftate, he alleges, not only the natural 
arguments for it, but, what he feems to lay the 
chief ftrefs upon, the concurrent tcftimony of all 
the wife ancients. 

Lawyers a^gue from this, when, in favour of a 
determination, not fixed by cuftom and precedent, 
they allege the opinions of perfons learned in the 
law, given without any view to the cafe in hand. 

Jrgumenta ad homimm, or thofe in which we ap- 
peal to a man's known principles and profeflion, 
belong to this head. If the authority of others 
have any weight with a man, much more may it 
be prcfumed that his own opinion, that is, his own 
authority, will weigh with him, 
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LECTURE IV. 

Of particular Topics ; andObjeeimkS to the Ufe of 
Topics anfwered. 

JL A R T I C UL A R topics are thofe which fur- 
nifli arguments for particular propojitions ; or thofe 
which relate to particular perfons^ times^ and places. 
Of thefe I (hall do little more than give diftin6t 
tables. The tables will, likewife, be very general ; 
fo that each article may be fubdivided again and 
again, without end. But what is here done is a- 
bundantly fufficient for a treatife on the art in ge- 
neral, and it will be very eafy for any perfon to 
carry the divifion ^s far as he pleafes for his own 
ufe. 
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Topics of arguments for limited propofitions. 
Viz. fuch as relate to particular Facts. Wifb 
refpedt to thefe we may confidcr 
The Perfon, 
The Time, 
The Place, 
The Motive, 
The Manner, 
The Inllrument, 
The Evidence, 
The Law concerning It, 
&Ct &c, &c, 

I (hall 
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I (hall give an example of the fubdivifion of one 
or two of. thefe heads. With refped to perjon wc 
may confider 

The Sex, 

The Age, 

The perfonal Qualifications, 

The Fortune, as rich or poor. 

The Education, 

The Capacity or Ability \ as Senfe, Learn- 
ing, &c. 

The Profeflion, or Employment in Life, 

The Nation, Tribe,. Family, &c. 

The Offices of public Life, 

The Relations of private Life, 

The Connexion, Company, Party, &c. 

The general Charafter, &c« 

Laws may be confidered as to 
Their Precifion or Ambiguity, 
Their Intention, 
Their cuftomary Forms, &c. &c. 

It is obvious that it may be convenient to hare 
Tccourfe to thefe topics in any kind of difcourfe 
or compofition in which any particular fa6t or per- 
fon is introduced ; as, whether a fad be />r(Wf rf, or 
difproved j whether a perfon be accufed^ or defended -^ 
whether a writer make a panegyric^ or an inveilive ; 
or fimply compofc a hifiary. 

To give an idea oi the ulb of a few of thefe to- 
pics, it may lie obferved, with regard to fex^ that 
a v^oman is not fo likely to be guilty of robbery as a 
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ifwn; but perhaps more likely to be cx)ncemcd in 
foifon. With refpeft to age^ that an old man woiild 
moft naturally have recourfe to fraud^ ^ young mm 
to violence y with refpedt to nation^ that drunkcnnefs 
would not fo eafily be believed of a Spaniard^ as of 
a German ; and Aat an //^/w» wouW more eafily be 
actuated by outrageous jeahufy than a Frenchman. 
With refpe<5t to fortune or condition in life, that it is 
natural to believe that a rick man is the moft likely 
to be the aggreffor in a quarrel with a poor man^ 
and laftly, with refi>e6t to education, that a perfon 
educated at St. Omefs would be much more juftly 
fufpedted of being difafFeded to the Englifli go- 
vernment, than a perfon educated at Oxford ck 
Cambridge, 

But I would refer the perfon who is defirous of 
feeing a fpecimen of the moft excellent declatha- 
tion upon a great variety of thefe topics, to Cicero^ s 
accufationtf Varres^ and defence of Milo ; alfo to his 
inveftives againft Catiline and Antony, and to 
Pliny's panegyric upon the emperor Trajan. 

As materials for difcourfe may occur to us from 
confidering the ^neral heads to which they may 
be referred, fo it is poflible, likewife, that we may 
take hints of arguments from the manner in which 
they are generally introduced, or the form inta 
which they are thrown. One form of argument, 
for inftance, is from greater to lefs, or from lefs to 
greater. Thus a perfon will ^ more eafily believ- 
ed to have committed a lefs infamous aAion, who 
i« known to h^ve wmniitted a more infamous 
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one ; as, on the other hand, if a perfon have never 
been known to be guilty of a fniall tranfgreffion, it 
will not eafily be believed that he hath, all a< 
once,, been guilty of a great and flagrant one. 

Matter for difcourfe may alfo occur to a perfon 
who confiders what may be faid by way of chjeeiion 
to what he hath advanced, and what concejjions he 
may make to his opponent His invention may 
alfo beafliiled by confidering whether he can, with 
propriety, introduce any thing in the form of irony^ 
of a quejiion^ of an exclamation^ and of every other' 
poflible formofaddrefs. Moreover, what will be 
advanced in thefe leftures upon the fubjed of me^ 
tho^y will tend greatly to help the invention. 

I am aware that this whole bufmefs of topics is 
objedted to by fome as altogether ufelefs, and what 
no perfons, who are capable of compofmg at all, 
ever ftand in need of, or have recburfe to. To 
this I reply, that, in faft, no perfon ever did, or 
ever can compofe at all without having reqourfe to 
fomething of a fimilar natlu•e^ What is recolle^m 
but the introdudion of one idea into the mind by 
means of another with which it was previoufly afr 
fociated ? Are not ideas aflbciate4 by means of their 
connexion with, and relation to, one another? 
And is it not very pofEble that particular Ideas may 
be recolleded by means of general ideas^ which in- 
clude them ? _ 

It is impolTible to endeavour to recolka (or, as 
we generally fay, invent) materials for a difcourfe, 
without, running over in our minds fucjli gener^^l 

heads 
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heads bfdifcourfe ai? we have found, by experience, 
to affift us in that operation. It is even impoffiblo 
to conceive in what other manner a voluntary effort 
to invent, orrecoUed, can be diredked. A perfou 
may not have recourfe to any particukr lift, or 
enumeration, of topics ; or he may never have 
heard of the artificial diftribution of them by rhe- 
toricians ; but if he compofe at all, though he may 
be ignorant of the namCy he muft be poffeffed of 
the thing. And if a perfon have any regular thethod 
in his compofitions, he muft, moreover, have ar- 
ranged thofe topics in his mind in fome kind of 
order ; the feveral particulars of which, being at- 
tended to fucceffively, furnifhes him with a plan 
for compojition. Now is it not better to fit down to 
compofition provided with a tolerably complete 
lift of thofe topics, digefted with care and precifion, 
than make ufe of fuch an one as we cafually and 
without any defign form tbourfelves from, general 
reading only, ^or a little practice in compofition, 
whrch cannot but be very imperfeft, and inade- 
quate to the purpofe to which it is applied ? 

After previoufly nmning over fuch a table, a 
perfon would be much better able to form an idea 
of ^t extent oi hisfubjedt, and might conduft his 
compofition accordingly; or perufmg It after read* 
ing the ccMUpofition of another, he might with 
much greater certainty know whether any thing of 
importance had been left unfaid upon the fubjed ; 
or whether, if the difcourfe were neceffarily limited 

.to 
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to a few arguments, the writer had feleded the 
beft. 

I cannot help being of opinion that thofe per- 
ibns, in particular, whofe proffeflion obliges them 
frequently to compofe moral effays zrAJermms^ in 
which the thoughts are not cxpefted to be vriginal 
(in which, therefore, their chirf bufmefs is merely 
to rectJleil and digeft the moft valuable materials up- 
on each fubjedt) would fpend a few minutes to 
good purpofe in perufing a well-digefted table of 
topics, before they fat down to write. By this 
means they could feldom be at a lofs for matter i 
they would more eafily feledt what was moft im- 
portant ; and with lefs trouble arrange it in the 
moft advantageous manner. For want, or through 
jnegleifl of this, as well as for other reafons, we of- 
ten hear noble and copious fubjefts treated in a 
jejune and trifling manner, fome parts exceflively 
overdone, others of equal importance wholly omit- 
ted, and the whole put together in a moft perplex- 
ed order ^ which exhibits the appearance rather of 
random indigefted thoughts, than of a compofition 
which was the refult of a previous ftudy of the 
fubjed, and an acquaintance with the whole extent 
of it And this previous acquaintance with the 
whole extent of a fubjed can be acquired no other 
^ay fo eafily as by the perufal of a judicious fet of 
rhetorical topics, 

If we pay any regard to the pradice of the fa- 
mous orators of antiquity, we cannot but be dif^ 

pofed 
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pofed to think favourably of topics i for it i$ cer-^ 
tain that they made great ufe of topics, as appears 
in the writings of Cicero and Qijmtilian. Too 
much may be ejtpedted from any thing, and an 
improper ufe may be made of any thing; but 
this is no argument againft the judicious and pro- 
per ufe of it.' 

It were abfurd for any perfon flavilhly to ob- 
lige himfelf to borrow fomething from every topic 
of difcourfe -, much more to fet it down in the or- 
der in which they may happen to be enumerated; 
but, having glanced the whole, let him take what 
is moll to his purpofe, and omit every thing that 
would appear far-fetched, or to be introduced for 
the fake of fwelling the bulk of a difcourfe. 

I am very ready, however, to acknowledge, 
that rhetorical topics are more ufeful in the com- 
pofition of fet declamations on trite fubje£tSy and to 
young perfons^ than in the communication of ori- 
ginal matter, and to perfons much ufed to compo- 
fition. Original thoughts cannot but fuggeft them- 
felves, fo that all the affiftance any perfop caa 
want in this cafe, is a proper manner of arranging 
them. And a perfon much ufed to compofition 
will have acquired a habit of recolleftion, with- 
out any exprefs attention to topics ; juft as a per- 
fon ufed to the harpfichord, or any other inftru- 
ment of mufic, will be able to perform without 
an exprefs attention to rules, or even to the manner 
gf placing his fingers, ' His idea of the tune in 

general^ 
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general, is fo clofdy affociated with all the moti- 
ons of his fingers neceflary to the playing of it, 
and thde motions are alfo fo clofely affociated to- 
gether, that they follow one another mechanical- 
ly, in what Dr. Hartley calls a fecondarily automatic 
manner^ which is almoft as certain as a motion m- 
giftallyznd properly automatic. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE V. 

Of Amplification. 

ilAVING confidered the proper topics of argu^ 
ment for the proof of any propofition, it remain^ 
that I confider what makes the bulk of a difcourfe, 
under the head of AmpUJication, 

In general, whatever may with propriety be 
faid upon any topic, Ihould tend to confirm^ or 
illujlrate that topic •, and be longer or fhorter as 
the cafe requires : and, fince any particular argu- 
ment may require proof or confirmation^ it muft be 
confidered in every refpedt as the original propo- 
fitioft itfelf, and be fupported by arguments 
fetched from the topics which are proper to it. 
In a regular difcourfe, the amplification, or en- 
largement, IS nothing more than a colleftion of 
fuch arguments and obfervations as tend to con- 
firm or illuftrate the fubjedt of it ; and therefore 
not a fentence, or a word, ftioiild be inferted that 
doth not improve the fenfe, and tend to rhake 
,the apprehenfion of the reader, or hearer, either 
ixiorcjujf, or more Jirong and lively. 

More particularly, the precife nature of am- 
plification, with rcfpe<5t to argumentative dif- 
courfes, coriftlt either in fupplying fuch intermediate 

arguments 
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arguments as might have been fuppreffed, or in a 
more copious induiJion of particulars. 

A demonftration may be given in fuch a man- 
ner as may be fufficiently full and conclufive to 
a perfon who is pretty well verfed in the fciencc 
to which it belongs, or fuch as are funilar to it^ 
and yet may want a great jnany intermediate 
fteps, and mediums of proof, neceffary to make 
it intelligible to a perfon who is not fo well pre- 
pared. When- a perfon writes for the learned^ 
it is fuperfluous to ufe more words than will 
enable them to fee the force of what he advances^ 
and it is impertinent to mention thofe intermedi- 
ate ideas which he knows are quite familiar to 
their minds. But if this difcourfe be made in- 
telligible to the bulk of mankind^ and efpecially if 
it muft be adapted to the capacities of ckihfrett 
and young perfons^ it muft be ampliftedj by infert- 
\ ing in it thofe intermediate fteps, and mediums 
of proof, which before were omitted as unnecef^ 
iary. Becaufe it would be abfurd in any writer, 
and would defeat the purpofe of his difcourfe, 
to take any thing for granted that his reader was 
Bot acquainted with, or to omit any thing that 
he was not able to fupply. 

Niwtofi's Principia is a remarkable inftance to 
the prefent purpofe. The demonftrations in that 
fteatlfe are extremely concife, a great number of 
intermediate fteps being omitted; and therefore 
but few, even of mathematicians, are capable of 

underftanding 
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underftanding it without a comment. The com- 
mentary amplifies^ by fupplying the fteps that 
were fuppreffed by the author; and thus the book 
may be fitted for more general ufe. 

When the proof of a general propofition con- 
fifts of the indu^lion of particulars^ it may be fuf- 
ficient in fome cafes, to mention only a few of 
the particulars. In other cafes, it may be conve- 
nient to amplify, or fwell the demonttration by 
a more copious enumeration. 

A narration or defcription is concife, when only 
a few of the moft important particulars are men- 
tioned, and amplified and enlarged by a more 
minute detail. The forr^er is fufficient, where 
it anfwers a writer's purpofe barely to inform 
his reader of the reality of an event ; the latter is 
neceflary, if he be defirous that the reader be 
inter efted in it, and affcSled with it. 

Addifon (SpeSlatory No. 51 9O obferving how 
full of life are thofe parts of nature, which are 
fubjedt, to our obfervation, amplifies it in the 
following beautiful manner: " Every part of 
*' matter is peopled, every green leaf fwarms 
^ with inhabitants. There is fcarce a fmgle hu- 
" mour in the body of a man, or of any other 
*' animal, in which our glaffes do not difcover 
" myriads of living creatures. The furface of 
** animals is alfo covered with other animals, 
** which are, in the fame manner, the bafis of 
** other animals, that live upon. it.. Nay, wc 

D " finil 
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" find in the moft folid bodies, as in marble itfelf, 
" innumerable cells and cavities, that are crouded 
^^ with (iich imperceptible inhabitants, as are too 
" little for the naked eye to difcover. On the 
^ other hand, if we look into the more bulky 
" parts of nature, we fee the feas, lakes, and ri- 
*^ vers, teeming with numberlefs kinds of living 
" creatures. We find every mountain and marfti, 
" wildernefs and wood, plentifully ftocked with 
" birds and beafts ; and every part of matter af-. 
" fording proper neceflaries and conveniencies for 
^ the livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it/* 
It is likewife ufual to amplify narration-and de- 
fcription by ohfervations ®r reflexions intermixed. 
By this means Polybius greatly fwelled the bulk 
of his hiftory, and for want of this kind of 
amplification, hiftorical abftra;<5ts are generally 
very dull and infipid. All books of meditatibn^ 
as Mr. Hervey's, contain a mixture of narration 
and refledtion ; and the pleafure with which fuch 
books are univerfally read, demohftrates the 
propriety and happinefs of fuch a mixture. 

Thefe two kinds of amplification are ufed in 
the body of a difcourfe ; but it is often requifite 
that, previous to the confirmation of a topic by 
arguments, it fhould be explained very minutely, 
and the parts of which it confifts be expreffed in 
inore, or plainer terms, and miftakes concerning 
it be pointed out, and guarded againft, to pre- 
vent 
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vent mifconftru^^ion. This very ufefully en- 
larges a difcourfe. 

. It may happen that the nature and conclu- 
fivenefs of an argument may not be evident at 
the firft view. In this cafe, it may anfwer a 
very good purpofe to amplify, by fhewing, 
either before or after the proof of the propofition, 
the nature and ftrength of the arguments brought 
in fupport of it> and by ftating with fome ex- 
actnefs the degree of influence they are intitled 
to. 

Laftly, it contributes to fwell a difcourfe, to 
point out the connexion of the fentences that com- 
pofe it more particularly than by fingle conjunc- 
tives, in the manner explained in the Le£lnres 
upon Grammar^, 

Thefe are the principal fources from whence 
materials for amplification aredrawn. It will be 
to the advantage of a compofition that they do 
not fucceed one another in the fame order, but 
that they be introduced with great variety. This 
will give the difcourfe tlie greater appearance of 
eafe. It will be more pleafing, and in every re- 
fped better adapted to anfwer the end propofed 
by it. 

All the faults which properly belong to am- 
plification, are the following. It is abfurd to in- 
troduce any thing under any topic which has no 
D z relation 

* This is a work which has been printed for private ufe, 
tnd will in due tinie be laid before the public. 
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relation to it, not tending either to confirm or il- 
luftrate it. It is, likewife, a fault to attempt to 
lUuftrate what is too plain to need any illuftration. 
In this, regard muft be had to the hearers or 
readers : for, to a mixed multitude, or to a kt of 
pupils, a copious illuftration^ a diverjified expreffion^ or 
a mere repetition^ may be proper, which would be 
abfurd before a learned affembly. But it is a 
greater fault not to advance what is fufficient to 
confirm or illuftrate any argument-, fince without 
that, the end of the difcourfe, which was con* 
vidion or perfuafion, cannot be attained. 

Other faults in the body of a difcourfe belong 
to other heads than that of amplification. 

It is of fome importance to obferve, on the 
fubjeft of amplification, that perfons of a very 
exaft judgment are generally the leafl copious in 
compofition, and notwithftanding they have the 
greatefl knowledge, compofe with peculiar diffi- 
culty-, their nicer difcernment, which makes 
them attend to all the relations and connexions of 
things, rejefting every thing that doth not in 
every refpe<5t fuit their purpofe. Whereas thofe 
perfons who are unattentive to the minuter pro- 
prieties of things, find no difficulty in admitting 
a great variety of thoughts that offer themfelves 
in compofition i a flight affociation of any ideas 
with the fubjed in hand being fufficient to intro- 
duce them. In general, the latter are more pro- 
per for public fpeakers, and the fornver for 

writers. 
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writers. The want of clofe connexion, fmall 
improprieties, or even inconfiftencies, pafs un- 
noticed with moft perfons when they hear a dif- 
courfe. Befides, no perfon can fo well depend 
upon his memory in comparing one part of a 
difcourfe that he has only heard, with another. 
But all thefe little inaccuracies are expofed to ob- 
fervation, when a good judge of compofition 
hath the whole difcourfe before him in writing. 

It may, likewife, be of fervice to add, that it 
is very poffible a writer may cramp his faculties, 
and injure his productions, by too great a /cm- 
pulofity in the firft compofition. That clofe atten- 
tion to a fubjeft which compofition requires, un- 
avoidably warms the imagination: then ideas 
crdwd upon us, the mind haftens, as it were, 
into the midft of things, and is impatient till 
thofe ftrong' conceptions be expreffed. In fuch a 
fituation, to rejeft the firft, perhaps loofe and 
incorrect thoughts, is to rejeft a train of juft and 
valuable thoughts, that would follow by their 
connexion with them, and to embarrafs and im- 
poverifti the whole work. Whenever, therefore, 
we begin to feel the ardour of compofition, it is 
moft advifeable to indulge it freely, and leave 
little proprieties to be adjufted at our leifure. 

Befides, if we would wifh to communicate to 
our readers thofe ftrong fenfations that we feel in 
the ardour of compofition, we muft endeavour to 
cxprefs the whole of our fentiments and fenfa- 
tions, 
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tions, in the very order and connexion in which they 
actually prefented themfelves to us at that time. 
For, fuch is the fimllarity of all human minds, 
that when the fame appearances are prefented to 
another perfon, his mind will, in general, be 
equally ftruck and affected with them, and the 
compofition will appear to him to be natural and 
animated. Whereas, if, in confequence of an 
ill-judged fcrupulofity and delay, we once lofe 
fight of any part of that train of ideas with which 
our own minds were fo warmed and interefted, it 
may - be impoffible to recover it : and perhaps no 
other train of ideas, though, feparately taken, 
they may appear to be better adapted to the fub- 
jedt, may have the fame power to excite thofe 
fenfations with which we would wiih the compo- 
fition might be read. Whatever thefe fenfations 
be, they will be the fame with thofe with which 
the compofition was written; it being almoft 
impoffible to counterfeit fuccefsfuUy in fuch a cafe 
as this. As, therefore, we wifh to affect and 
intereft the minds of our readers, we fhould en- 
deavour, without lofing time in examining every 
thing with a minute exaftnefs, to exprefs the 
whole Jiate of our own minds while they are thus 
affedted and interefted. Correction will be em- 
ployed with more advantage afterwards. 



PART 
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LECTURE VI. 

Of Method in Narrative Difcourfes. 

Jl H E orator being furnifhed with proper ma- 
terials for his difcourfe, from the topics of argu- 
mentation and amplification, explained under the 
laft general head of recolle£lion^ his next care is to 
difpofe of them to the beft advantage, in the moft 
regular and convenient Method; the rules of 
which I now proceed to lay down. This I Ihall do 
with refpeft to both the kinds to which every 
compofition may be reduced, viz. the Narrative 
and Argumentative, 

Jf the view of the hiftorian be fimply to com- 
municate information^ and he be defirous to do it in 
fuch a manner as to give it the earlieft admiffion 
into the mind, and leave the moft lafting imprefli- 
on upon the memory, his general endeavour muft 
be to give as clear and juft an idea as poffible 

o£ 
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of the moft ftriking relations that the ideas he ex- 
hibits bear to one another ; fmce it is by means 
of their mutual relations that ideas introduce one 
another, and cohere^ as it were, in the mind. 

In general, the order of nature^ or of their real 
fxijiencej will be found to be, at the fame time^ 
both the eafieft, and, in every refpeft, the beft 
manner of reciting them, viz. the order of time 
for events, and that of place, for the fubjedls of 
what is called natural hijlory. 

Thus the chronological fucceflion of events hath 
generally fupplied the writers of civil hiftory, bio- 
graphy, and travels, with the moft natural and 
ufeful r^ethod of communicating information. 
The. geographer, having finifhv^d one country, na- 
turally thinks of paffing into a neighbouring one ; 
arid, in natural hiftory, we always expecfl an intire 
and unbroken account of fome one of the animal, 
vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, before we be led 
to another. 

This is making thofe tranfitions which our 
minds are moft accuftomed to, and therefore make 
with the moft eafe. It is taking advantage of the 
ftrongeft affociations by which the ideas of things 
cohere in our minds ; on account of which every 
particular of the narration both gains the eafieft 
admiflion into our minds, and is beft retained when 
admitted : whereas the mind is greatly difgufted 
with unufual, and confequently unexpeAed, and, 
to us, unnatural connexions of things. Such con- 
nexions not being analogous to any other pre- 

exlfting 
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exifting and eftablifhed in the mind, the things 
fo connefted will not coalefce, and recal one ano- 
ther, fo as to be remembered in their order. 

However, thefe very fame reafons, drawn from 
the nature of things, and the ftate of the human 
mind, to which thefe relations are addreffed, will 
often diftate particular deviations from the general 
order of narration ; will admonifh the hiftorian to 
quit the order of time for a while, and the geogra- 
pher that of proximity of fituation. The relati- 
ons of events to one another, by way of caufe and 
effeSj will fometimes unavoidably, and very jufti- 
fiably, oblige an hiftorian to trace an important 
event back to the caufes that gave birth to it ; and 
again to purfue it through its diftant confequenceSy 
ftr beyond the aera in which ;t commenced. In 
biography^ the confideration of the efFefts of edu- 
cation, the influence of a ruling paflion, the con- 
fequences of an extraordinary and critical incident, 
and the like, may render an occafional tranfition 
from a man's birth to his death, or from his death 
to his birth, to be by no means a difagreeable or 
* unprofitable digreflion. And if the relation of 
fimilarity, or even of contrariety, in natural pro- 
ductions, cuftoms, climates, &c. give occafion to 
it, we willingly follow the geographer and natu- 
ral hiftorian in their moft fudden and rapid excur- 
fions, to parts of the world the moft diftant from 
thofe they are profefledly defcribing. 

In all thefe and the like cafes, a writer can. never 
be blamed if he difpofe the materials of his com- 

pofition 
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pofition by an attention to the ftrongeft and moft 

ufual ajfociations of ideas in the human mind. We 

are not fond of purfuing any uniform track long 

without interruption : fo that the natural connexi- 

■ ons of ideas not quite foreign to the fubjeft, with 

others which occur in the courfe of a narration, 

may, in the hands of a judicious hiftorian, give 

occafion to digrejftons from his principal fubjeft, 

* which fhall greatly relieve the attention, pleafe the 

I imagination, refrefti and aflift the memory. 

The danger is, left thefe excurfions from the 
principal fubjed, which are fo inviting to a wri- 
ter, and often agreeable to the reader, ftiould lead 
them too far : fmce it is very poffible to purfue a 
natural and proper digreffion, till we find ourfelves 
at a lofs for tranfitions equally eafy and natural, 
by which to return to the principal fubjeft : and 
no digreffion can be iaid to be unexceptionable, 
that doth not conneft equally well at both ends 
with the piece in which it is introduced. 

If a digreffion be continued till we quite lofe 
fight of the principal fubjeft, the uniformity of the 
whole piece is broken, and at the end of fuch di- 
greffion the reader hath, as it were, to begin again ; 
and he may be under a neceffity of looking a con- 
fiderable way back, before he can recover the train 
of ideas he had loft, and without which he cannot 
proceed with the work. For no chain of events 
can be underftood, unlefs they be feen in their con- 
nexion with others on which they depend. Every 
writer, therefore, ihould, by all means, , take care, 

if 
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if poflible, fo to difpofe of his materials, as that 
nothing interrupt or keep out of fight, any train, 
of ideas, till the perception of them be of little or 
no confequence to any thing that is to follow. If 
fuch digreflions, however, be unavoidable, it is ab- 
folutely neceflary that, after fuch digreffion, the 
writer repeat^ or recapitulate, which is by no means 
graceful. 

I fhall exemplify thefe obfervations* on the ex- 
cellencies and faults of methodical narration, by an 
account of the manner of fome of the moil con- 
fiderable writers in that way, ancient and modern- 

The generality of hiftorians, with Xemphon^ Li- 
vy, Sallujly Tacitus, and fome others, aim at the 
moft agreeable method of v/riting hiftory, viz. by 
obferving the order of time in general -, but by no 
means fuflfering a regard to it to interrupt the ac- 
count of any intire tranfaBioit, or prevent their 
looking either backward or forward for an incident 
that would throw light upon any charafter or tY^nt^ 

This method all writers oi fi^iion and romance^ 
without exception, aim at, as the moft agreeable 
and perfeft : and fuch writers are the more at li- 
berty to follow it, as they are under no conftraint 
from fuch a variety of confiderations as the writers 
of true hiftory muft attend to, and which do not 
always leave them the matters of their ov/n clioice- 
If the matter, or manner, of a ti*ue hiftorian do 
not pleafe us, it may be the fubje5l that is in fault; 
if a romance do not pleafe us, we juftly blame 
either tjae invention, or judgment of ih^ writer. 

Thucy- 
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^fhucydides^ out of his extreme regard to truths' 
hath adhered too fcrupuloufly to chronological or- 
der ; fo as frequently to pafs, in a very abrupt and 
difpleafing manner, from the midft of an impor- 
tant and interefting tranfadtion, to a very diftant 
and trivial one ; and he never begins or completes 
any tranfaftion but in its proper year. Being the 
firft among the Greeks who paid much attention to 
exaBnefs in chronology^ he is the more excufable in 
following it fo clofely as he did ; fmce he could 
have no example of any inconvenience attending 
it. 

Herodotus rambles from his fubjedt much more 
frequently than Thucydides, but on a very diffe- 
rent, and lefs juftifiable account : for his digreflions 
firom an interefting narration are" fo far from be- 
ing intended to keep us nearer to chronological 
order, that they throw us farther from it ; when 
frequently, upon barely naming a perfon or nation, 
in the midft of an event, of which we are impati- 
ent to know the iffue, he flops to give an account 
of, perhaps, the whole hiftory of that nation or 
perfon, or fome particular relating to them, quite 
foreign to the aftion that is depending, and with- 
out the leaft regard to the time in which what he 
thus digreffes to relate happened. But to the fa- 
thr of hiftory^ and an old many jtvtxy indulgence 
ought to be made. With all Ms defeds of method, 
there are few hiftorians more pleafmg upon the 
whole. 

Xenor^ 
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Xenophofiy though, in general, an excellent hifto- 
rian, yet in his expedition of the ten thmfand^ when 
he comes to relate the death of Cyrus^ in the battle 
with his brother, goes back to relate at large the in- 
tire hiftory of his private liife, manners, and fchemes, 
&c. leaving the minds of his readers in a ftate of 
the moft anxious fufpenfe, to know what was the 
fete of the Greeks^ who were the proper heroes of 
his hiftory. The only inducement that one could 
imagine a writer could have to make fuch digrefli- 
ons as thefe, muft have been to give the hiftory 
of the fame perfon in the fame place, though at the ^ 
expence bpth of the order of time^ and of the unity 
§f a£tion. 

. The digreflions of Tacitus^ to give an account of 
the origin, and early hiftory of any people or coun- 
try, immediately before an account of the wars 
the Romans had with them, have the beft efFeft; 
as they both tend to intereft us in the progrefs and 
^veht of the war, and, confidering the fubjedl of 
his hiftory, contribute to relieve the mind, in the 
moft agreeable manner, from an attention to a 
fcene which was in itfelf too uniform and difguft- 
ing. The fubjedl of the Annals of Tacitus was of 
fuch a nature as to occafion little or no inconveni- 
ence from ftria chronological order ; the unity of 
aftion being no where broken in upon by it, as it 
is by the annals of Thucydides. 

The writer of a Jingle hiftory hath no embarrafp- 
ment in comparifon of a perfon who undertakes 
to give an account of two or more nations, whofe 

hiftorle^ 
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Taeitus's traft concerning the manners of the Ger- 
mans is an excellent model for that kind of narra- 
tive •, giving a moll diftinft account both of the 
general policy and particular inftitutions of that 
people. 

All dtda£lic treatifes belong chiefly to this head of 
narration •, the writer having little to do with argu- 
mentation, and being concerned chiefly to give as 
intelligible and diftind an account as poflible of 
^11 the precepts of the art^ or of every Aing that is ' 
requifite to be done in order to fucceed in it. 

Whether a writer difcourfe of the mechanic^ or the 
hheral arts, fuch as grammar^ oratory, &c. the na- 
ture of the thing will diredl him, in general, to di- 
vide the fubjeft into its proper difl:in6l parts, and 
to give an account of what is nioft eflential in the 
firft place, and what is only ornamental afterwards. 
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LECTURE VIL 

0/ Met HOD in Argumentative difcourfes ; ofh,^hr 
LYSIS ^w^ Synthesis i and q^ Geometrical 
Demonstration. 

HE greateft difficulty, in point of method, is 
found in properly arranging the parts of an argu- 
nunt^ fo as to give them the moil weight, and en- ' 
creafe the degree of evidence refulting from the. 
whole, by the aptnefs of their order and connexion. 

Lc^icians fpeak of two kinds of method in argu- 
mentative difcourfes, the analytic and the fynthtic ; 
and the diftribution is complete and accurate. 
For, in all fcience, we either proceed from parti- 
cular obfervations to more general conclufions, 
which is analyjis j or, beginning with more general 
and comprehenfive proportions, we defcend to the 
particular propofitions which are contained in 
them, which is fyntkejis. 

In the former method we are obliged to proceed 
in our inveftigation of truth : for it is only by com- 
paring a number of particular obfervations which 
are felf-evident, that we perceive any analogy in 
efFecfts, which leads us to apprehend an uniformity 
in their caufe, in the knowledge of which all fcience 
confifts. In the latter method it is generally more 
E , con- 
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convenient to explain a fyftem of fcience to others. 
For, in general, thofe truths which were the refult 
of our own inquiry, may be made as intelligible 
to others as thofe by which we arrived at the" 
knowledge of them ; and it is eafier to (how how 
one general principle comprehends the particulars 
comprifed under it, than to trace all thofe particu- 
lars to one that comprehends them all. 

On the other hand, the analytic method is pro- 
perly to communicate truth to others in the very 
manner m which it wasdifcovered ; and firft difco- 
veries are generally the refult of fuch 3: laborious 
and minute examination, as is, in its own nature, 
a- flow and tedious procedure. Is it not much 
readier to take the right key at firft, and open a 
number of locks, than begin with examining the 
locks, and after trying feveral keys that willopert 
one or two of them only, at laft to product that 
which will open them all ? 

Notwithftanding this, in theories riot perfectly 
^fcertainedy or with regard to fentiments not ge- 
nerally admitted, it may be advifeable to inform 
others in the method of analyfis^ becaufe then,, 
beginning with no principles or pofitions but what 
are common, and univerfally altbwed^ we may 
lead others infenfibly, and without fhocking their 
prejudices, to the right conclufion. It is as if the 
perfons we are inftru£tirig did themfelves make ail 
the obfervations, and, after trying every hypothe-^ 
fi^, find that none would anfwer except that which. 

we 
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we point out to them. This method is more te- 
dious, but perhaps more fure. Before we admit 
any hypothefis, we naturally confider whether it 
wUl agree with every obfervation previoufly made, 
and every propofition previoufly admitted; and 
therefore in a method of communication borrow- 
ed from that cautious method of enquiry, we are 
of courfe led diftinftly to confider, and very par- 
ticularly to obviate all kinds of objeftions. 

In faft, almoft every branch of fcience (except 
fome parts of pure mathematics, capable of the 
ftridteft demonftration) hath been delivered at firft 
by the inveftigators of it in this method of analy- 
fis ; and it hath not been till after fome time that 
the patrons of it have digefted it into a fynthetic, 
or fyftematic form. 

This latter method, however, is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary when any branch of fcience is introduced 
into fchooU^ whefe there is occafion for the moll 
concife and compendious methods of inftruftion. 
It is only the elements of fcience that can be learn- 
ed* in fchools, and it would take up too much of 
the little time that youth can give to their ftudies, 
to lead them through all the flow procefles of ana- 
lyfis in every thing they learn. Analytical dif- 
courfes are, therefore, more properly addreffed to 
thofe perfons who have gone through their pre- 
paratory ftudies, and who have leifure for new 
ffccukfions. 

E z Thefe 
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Thefe two methods are feldom ufed abfolutely . 
unmixed in any work of confiderable length, ex- 
cept by mathematicians •, and for the greater va- 
riety, in long difcourfesj a method fometimes par- 
taking more of the analytic, and fometimes lean- 
ing more to the (ynthetic, is adopted, as beft fuits 
the tafte of the writer, 

A method the moft properly analytic is purfu- 
cd by mathematicians in all kinds of algebraic in- 
veftigations, in approximations, and in experimen- 
tal philofophy : whereas the geometric method of 
propofition and demonftration is of the fynthetic 
kind- 

A great variety of modern treatifes upon moral 
fubjefts, in which mankind are far from being a-* 
greed, have lately been written in the analytic 
method, as beft fuited to the infant ftate of the 
fcience. The fcience of theology hath been, per- 
haps, too precipitately handled in the method of 
fynthefis, or fyfteraatically ; and feveral ingenioug 
perfons, being aware of it, have gone back, ^nd 
have begun again in the more cautious method oi 
analytical inquiry. 

Having thus given a general icjea of the nature 
of the methods of fynthefis and analyfis, and of 
the proper ufe of both, I proceed to confider them 
feparately and more particularly. 

Since the fubjeft of every fynthctic difcourfe is 
fomt propofition or theorem^ which is to be proved, 
and the bulk of the difcourfe a kind of demonjtra^ 



tion^ 
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tion^ it may be of confiderable fervice to a compos- 
er to have in view the methods of demonftration 
ufed by mathematicians. 

Truth, whether geometrical, nxetaphyfical, mo- 
tal, or theological, is of the fame nature, and the 
evidence of it is perceived in a fimilar manner by 
the fame human minds. Now it is univerfally al- 
lowed that the form in which evidence is prefented 
by Euclid^ and other geometricians of reputation, 
is that in which it gains the readieft and moft irre- 
fiftible admiflion into the mind ; and their method 
of conducing a demonftration, and difpofing of 
every thing preceding it, and fubfequent to it, hath 
been fo generally approved, that it is eftablirtied 
and invariable. Such a fuccefsful method of pro- 
cedure with refpeft to mathematical truth, cer- 
tainly deferves the attention and imitation of all 
who are defirous to promote the interefts of any 
kind of truth. 

In order, therefore, to give the moft perfed rules 
of fynthetic demonftration, I fhall explain the me- 
thod of geometricians, and endeavour to ftiow 
how far it may be adopted, or imitated with ad- 
vantage, by writers in general, and paitjcularly 
by divines and moralifts. 

Every propofition is, by geometricians, demon- 
ftrated either from amm^ that is, felf-evident 
truths ; or fuch as have been elfewhere demonflrat- 
' cd from thofe v/hich are felf-evident. 

In like manner, whatever we propofe to demon- 
ilrate, the laft appeal lies to /elf-evident truths ; in 

moral 
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jnoral fubjeds, to confcioufnefs, or internal feel- 
ings ; and in matters of revelation, to the plain 
fenfe of fcripture : and it is very expedient and ad- 
vifeable, in difcourfes upon important fubjefts of 
any kind, after the manner of geometricians, to 
premife thefe felf-evident truths, beyond which no 
X appeal can be admitted. 

Moreover, left there fhould be any difagreemcnt 
or difpute about the ufe of the words employed 
in the argument, it is, likewife, convenient that, 
after their manner, thefe axioms be preceded by 
definitions explaining the fenfe in which all the im- 
portant words wjiich reprefent complex ideas are 
ufed. When, in this nianner, it is determined iri 
what fenfe words are to be ufed, and what are the 
allowed uncontroverted principles we are to go up- 
on, they may be applied with great eafe and cer- 
tainty in the remainder of the difcourfe; and the 
demonftration in which they are introduced, will 
be freed from that confufion and embarraffment 
which would otherwife attend it. 

Befides, this method is, in a manner, the very ' 
touch/lone of truth:, and therefore, if our views be 
really to promote the intereft of truth (and fooner 
would I teach the art of poifoning than that of 
fophijlry) this method hath another great advantage 
to recommend it. For if thefe definitions and 
axioms be laid down with due accuracy and cir- 
cumfpeclion, they not only introduce the eafieft^ 
the moft natural, and cogent method of demon- 
i ftrating 
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firating any propofition, but lead to an eafy me- 
thod of examining the.ftrength or weaknefs of the 
enfuing arguments. If the argument in fuch 
methodical difcourfe be not conclufive, jit contains 
within itfelf the principles of it? owq confutation. 
Such a difcourfe mull be evidently inconjijient with 
itfelf. On the other hand, if the definitions and 
axioms be admitted, the proportions that are de- 
monftrated from them, by the fimple rules of rea- 
foning, niuft be next to felf-revident, and carry the 
ftrongett poffible conviftion along with them. 

I am not, in thefe and the follow ingobfervations, 
pleading for the geometrical terkis, amom and de- 
finition^ or for the very exaft and precife .method 
in which geometricians place them. It is not the 
pame^ but the thing xhaX I recommend; and only 
fo far as reafon diredts to fimilar methods in fimi- 
lar cafes. A regard to ferfpicuity would diredt us 
(if we would be underftood) to explain diftindly 
the meaning of every word we ufe, that is of the 
leaft doubtful fignification, and to introduce the de- 
finitions, if not formally, at the entrance of a difr 
courfc, yet as foon as they become neceffary. It 
is manifeftly convenient likewife, upon feverial oc^ 
cafions, to refer exprefsly to maxims which arc 
univerfally allowed or felf-.evident, in order to (how 
diftinftly upon what foundation an argument refts. 
The more diftindl we keep ourown propofitions, 
or thofe which, in any difcourfe, we profefs to 
maintain, fron^i thqfe, by the help or medium of 

which, 
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which, we prove them the better. We can much 
more eafily examine any fentiments when we fee 
in what place to begin, and are (hown their mu- 
tual connexion, and the dependance that one part 
hath upon another. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE VIIL 

Of the fever^ farts of a proper Demonstration- 

After thefeufeful preliminaries, viz. afcer- 
taining the ufe of terms, and premifmg what is 
univerfally known, or taken for granted, with re- 
fpeft to a fubjeft, the geometrician proceeds tojiis 
propojitiony in which he lays down, in the plaineft 
terms, what he hath farther to advance. This 
cither conllitutes a fmgle propofition, or is refolv- 
able into feveral heads, each of which are diftinft 
propofitions, and muft be demonftrated feparateJy. 
Moreover, the principal propofition is fometimcs 
preceded by one, or feveral others, which,are call- 
ed lemmas^ and are defigned to prepare the way 
for the principal propofition, by proving the truth 
of fuch other propofitions as may be made ufe of 
to demonftrate it. 

In like manner, if, when we have taken a view 
of the whole of a fubjed, in all its extent, and have 
confidered every argument which we intend to 
bring in proof df it, we fufpedt that any of the in- 
termediate propofitions, upon which the demonftra- 
tion principally depends, may themfelves want 
proof or illuftration, it may be extremely conve- . 
nient to difpatch it in the introduction, previous to 

our 
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our naming the principal propofition ; becaufe it 
may prevent its occafioning any interruption in the 
courfe of the demonftration. Such doubtful pofi- 
tions murt otherwife be propofed by way of an- 
fwerjng objeaions^ dher the demonftration, which 
may not always be quite convenient ; becaufe the 
difficulty may have occurred to the mind of the 
hearer, or reader^ froni the firft ; and his keeping 
it in view through the whole of the demonftration, 
may have prevented the arguments from being 
he^d with that attention, and freedom from pre- 
judice, with which they would have been heard, 
if that objediion had been obviated by way of 
lemma, in the introduftion. The geometrician 
wifely anticipates all obje£lion. 

In fome cafes, indeed, it may be impoflible to 
janticipate all objeftions ; as they may be of fuch 
a nature as that they could not be underftood till the 
demonftratiori had been heard. In- that cafe the 
objedUons not only may come after the demonftra- 
tion, (as of neceflity they muft, if they be menti- 
oned at all) but alfo may do fo without any incon- 
venience. Becaufe, if the objeftfon could not be 
underftood before the demonftration^ it could not 
have occurred to the hearer or reader before, fo as 
to lay any bias upon his mind iri the courfe of it. 

Objedions being thus, as far as poffible, antici- 
pated, and the truth of every intermediate pro- 
pofition that we fhall have occafion for, proved, 
the way is properly cleared for the principal prober 

fition^ 
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' Jitiotiy which muft be propofed without any orna- 
ment, in the moil intelligible terms. If the pro- 
pofition be complex, the whole extent of it muft 
be (hown in the moft commodious divifion of it 
into its proper parts : alfo the order in which each 
part will be difcuffed muft be pointed out diftindt- 
ly, that the whole procefs of the demonftration 
may lie with the greateft clearnefs before the rriinds 
of thofe to whom it is addrefled; and that, in* 
the progrefs of the difcourfe, they may perceive 
the connexion of all the parts, and may fee all 
along what progrefs the fpeaker or writer hath 
made in his argument. 

In cafes relating to matters of/^fl, it may require 
a long and circumftantial narration before the point 
to be proved can be underftood. Whatever narr 
, ration, therefore, is requifite to fet a queftion in 
difpute in a clear light, belongs to this part of a 
difcourfe, and is properly referred to the propp- 
fition. 

The geometrician, when he hath laid down his 
propofition, proceeds, by a feries of fteps which 
terminate in a fingle probf, to fhew the agreement 
or coincidence of the terms of it : and as one de- 
monftration, in fubjedls that will admit of it, is 
decifive, a multiplicity and redundancy of proofs 
is feldom afFefted by mathematicians. But in this 
the moralift and divine muft content themfelves 
with following them at a great and very humble 
.diftance. As the fubjeds they treat of are not al- 
ways 
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ways capable of ftridt dcmonjiration^ they are ob- 
liged to have recourfe to a variety of arguments, 
each of which may add fome thing to probability ^ 
(which in its own nature admits of degrees) till the 
united ftrength of them all be fufficient to deter- 
mine the aflent. 

In this cafe, it is of fome confequence that at- 
tention be paid to the order of the proofs^ fuppofmg 
therri to be of different natures, and different de- 
grees of. ftrength. Arguments of a fimilar nature, 
that is, drawn from fimilar confiderations, as 
from reafon or fcripture, obfervation or experience, 
fee. fhould be ranged together ; becaufe in that 
pofition th<?y confirm, and throw light upon one 
another. And though arguments which have no 
weight ought by no means to be ufed at all, and 
one that hath but little weight had better be fpar- 
ed, where there are a fufficient number of fub- 
ftaritial and ftriking arguments, yet in fome cafes 
it may be requifite to take notice of every circum- 
ftance that may tend to throw light and evidence 
upon a doubtful fpecujation. 

In fuch an enumeration of arguments, it is not 
advifeable to place a flight probability in the fame 
rank with arguments which are much ftronger 
and more conclufive. Rather, fince there are fo- 
many ways in which, with a little addrefs, it may 
be introduced to more advantage, in an indireil 
manner^ let it be hinted at in fome other place. 
Very ofteri an argument^ difguifed ir^ the form ©f 

an 
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an epithet, a metaphor, a comparifon or illuftrati- 
on, &c. is more pleafmg, looks more like a re- 
dundancy of argument, and in every refpedt hath 
a better efFed, than if it were placed in an equal 
rank with arguments of more weight. Indeed, ift 
fuch a fituation, it might be conftrued to look like 
a diffidence of our caufe, and a folicitude to make 
the moft of every argument favourable to it. 

If the arguments be nearly equal in weight, no 
order drawn from their comparative ftrength is to be 
preferred to that natural order which is fuggefted 
by the fubjeds from which they are derived. 

After the demonftration of the propofition, the 
geometrician, if there be occafion, makes mifcel- 
laneous remarks, ferving to throw light upon the 
fubjeft, under the name oifcMia. And fuch like 
obfervations, particularly fuch as illuftrate the na- 
ture and force of the evidence, or point out fimi- 
lar proceffes in other fubjects, throw an agreeable 
variety into a compofition, and tend, in an indirect 
-manner, to ftrengthen the preceding arguments. 

Laftly, in the form of Corollaries^ the geome- 
trician deduces from his propofition, now fully 
proved, other truths which flow from it, if the de- 
pendance be fo ftricl that it would have appeared 
trifling to make them formal propofitions. 

In like manner, when there is no danger of too 
greatly multiplying the objects of attention, it may 
have a good efFed to Ihow the extenfive and hap- 
py influence of the principle we have been main- 
taining. 
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taining, by tracing its beneficial confequences, and 
ftiowing the connexion it hath with other ac- 
knowledged truths J particularly when thofe con- 
fequences, and thofe connexions with other truths, 
are of fuch a nature, that they could not convex 
niently be introduced into the body of the dif- 
courfe by way of arguments in favour of the pro- 
pofitipn we maintain. 

Having explained pretty much at large how * 
all the proper parts of an argumentative difcourfe, 
calculated to : inform the underftanding, fhould be 
difpofed, in order to produce their proper efFedl, I 
ihall fubjoin the following brief fummary of the 
procefs. 

The meaning of the terms of the proportion 
fliould be accurately fixed, principles made ufe of 
in the demonftration diftinftly noted, and, if there 
be occafion, proved ^ the queftion ftated in the 
moft intelligible manner, with a circumftantial re^ 
lation of every fadt that may contribute to fet it 
in the cleareft point of light, and the fubjedt di^ 
vided into the diftind parts of which it confifts. 
The order of nature mull chiefly be confulted in 
arranging the arguments brought to fupport each 
of them, and flight probabilities fliould be intro- 
duced in an indirect manner. Obfervations relat- 
ing to the nature of the proof that is made ufe of^ 
with the connexioa and mutual influence of th^^ 
feveral arguments, and other mifcellaneous re- 
mark^ that may naturally occur, come next j anci 

the 
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the whole difccxirfe clofes with a view of the ex- 
tent of the dodtrine, in all the valuable inferences 
and ufes that may be drawn from it^ 

The principal faults in the feveral parts of thig 
kind of difpofition, may be feen in the following 
brief enumeration of them. 

As it is hi^ly requifite to define ftriftly every 
term in the propofition, when the meaning of it 19 
in danger of biding miftaken ; fo it is affected and 
trifling to define thofe that, it is morally certain, 
will not be mifunderftood. 

We cannot be too cautious what principles wt 
take for granted in order to argue from. Thefe 
axioms are the foundation of our whole fuperftruc- 
ture. We ought, therefore, very rarely, and not 
without the moft urgent neceflity, to have reeourfic 
to argumenta ad hominem i being fenfible that though 
fuch arguments may lead fbme particular perfonij 
into a right way of thinking, the connexion ber 
tween truth .and falfefiood cannot be natural, and 
promifes but ill to be lafting ; and that whenever 
fuch perfons begin to be aware that the principles 
from which you argued with them were falfe, they 
of courfe^ive up the fentimrnts which were de- 
duced from them. 

Diftribution is the moft faulty when the parts, 
are. not of the fame nature and order, and not fuf- 
ficiently diftindt j and by no means fhould any of 
them comprehend any of the reft. Rather fubdi- 
vide the principal heads of a difcourfe into fubor- 
dinate ones. 

It 
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It is a capital fault in the difpofition of an argu- 
mentative difcourfe, to divide the fubjcft in fuch 
a manner, as that the writer (hall have occafion for 
the fame amplification in different parts of it. This 
is the confequence of making the heads of dif- 
courfe too much fimilar to one another. It is more 
advifeable to make fewer heads, and thofe more 
diftinft. 

In a difcourfe, in which a great variety of argu- 
ments are ufed, it hath a good efFed both to give 
a general view of them before they be feparately 
enlarged upon, and to give a diftinft recapitulati- 
on of them after the amplification ; as it makes the 
evidence more intelligible, and unites the force of 
all the arguments. 

Introdudions to difcourfes admit of great va- 
riety, according to the nature of the fubjeft, the 
circymftances of the fpeaker, and of the perfon 
he addreffes. Since the end that is propofed by e- 
very thing that is faid, previous to our entering up- 
on any fubject, is to procure us a more favourable 
hearing, and tliereby prepare the way for the argu- 
ments that we intend to advance, we may, with 
advantage, introduce a fubjeft by a variety of ge- 
neral remarks concerning it, particularly fuch as 
tend to (how the ufe and importafice of it ; or by 
(hewing the propriety of treating it at that parti- 
cular time, in that particular place, in that parti- 
cular manner, &c. It may alfo be very expedient 
to introduce an obnoxious fubjed, by removing 

precoa- 
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preconceived prejudices, and anfwering popular 
objeftions. 

Introduftions may likewife be fuggefted by a 
variety of temporary circuntftances, impoffible to 
be defcribed beforehand, but which naturally oc- 
cur to a fpeaker, or writer, in the circumftances 
proper for them. See Cicero's introductions to his 
philofophical and rhetorical difcourfes, and alfo 
thofe to his orations. In the latter there is general- 
ly the greateft propriety ; but the former have no 
peculiar relation to the pieces to which they are 
prefixed. Indeed, he acknowledges that they were 
compofed before he knew what ufe he fliould make 
of them. The introduftions to the two hiftories 
of Salluft are juftly to be found fault with on the 
fame account. 
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LECTURE IX. 

0/ /A^ An A L Y Ti c Me t hod . Of Locke's EJfay on 
the Human Underftanding^ and HutchJofCs Moral 
Phihfophy. 

HE regular and unmixed fynthefis is bell 
adapted (as was obferved above) to fubjedls, the 
theories of which are afcertained, or fyftems for 
the ufe of learners ; who, in general, have occa- 
fion to be taught in the moft expeditious manner* 
In fad, we find very few treatifes drawn up in 
this method, except elementary ones, for the ufe of 
ftudents, and particularly in pure mathematics and 
philofophy. 

The generality of writers deliver their fenti- 
ments to the public upon fubjedls of fpeculation 
in a loofer and very different method. Far from 
always laying down propofitions, and then enter* 
ing upon the proof of them, they as frequently 
begin with obfervations or experiments^ and Ihow 
how they lead to the principles they intend to 
eftablifti : or, in a treatife of a confiderable extent, 
they ufe fometimes the one, and fometimes the 
cither method, naming the pro'pofition before the 

proof, 
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proof, or the proof before the propofition, as they 
imagine the one or the other will introduce their 
fentiments with the moll advantage, and make 
their performance the moil agreeable to their read^ 
ers. 

As the analytic method of communicating any 
truth is, properly fpeaking, nothing more than a 
copy of the method of its invejligation^ the more 
minute delineation of this procefs is beft referred 
to logic, which treats profeffedly of the nature of 
thofe inveftigations. Little, therefore, needs to 
be added here t& what was faid in the comparifon 
of the two methods, and the cafes in which they 
are each of them beft applied. A few obfervati- 
ons in this place (hall fuffice. 

Notwithftanding the analytic method of com- 
municating truth be properly a copy of the me- 
thod of inveftigation, it is manifeftly fuperfluous 
to relate every ftep of any a^ual procefs ^ as it 
could not but happen that, in the courfe of every 
inquiry, a variety of obfervatiT5ns mutt have oc- 
curred which wer6 foreign to the purpofe, and 
many hy pothefes have fuggefted themfelves which 
fubfequent 6bfervations obliged us to rejedl. Thefe 
abortive notions, contributing nothing to the il- 
luftration of the fubjed, it is moft advifeable, in 
general, to omit ; unlefs, in confequence of con- 
fiderable ftrefs having been previoufly laid upon 
them, it be requifite to (hdv/ that fuch ftrefs was 
F % unrea- 
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unreafonable ; that particular fadts and obfervati- 
ons, which had been urged in treating upon that 
fubjeft, had no relation to it, and that particular 
hypothefes, advanced and contended for by others, 
were ill founded. Much more, therefore, niay 
often, with advantage, be introduced into an ana- 
lytic inquiry, which is made after other unfuccefs- 
ful inquiries, and particularly when popular pre- 
judices have been adopted upon any fubjeft, than 
would be neceflary or proper, in a difcuffion in- 
tirely new, and with refpeft to which there w^re, 
confequently, few prejudices to obviate^ and few 
objections to anfwer. 

In this latter cafe, that fet of obfervations is the 
beft chofen which leads moil diredly to that only 
hypothecs which we have in view, and intend to 
eftablifh •, and the moil pleafmg, as well as the 
moft fatisfadory method of conducting fuch an 
inquiry is, that which is as near an imitation as 
poflibleof the method of approximation^ in feveral' 
of the mathematical fciences. Let the final dif-' 
covery be opened by degrees, by advancing, in 
the firft place, fuch obfervations as make our hy- 
pothefis only probable, or which conclude equally 
in favour of it and fome others. Let the proba- 
bility grow ftronger by degrees, by fubfequent ob- 
fervations excluding, in their turns, more and 
more of the remaining hypothefes ; and let the 
fxperimenta cnicisj which abfolutely exclude all 

others whatever, be refcrved for the laft. 

When 
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When writers do not difpofe their arguments in 
this manner, " they lofe/' as Dr. Hartley well ob- 
ferves, " much of their clearnefs and force. Sir 
** I/aac Newton's Optics^ Chronology y and Comment on 
** Daniely* he fays, '* abound with inftances to this 
** purpofe ; and it is probable that his great abili- 
'* ties and pradtice in algebraic inveftigations led 
*^ him to it infenfibly." 

Since example contributes as much to inftruftion 
as precept, I (hall, for the farther illuftration of 
thefe rules, fubjoin an account of the method in 
which fome of our moft celebrated and approved 
writers have condufted their argumentative dif- 
courfes upon fome important fubjedts. 

I fhall only premife one general obfervation, 
which is, that treatifes written profeffedly upon the 
whole of any branch of fcience, and which are not 
taken up with the difcuffion of any fingle queftion, 
are neceflarily of a very mixed nature, with re- 
fped to their method. For, according to the re- 
ceived divifions of fcience, they muft^ generally, 
confiit of par ts that i^re of a nature very different 
from one another, and which, therefore, require to 
be difcuffed in a very different manner. Some- 
times 4 regular demonftration is ufedj in other 
places the analyfis is preferred, and the practical 
parts of the fcience are explained in the method 
of didaftic narration, intermixed with the reafons 

(borrow- 
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(borrowed from the fcientific parts of the fubje£t) 
on which the precepts are founded. 

Mr. Locke, propofing, in his excellent 97^^:?///^ 
on the- Human Underjlanding^ to inquire into the ori- 
gin, certainty, and extent of human knowledge, 
together with the grounds and degrees of belief, 
opinion, and affent; confiders, in the liift place, 
all the properties and diftinftions of ideas, as 
the elements of all our knowledge, and traces 
the fources from which, and the channels by which, 
they are conveyed to our minds. He then confi- 
ders in what manner, and with what degrees of ac- 
curacy, words are made to reprefent all thefe va- 
rieties of ideas, with what relates to the proper 
ufe and abufe of words ; and, laftly, from thefe 
preliminaries, as fo many certain fafts and -data^ 
he draws the conclufions he had in .view, concern- 
.ing the nature and bqunds of that knowledge, which 
refults frora the perception of the properties and 
relations of thefe ideas, and the imperfeftion at- 
tending the communication of this knowledge by 
words. All, therefore, that he advances upon the 
fubjed of ideas and words muft be confidered as de- 
finitions, axioms, or kmfnas^ to be ufed in the de- 
monftration of the proportion he lays down in the 
remaining part of the treatife. 

In examining the properties of fome claffes of 
ideas, he is led into large difquifitions concerning 
fome particular ideas ; as thofe of power, identity. 
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i^c. but whether his opinions concerning thefe 
ideas be juft or not, it by no means afFefts the 
trpth or ufefulnefs of the bulk of his obfervations 
and conclufions. * 

His manner of amplification is very diflfufe, and 
his method in the former part, didadic and narra- 
tive ; relating a feries of obfervations on the pro- 
perties of ideas, with a tacit appeal to every man's 
confcioufnefs of the truth of what he advances. 

In Mr. Hutcheson's 'Treatife of Moral Philo/o- 
phyy we are firft prefented with a narrative deline- 
ation of the feveral powers and principles of hu- 
man nature, the juftnefs of which human expe- 
rience and human aftions are fuppofed to avouch. 
Having delineated the internal frame of man, he 
defcribes the various ufes ^o which thefe powers 
may be applied, and the various pleafures and en- 
joyments we receive by their means^ The nature 
of each of thefe fpecies of pleafure he examines 
feparately, in order to determine which of them 
contributes moft to human happinefs, and there- 
by conftitutes the chief good of man. 

The refult of this analytical inquiry is, that 
the chief good of man confifts in the gratification 
of thofe afFeftions which have the happinefs of 
our fellow-creatures for their object, or are 
connedled with it; which afFeftions are termed 
virtuous. ^ 

Virtue, tl^us explained, he branches out into its 
feveral kihds, and particularly (hews the extent of 

it, 
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it, as refpeAing God, mankind, and ourfelves. 
Laftly, he demonftrates, more particularly, the 
various obligations of virtue, in the principal cafes 
that may occur in a ftate of nature, and likewifc 
thofe which occur in a ftate of civil fociety ; the 
rsgfa^ and tht lawful^ in every cafe being determin- 
ed by the tendency any aftion hath to promote 
the good of mankind in general, or of any parti- 
cular fociety whofe intereft is confiftent with it. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE X. 

Of the Method of Mr. Hume's Inquiry into the 
Principles of Morals, Hartley's Obfervations 
on Man, Harris's Hermes, that of Sermons, and 
of Mifcellaneous Writings. 



T. 



H E plan of the moft valuable part of Mr. 
Hume's inquiry concerning the principles of morals^ 
is nearly the fame with that part of Mr. Hutche- 
fon's Moral Philofophy, which correfponds to it, 
and may moft properly be termed analytical^ 
For, in order to determine the foundation of virtue^ 
he confiders particularly every thing that is ac- 
knowledged to gain the efteem of mankind ; ex- 
amining upon what common property it is that 
their encomiums turn, and in what meafure their 
approbation is beft owed ; and having found that 
nothing is the objedt of efteem but what is ufeful 
to fociety^ and, moreover, that the feveral virtues 
are claffed in the firft or fecond rank of import- 
ance, according as they are more or Icfs effential 
to the well-being of fociety, he concludes, that 
public utility is the foundation of all virtue. 

This ingenious writer greatly excels in his me- 
thod of conduding argumentative difcourfes, and, 
particularly, we fee clearly in his writings the 
advantage of propofmg fmgular opinions in the 

method 
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method of analyfis. The greater part of his dif- 
courfes are fo exadt a copy of the eafieft and moft 
perfefl method of inveftigation, that we imagine 
we fee, in every ftep of the procefs, the very 
manner in which he himfelf was led to conceive 
the fentiments he recommends. To obviate ob- 
jcdlions, he carefully conceals the refult of fomc 
of his inquiries, till his reader be prepared for it, 
by fuch a happy gradation of previous obferva- 
tions and inferences, that he cannot tell how to 
avoid it; and if, at that time, he fhould wifh to 
refufe his aflent, and hefitate about it, a^ he has> 
befcMre he was aware, affented to all the premifes, 
he is at a lofs where to found his objedlion. This 
writer ought, therefore, to be read with very g;reat 
caution. 

Dr. Hartley, propofmg a new hypothefis 
of the principles of the human mind, examines 
very particularly every thing relating to, or de- 
pendent upon the mind of man, viz. fenfajions^ 
, ideas, mufcular motion, the external fenfes, af- 
fections, memory, imagination, reafoning, dreams, 
&c. and endeavours to fhow that none of the 
phenomena of any of them cbntradid his hypo- . 
thefis; that many of them admit a peculiarly 
cafy and complete illuftration by it ; and that the 
moft difficult cafes are not rendered more difficult, 
' but rather eafier by the help of it. And left this 
hypothefis concerning the principles of the human 
mind ftiould be fufpeftqd to bear an unfavourable 

afpeft 
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aHptd: upon a plan- of human duty, and human 
expedations, he confiders the whole of both fyf- 
tematically; Ihowing, whenever he hath oppor- 
tunity, that the evidences of religion, natiu-al aftd 
revealed, with the rule o£ life drawn from it, 
receive additional light and evidence from it; 
and, laftly, that . it hath a happy influence both 
upon our conduft in this life, and upon our 
expectations after death. 

This is the general plan of that immenfe 
work. The particular method of it is ftriftly 
geometrical, and fynthetical. The author begins 
with definitions and axioms, lays down formal 
propofitions, and advances fuch proof as the 
iiature of the cafe will admit. He deduces for- 
mal corollaries from almoft every propofition, 
and in the /cA<?/w he explains the nature of his 
proofs, and (hows in what manner evidence is 
reflefted from, one part to another. Interfperfed 
through the whole of this work is a vaft variety 
of curious and ufeful knowledge, 

This method may not, at firft fight, feem fo 
well adapted to a theory fo much original as that 
of Dr. Hartley ; and it muft certainly have been a 
work of great labour and difficulty to digeft a fef 
of fentiments, fo intirely new, into fo regular 
and fyftematical a form; becaufe in a fynthetic 
difcourfe every thing that is advanced muft have 
one particular place, and no other : whereas in 
the analytic method there is much greater lati- 
tude. 
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tude. For that method is a copy of the method 
of inveftigation, and the fame thought may oc- 
cur to the mind in a variety of connexions. Ne- 
verthelefs, fo extenjive a theory could not eafily 
liavc been delivered without confufion in any 
other method. Befides, it was enough to recom- 
mend this method to Dr. Hartley^ tliat, of all 
others, it is thtfairefty and (hows the grcateft im- 
partiality ; as a treatife in this form is the moft 
commodious for examination, and fu^efts the 
eafieft method of (howing the fallacy of it, if it 
be falfe. A perfon would be much more at a 
lofs how to anfwer Mr. Hume, than Dr, {hartley. 

Mr. Harris, propofiiig in his Herme$ to trace 
the firft principles of fpeech, and to (how, by an* 
analytical prccefs, in what manner they may be 
inveftigated, fiift examines intire fentences^ and 
confiders what differences, in the forms of ex- 
preflions, corrcfpond to the differences in their 
meaning. Having thus difcovered the properties 
of different fentences; he confiders the particular 
words that compofe fentenees, and thus having, 
by degrees, arrived at the fimpteft elements of 
fpeech, and difcovered how many differences there 
are in words, or the number of general heads to 
which they may be reduced, he hath completely 
accomplifhed his fcheme of analyfis. 

It may not be unufeful to obferve, in order to 
illuftrate the variety of method, that another 
perfon, intending to draw up a fynthetic or fyf- 

tematic 
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tematic treatife upon the fame fubjedt, for the ufc 
of learners, would moft naturally take a method 
the very rcVerfe of Mr. Harris's. For example, 
he would, in the firft place, enumerate the feve- 
ral claffes into which words may be diftributed, 
and Ihow the ^modifications that each of them 
admit. After this he would fhow in what manner 
thefe words, according to their different fpecies, 
frntencesj and how thefe fentences are combined 
into periods. This is the method of the General 
Grammar of Mejfteurs de Port Royal, and others. 

Divines condudt their inquiries into the fenfe 
of the facred writers upon any controverted fub-' 
jedt in a method nearly analytical. For, in order 
to give their readers intire fatisfaftion with regard 
to their impartiality, they produce all the ttxt^ of 
fcripture relating to the queftion in debate, 
ranging them under fuch proper heads as the na- 
ture of the undertaking requires, and afcertaining 
the meaning of every paffage they quote with 
z\l poffible accuracy ; and they deduce the doc- 
trine they contend for as an inference fairly 
drawn from the texts thus collefted and compar- 
ed. 

It makes no material difference in the method 
of thefe inquiries, if the opinion of the writer be 
advanced iti the entrance of the work, and the 
texts be afterwards produced as proofs of what 
he advances. All fuch propofitions require to be 
p^^oved by ail induStim of particulars ; and it is a 

capital 
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capital thing, in the conduft of thefe inquiries, 
that the induftion be as complete as poflible. 

Our bell Sermons, with refped to the me^ 
thod of their compofition, are of two kinds. 
Some are intended to be a demonftration of fome 
doctrine of religion, or a difcourfe upon fomc 
religious duty, with proper inferences, in the 
regular fynthetic method. Others are ufually 
called textual^ becaufe the writers, affuming fome 
text of fcripture, endeavour to extract from it all 
the oifeful information and direftion it contains. 
They accordingly, in this latter method, divide 
their fubjedt into as many parts as their text con- 
tains diftindt articles, and treat of each feparate- 
ly, according to its nature. The method of this 
kind of fermons *&dmits of endlefs variety, but 
the text cannot be changed. 

To the forrner the text ferves only as a motto^ 
and may be changed at pleafure-, the method be^ 
ing fuggefted by the fubjea^ and not at all by 
the text. It follows, likewife, from the account 
given in the preceding leftures of the belt method 
of conduding a demonftration, thaft there muft 
be a great uniformity in the plan of thefe dip 
courfes, and that each will exhauft the whole 
fubjed. 

To remedy this inconvenience, it is ufual, and 

it introduces an agreeable variety into this kind 

of fermons, to take only fome part of fuch a 

.fcheme of fynthefis into one difcourfe. Some in- 

tire 
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tire difcourfes, for inftance, are ufefully taken up 
in definition only, or in determining the fenfe of 
terms of confiderable confequence-, fuch as faithj 
grace^ &c. and, where wrong fenfes have been 
affixed to fuch terms, it hath a good efFeft, in 
giving the fenfe of them, to do it, as it is ufually 
termed, both negatively zxvA pofttively \ that is, to 
explain, in the firft place, what the fenfe is not^ 
and then what it is. But let every interpretation 
that is diftindly refuted and rejefted be fuch as 
either actually />, hath been^ or very probably may 
^^ adopted. Otherwife the negative definition is 
fuperfluous and ridiculous. Indeed, in many cir- 
cumftances, to take notice of feveral that do fall 
within the above-mentioned limitations would be 
trifling and ufelefs. 

Befides, in order to avoid unnecefTarily oppofing 
popular prejudices, it is generally advifeable to 
define important words juftly, without taking 
the leaft notice of other fenfes that have long been 
affixed to them. The very mention of them, 
though with a view to refute them, [will very 
often only tend to ftrengthen the mechanical af- 
fociation by which the words and the wrong fenfe 
have been connedled. Thefe ftrong aflbciations 
are like habits^ which require to be • treated with 
great caution, and muft qot be con^bated by 
bringing the ideas belonging to them frequently 
before the n\ind. Oppofite ideas muft be ijitro-^ 

duced, 
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duced, ^nd they be fufFered to difappear^ as it 
were, gradually, and of themfelves- 

Other difcourfes prefent us with the proof only 
of any dodrine or duty with one diftinft fet of 
arguments, or even illuftrate one particular proof. 
Others are employed in anfwering objeftions, or 
only fome particular objections. In others again, 
after a brief explication, we are (hewn the effe^ls 
of a doftrine, duty, or habit of mind in fpecu- 
lative or pradtical inferences. 

In ftiort, as either a fingle part, or any com-- 
bination of the parts of a complete fynthefis may 
be ufefuUy employed to form a difcourfe, the va- 
riety that may be introduced in thofe difcourfes, 
which are not confined to any particular texty 
but which relate to the fuhje£iy is prodigious. 
And, in general, it will be found to be much 
more agreeable to an auditory to hear a fubjedl 
treated in a variety of difcourfes, from different 
texts, and at different times ; each of which, by 
this method of diftribution, may appear to be 
complete of itfclfj than to have their minifter make 
ufe of the fame text, and the fame heads of dif- 
courfe, till the whole fubjeift is exhaufted. 

The above procefles, of fynthefis and analyjisy 
are calculated either to demonftrate truth un- 
known to others, or to fet one that is known 
in the ftrongeft point of light; and when a per- 
fon propofes to treat a fubjedl fully, with either 
of thefe views, he cannot do better than to take 

one 
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one or other of tbofe methods, accx-rdrng ss tbc 
nature of the cafe wiil cfirea. Birr :':r:>.'x:ii» 
the fubjeft a perfon writes upon be ?kr:i:±=i 
and his fentiments be fo gcners-i . received, t*:ar 
he need be under no concern aix;ut t"* t-^r-' --^ 
them; he may, for the lake of an agrciibi- va- 
riety, adopt ahnoft whatever methcd h« p!t2.V. 
In fuch a cafe there is no parr of a diicounc, 
and no fentiment belonging to ft, but what rr^zv^ 
by the addrefs of the compofer, be introduc-d 
in almoft any place whatever, and the reft cf &r 
difcourfe be fo adjulted, as to occa/ion no fezfibie 
confufion or diforder. To lee this executed in 
the happieft manner, confult the Spc^Mor^ and 
other celebrated familiar e&ys. 

To illuftrate this in one inftance. NIr. Addi- 
son's beautiful d&y on omau^ Sfc^atoTj No. -, is 
introduced by a very diverting account of fomc 
incidents that happened in a vifit wUdi he made. 
Thefe pcca&on a refleftion on thef(^' of addtsgco 
the real evils c^ life by fuch fuperftitious fears azad 
fupemumerary duties. To confirm this he rrdres 
a variety of other infiances fimiJar to thole &x 
occurred to him upon his y£t. Tr^cse 'isjruimct 
other obfervations on Ac fcihr #st dati kase! 'x 
fuperffiticm; and die c&y dijies irii At cr:- 
per .mednd of feftif^iog fbe irfrrf t:?ar?r ru-ib 
terrors, aad an a uAWg at cf lo^ cnri. isro^r £u^ 
practice wilii iripect li^ 
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The method of this kind of eflays is admired 
in proportion as the turn and fucceffion of thought 
in them appears eafy and natural. Confequently, 
the only thing to be attended to, with regard to 
It, is the tranfttion from fentiment to fentiment. 
Let the train be fuch as that it may be conceived 
probable that the thoughts would naturally fug- 
geft one another in the order in which they are 
put down ; and whatever the piece confifts of, 
.whether obfervations, refledions, arguments, &c. 
/ (provided they be, in themfelves juft and ftriking) 
I the effay will appear natural, eafy, and agreeable. 
I The Ode, and moft other poems, which may 
be analyfed into a mixture of narration and re- 
f fledion, mull be allowed the fame latitude. 
Some bounds, however, muft be fet to the li- 
centioufnefs of the human imagination, particu- 
larly that of poets, which otherwife would ramble 
from one fubjedl to another by very flight tranfi- 
tions, fuch as may be forgotten the moment 
h they have been made ufe of, and confequently 
\* wholly omitted in the compofition: fo that, 
\ though a real train of connedted ideas tranfmitted 
the thoughts of the poet from one fubjeft to 
another, there remain no traces of that medium 
of tranfition, and the reader can perceive no 
connexion at all between the parts of it. ^ 
. Something of unity ought, undoubtedly,- to be 
preferved through the whole of every intire piece, 
w hether in profe or verfe j and to this general 

defign 
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.defign of the whole, every part, wherever fitu- 
ated, ought to bear fome relation. As in a piece 
of mufic, notwithftanding the feeming wild ex- 
curfion of the notes, they are all chords to that 
which is called the key-note. 

A want of fnfficient connexion is manifcft in 
many of the odes of Horace ; the epifode of Eu- 
ridice in the laft book of the Georgics, feems to 
have been introduced rather on account of its own 
beauty than its relation to the fubjeA of the 
book ; and it has exercifed the utmoft ingenuity 
of critics to (how the propriety of fcveral parts 
of Pindar's poems. In general, the moderns pay 
more attention to regularity than the ancients. 

. I would obferve, at the conclufion of this part 
of the courfe, that the whole ufe of topics and" 
of the difpofition of them, hitherto explained, 
hath for its objeft and end the informing of the 
judgment^ and influencing the pra^ice^ and that this 
is the only diredl and proper, at leaft the ulti- 
mate end of oratory. The pleafure that a dif- 
courfe may give to the imagination^ or the emo- 
tion it may raife in the pajfions^ are things that 
are brought about more indireftly, being efFefted 
by the manner in which things that tend ulti- 
mately to convince and perfuade are exprefled. 
The orator may, indeed, intend to pleafe or af- 
fedt his hearers ; but, if he underftands himfelf, ^ > 
he only means to influence their judgments^ or re-Vi ]/^ 
folutimSy by the medium of the imagination oif|) 

the paflions. ' 
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In thefe two preceding parts of this courfe, 
therefore, thbfe things have been confidered which 
are more peculiarly the proper objeds of an ora- 
tor, and ejfential to his views. In what remains 
will be explained what is, though very greatly, 
yet iiidireftly of fervice to him, and an advantage 
rather than a neceffary part of his art. This 
thought, by the way, fuggefts an important ad- 
vice, with which I fhall conclude this part. 

Let the firft, and principal view of every ora- 
tor, whether in writing or fpeaking, be to /»- 
form the judgment^ and thereby direB thei praBice-^ 
and let him only attempt to pleafe^ or affe^ly when 
it is fubfervient to that defign ; when the occafion 
itfelf, in a manner, prompts to it, and the bent 
of his own genius leads him to comply with 
fuch an invitation. 
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PART III. 

OF 

STYLE. 



LECTURE XL 

0/Taste, and the iV^/wr^ 0/ Figurative Lan- 
guage. 

H E third part into which the art of oratory is 
diftributed, comprehends whatever is ornamental 
in a difcourfe or compolition. The bare mate- 
rials, and even the difpofition of them in a dif- 
courfe, are adapted to do little more than make an 
impreffion upon thofe perfons who, of themfelves, 
and from a regard to the nature and importance of 
the fubjeft, will give their attention to it; where- 
as the fubjeft of this laft part is calculated to at- 
trad and engage the attention, by the grace and 
harmony of the ftyle, the turn of thought, or the 
ftriking or pleafing manner in which fentiments 
are introduced and expreffed. We have hitherto 
examined what we may call the bones, mufcles, 
and nerves of a compofition 5 we now come to 

the 
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the covering of this body, to defcribe the external 
lineaments, the colour, the complexion, and 
graceful attitudes of it. 

in treatinjg of this part of my fubjecfl, I fhall 
endeavour to lay open the fources of all the plea- 
fures we receive from this moft refined art, ex- 
plaining what are the properties or principles, in 
our frame which lay the mind open to its influ- 
ences, as well as defcribe the various forms of ex- 
preflion which are found, by experience, to afFedt 
our minds in fo agreeable a manner, and give ex- 
amples of fuch forms of expreffion. 

Whatever contributes to adorn a difcourfe, mull 
either give life and beauty to the fentiment^ or har- 
mony to the 4i^ion. I fhall confider each of thefe 
in their order. By ornament of thoughts^ I mean 
that manner of introducing and prefenting them 
to the mind which will give them the moft favour- 
able appearance. This, therefore, comprehends 
all the pleafures which may be faid to be perceiv- 
ed by the mind', whereas, when I treat of the orna- 
ment o{dinion^ I (hall confider the language as 
afFefting the ear only, j 

Whatever it be, in the fentiment or ideas, that 
makes a difcourfe to be read with pleafure, muft 
cither be interefiing, by exciting thofe grofs and 
more fenfible feelings we call paffions^ or muft ^- 
|| waken thofe more delicate fenfations, which are 
? generally called the pleafures of the imagination. 
Eacli of thefe kinds of feefings are, by fomephilo- 

fophers. 
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fophers, referred to fo many diftinft reflepc^ or in- 
ternal fenfesy as they call thofe faculties of the 
mind by which we perceive them •, whereas, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hartley's theory, thofe fenfations 
confift of nothing more than a congeries or com- 
bination of ideas and fenfations, feparately indiftin- 
guiftiable, but which were formerly affociated 
either with the idea itfelf that excites them, or 
with fome other idea, or circumftance, attending 
the introduction of them. It is this latter hypo- 
thefis that I adopt, and, by the help of it, I hope 
to be able to throw fome new light on this curious 
fubjed. 

An enumeration of the Jironger pajftons of the 
human mind, which are roufed by the powers of 
oratory, and the art of compofition, I regard as 
foreign to my undertaking to attempt: but it] 
may, with reafon, be expeded that I (hould de-1 
fcribe thofe finer feelings which conftitute thepkaA 
fures of the imagination^ and which are feldom at- 
tended to in any delineations of human nature j 
as alfo fome critical fituations of mind refpeding the 
paflions and emotions in general, the knowledge 
of which is effential to criticifm upon works of 
genius and imagination ; and explain thofe forms 
of addrefs which are adapted to gain ajfent. But, . 
previous to this, I (hall give fome account of 'Tajie^ 
and of the difference between plain and figurative 
language. 

An 



/ 
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An exquifitc feeling of the finer fenfations 
abovementioned, may be faid to conftitute a Jine 
tajie : but no perfon can be a complete judge of 
the merit of a compofition unlefs he perfeftly un- 
VrV derftand the fubjedl of it, fo as both clearly to 
diftinguilh the charadter of the deftgn ; as whether 
it be great or mean, new or common, &c. and 
alfo to judge how far the execution is adapted to 
the undertaking. 

The well-known ftory of the flioemaker viewing 
the Venus of Apelles, may affift us to diftinguilh 
our ideas in this cafe. This artifan difcovered no 
ftrong fenfe of pleafure upon the fight of fo extra- 
ordinary an effect of human genius, and therefore 
could not be faid to have tafie^ but he certainly was 
a very good judge of the proportions of the foot 
and of the (hoe. 

Judgment is univerfally acknowledged to be al- 
together acquired, and that tafte^ too, or the capa- 
city of perceiving the pleafures of imagination, 
may alfo be acquired, to a very great degree, is 
evident from the adtual acquirement of a variety 
of fimilar taftes, even late in life. Inftances of 
this may be given in a tafte for flowers, for gar^ 
dening, and for architefture, which are hardly 
ever acquired very early in life. 

It is hardly poflible that any perfon who never 
attempted to fketch out an objed himfelf, (hould 
have a high relifli for the beauties of painting ; but 
let any perfon be inftrudted in drawing, let him be 

much 
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much employed in viewing and examining a great 
variety of piftures, let him be led to converfe 
much with painters, and other connoiffeurs in that 
art ; and I think one might pronounce, without 
any great apprehenfion of being miftaken, that he 
would, infallibly, not only acquire judgment in the 
produdtions of that art, and be able to diftinguifli 
a fine defign and execution, but that he would have 
a relijb for it, that what he approved he would ad- 
mire, and that thp view of it would afFeft him with 
a fenfible pleafure. The fame may be faid with 
refpedt to mufic, poetry, and all the other fine arts. 
Befides, it will appear very clearly, in our pro- 
grefs through this fubjeft, tliat all \hl^jnci^]^s^(^ 



ta jle in works of genius, the very fources from 
which all thefe iSie pleaiures are derived, are with- 
m the rea ch QL^perfons whatfoeyerj and that 
fcarce any perfon can paJs hiiO fe^ 
fociety, where the fine arts flourifh, without ac- 
quiring, m a greater or lets degree, a tafte tor iome 
or otherofth^ 

In faft, fince all emotions excited by works of 
genius confift of fuch ideas and fenfations as arc 
capable of being affociated with the perception of 
fuch works, nothing can be requifite to the ac- 
quifition of tafte, but expofins: the mind to a fitu- 
ation in which thofc affociated ideas will be fre- 
quent^^^^el^^ 

depends upon the flme of life, and other circum- 
ftances, in which^ fuch impreffions are made upon 

■ the 
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the mind. Youth, efpecially, which is favourable 
jto all impreffions, is peculiarly favourable to 
I thefe^ But this circumftance makes a difference in 
I degree only, and not in the nature of the thing. 
I Some perfons may alfo have acquired a diflike to 
\ thefe, as well as other ftudies i but as this diflike 
I was produced by an early affociation of ideas, fo it 
niay be overcome by oppofite affociations. It mull 
not be forgotten^ alfo, that as our bodies in gene- 
ral differ with refpeft to their fenftbility to mprejfi- 
msy fo the texture of the brain, on which the men- 
tal faculties depend, mull be fubjedl to a fimiiar 
difference. 

I propofed in this place to fliew in what figurative 
and ornamented Hyle confifts. In plain unadorn- 
ed llylc every thing is called by its proper name, 
no more words are ufed than are apparently fuffi- 
cient to exprefs the fenfe, and the form and order 
of every part of the fentence are fuch as exactly 
exprefs the real Hate of mind of him that ufes it ; 
not a queftion, for inftance, being afked when the 
perfon who makes it is able to fupply the anfwer. 
It is enough to fay, that plain unadorned Hyle is 
that mode of expreffion which is the moll natural: 
for Ityle the molt highly ornamented, and enli- 
vened with the llrongell figures, is as natural as 
the pl^in Hyle, and occurs as naturally, without 
the precepts of art, and even without defign, in 
proper circumftances. 

Style 
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Style may be faid to be figurative when the li- 
teral interpretation, according to the ufual fenfe 
of words, and the conftmftion of them, would 
lead a perfon to miftake the fenfe ; as, for inftance, 
when any thing is fignified by a term which was 
not originally affixed to it; when the terms which 
are ufed to exprefs any thing would, if interpreted 
literally, lead a perfon to imagine it was greater 
or lefs than it is ; and when the form of the^fen- 
tence is fuch as, when explained by the rules of 
grammar only, doth not truly exprefs the ftate of 
mind of him that ufes it, 

Notwithftanding this, ftyle that is merely figur- 
ative and ornamented, is far from being calculate 
ed to deceive. For whenever it is ufed, no other 
language, or mode of fpeecH, c'ould give fo true 
an idea of the ftate of the fpeaker's mind, though 
it is confeffed to be by no means literally expreffive 
of that ftate. For inftance, when Virgil calls the | 
two Scipios^ the Thunderbolts of War^ he makes ufe : 
of an ornamented and highly figurative expreffi- , 
on, not correfponding to his real fentiments; for 
he would never have replied in the affirmative, if 
he had been alked ferioufly whether he really ima- | 
gined they were two thunderbolts ; and yet, nol 
plainer terms, though more expreffive of their trud 
character, would have given his readers fo clear aiJ 
idea of the force and impetuojity which he meant 
to afcribe to thofe heroes. 

Again, 
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. Again, when the fame excellent and corredt poet 
feys that mount JStna threw its fires as high as the 
fiars^ nobody taxes him with a defigned falfehood v 
tliough his expreffions be not literally true, and we 
are fare he could not but have been fenfible of it 
himfelfat the time that he made ufe of them : but 
nothing iliortofan hyperbole could have given us 
a true image of the effort of his imagination, toex- 
prefs his idea of the very great height of thofe 
flames. 

Laftly, when JEneas, in the fame poet, in the 
midft of the relation of his adventures, comes to 
mention Sicily^ inftead of faying, in fo many 
words, that his father died there^ addreffes Himfelf 
directly to his father, ,and exclaims, HfC tne^ pater 
cptim^ fejfum dejeris ; do any of his readers ima- 
agine he really conceived his father to be within 
hearing? But no funple narration could fufficient- 
ly have expreffed that ftrong regret, and tender 
affeftion, which the revival of his father's memo- 
ry awakened in his mind. We naturally perfonify 
every thing that caufes us much pleafure or pain^ 
and a vivid recolleftion makes every thing feem 
prefent. Thus this direft addrefs to the deac;! 
Anchifes, though, ftrictly fpeaking, without the 
leaft foundation, gives us the trueft idea of the 
unfeigned grief of iEneas, and of the afFeding 
fenfe he had of his lofs, and therefore lets us into 
the true ftate of his mind ; not, indeed, by a 
dired interpretation of his words, but in a more 

certain, 
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certain, though an indrreft manner, by means <^ 
.thofe ciramftatKes which always accompany that 
ftate of mind 

Figurative fpeech, therefore^ is indicative of a 
perfon's real feelings and ftate of mind, not by ^^^^ 
means of the words it confifts of, confidered as | -j 
Jigns of Separate ideas^ and interpreted according (^ ^^ 
to their common acceptation \ but as circumfiances ]^^ 
naturally attending thofe feelings which compofo m^^ 
any ftate of mind. Thofe figurative expreffions, * "l.^ 
therefore, are fcarce confidered and attended to as ^ 
words^ but are viewed in the fame light as atti- 
tudes^ gejluresy and looks^ which are infinitely more 
expreflive (di fentiments and feelings than words can 
poflibly be. 

Since, however, the literal impropiiety of figur- 
ative expreffions is excufed only on account of 
their being confidered as indications of thofe feel- 
ings and fentiments which no words, literally in^ 
terpreted, could defcribe, they ftiould never be 
ufed but when the fituation of the perfon who ufes 
them is fuch as will render thofe feelings and fen- 
timents natural. Otherwife, there being nothing 
left to excufe and cover the impropriety of the 
figure, the words prefent nothing but the naked 
nbfurdityy and the writer is detefted, either in pre- 
tending to feelings that could have no exiftence, 
or in afferting what is apparently falfe and contra- 
didtory. This obfervation may be applied to 
every figure of fpeech i and as it is an obfervati- 
on 
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on of confiderable confequence, it will be fre- 
quently repeated, and applied to the particular: 
figures, when they come to be feparately explain- 
ed and illuftrated. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XIL 

The Divijiott of this Part of the Work into what af- 
feEls the Passions, Judgment, and Imagi- 
nation. 

Of the Effect of Vivid Representation, th^ 
Ufe of the Present Tense in defcribing pafi 
Sceftes, and of particular Names and Cir- 
cumstances. 



H 



. A V I N G confidered the nature of tafte, and 
of figurative language in general, I proceed to 
confider diftinftly the feveral objects that offer 
themfelves to our attention refpefting the orna- 
ment that fentiment admits of. Thefe, as they 
were before pointed out, are either fome of the 
more remarkable and general affections of the 
ftronger pajfions-, thofe forms of addrefs which 
are adapted to engage affent^ or thofe finer feelings 
which conflitute the pleafures of the imagination. 
Each of thefe three objects will engage our atten- 
tion in the order in which they are here menti- 
oned. 

The firfl obfervation I (hall make on the general 
affeaions of the pajions^ is, that they are engaged, 
and we feel ourfelves interefted, in proportion to 
the vividnefs of our ideas of thofe objects and cir- 

cumftanccs 
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cumftances which contribute to excite them. The 
genuine and proper ufe of the paflions undoubted- 
ly is to rouze men to juft and vigorous aftion up- 
on every emergency, without the flow interven- 
r tionof reafon. It is, therefore, wifely provided, 
that they ftiould be raifed by the immediate view 
and apprehenfion of the circumftances proper for 
their exertion. Being, therefore, blind and me- 
chanical principles, they can only be conneAed 
with the view of fuitable circumftances ; fo that, 
whenever thefe are prefented, whether the paflion 
would, in faft, be ufeful or not, it cannot fail to 
be excited, and to rife to its ufual height. 

Thisobfervation fupplies us with a reafon why 
our minds are as fenfibly affected with fcenes of 
jpajiy or even of ideal diftrefs, as with a mere rela- 
tion of what is prefent and reah All the advan- 
tage that the latter circumftances united hatre, is, 
that they engage us to think more intenfely of 
the cafe, which will confequently make the ideas 
more vivid, and the fcene more interefting. But 
that fcenes of ideal diftrefs have as much power 
over the imagination as fcenes of diftrefs that are 
paft^ cannot but be allowed, when we confider, 
that even reafon can plead nothing more in favour 
of the one than of the other ; fince the paffion is 
equally unavailing in both cafes. Why may I not, 
with reafon, be as much interefted in the adven- 
tures of iEneas or Telemachus, as in thofe of 
Themiftocles, Xenophon, or any ©f the heroes 

of 
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of Greece or Rome ? If the one never had any ex- 
iftence^ neither have the other any at prefent, 
which, with refpeft to the final caufes of our paf- 
fions, is the fame thing. 

The faithful hiftorian, and the writer of ro- 
mances, having the fame accefs to the fprings of 
the human pafllons, it is no wonder that the latter 
generally moves them more forcibly, fmce he hath 
the choice of every circumftance that contributes to 
raife them ^ whereas the former .hath nothing in his 
power but the difpofition of them, and is reftrift- 
ed even in that. I fancy, however, that no per- 
fon of reading and obfervation can doubt of the 
fadt, that more tears have been fhed, apd more 
intenfe joy hath been exprefled in the perufal of 
novels, romances, and feigned tragedies, than in 
reading all the true hiftories in the world. Who 
ever, upon any occurrence in real hiftory, ever 
felt what he mull feel in reading Clarifla, George 
Barnwell, Eloifa, and many other well-contrived 
fiftions. It is to no purpofe to fay to ourfelv^s, 
^ This is all a fiction, why am I thus affefted?" if 
we read, and form an idea of the fcenes there ex- 
hibited, we muft f^el in fpite of ourfelves. The 
thought of its being a fiftion enables us to make 
but a feeble and ineffe&ual effort to reprefs 
our feelings, when the ideas which excite them 
are very ftrong and vivid. Some perfons, howe- 
ver,^ may have acquired fuch an averfion to all 
works of fiftion, that they cannot be prevailed 
H upon 
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upon to give that unprejudiced attention to them 
which this experiment requires. 
^ The ufe of the prefent tenfe in the narration of 

paft events contributes greatly to heighten the ideal 
prefence of any fcene. This form of narration 
is introduced with the moft advantage when a pre- 
ceding lively and animated defcription hath alrea- 
dy, as it were, tranfported the reader into the 
fcene of aftion. In that fituation of mind, he is 
fo far from being fenfible of the real impropriety 
of that ftyle, that it appears to him the moft na- 
tural ; and indeed no other would correfpond to his 
feelings : and too precipitate a return to the pro- 
per ftyle of narration would have a very bad ef- 
fect, as it would put an end to the pleafmg illujioriy 
which makes the fcene fo interefting^ and which 
can continue no longer than while the reader con- 
ceives himfelf prefent with the objefts that are 
presented to his imagination. In the following 
poetical defcription of a battle, we have an exam- 
ple of a \txy naturaly and therefore (for the reafon 
given above) unperceived tranfition from the preter 
to the prefent time- 

And now with fhonts the fiiocking armies clofed. 
To lances lances, fhields to fhields oppofed • 
Hoft againft hoft the fhadowy legions drew. 
The founding darts an iron temped flew ; 
yidors and vanquifh'd join promifcuous cries. 
Triumphing fhouts and dyfng groans ai-ife. 
With dreaming blood the flipp'ry field is dy'd, 
And flaughter'd heroes f<well tke dreadful tide. 

In. 
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paft or fiiture as prefent in the' very pkce of audi- 
ence ; for it requires an illufion capable iK)t only 
of affefting the imagination, but of impofing up-^ 
on the bodily fenfes too, to cova* the abfurdity of 
fuch language. Let this obfervation be applied 
to fome preachers when they defcribe the day of 
judgment. 

Thefe obfervations relating to the vivid repre- 

fentation of objects, fhew us the importance of a 

difcreet ufe of fi^ion, and works of imagination, 

, for the cultivation of the human heart. The heart 

; is inftru6ted chiefly by its own feelings. It is of 

= confequetice, therefore, how they are direfted, and 

! it cannot be a matter of indifference what tales 

' and novels are put into llie hands of diildren and 

youth. When once perfons are of an ^ge to form 

ideas of fuch delcriptions, and feel the fenfations 

refulting froHi them, reading a romance is nearly 

the fame thing as their feeing fo much of the 

world, and of mankind. Whatever, therefore, 

we fhould think improper for them to fee^ it is 

improf)er for them to uad or h^i for they have 

like fonfations., and retain fimilar impreffion&from 

both. 

In the fecond place^ I would obferve, with re-^ 
gard to the conduft of the paffions, that to repre- 
fent things to the life, in order thoroughly to af- 
feft and intereft a reader in the perufel of a com- 
pofition, it is of fingular advantage to be very 
drcumftantial^ and to infroduce as many fenjihk 

images as poffible. ' 

The 
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The powers of art have no other means of ex- ^"^ t 
citing our paflions than by prefenting fuch fcenes T^-^ 
as are found to excite them in real life. Now in V^** 
nature, and real life, we fee nothing but pariicularSy 
and to thefe ideas alone are the ftrongeft fenfations 
and emotions annexed. General and abftrad 
names are only fubftitutes for the particular, and 
are therefore farther femoved from their connexi- 
on with real objeds ; infomuch, that when gene- 
ral and abftraft terms are ufed, the imagination 
muft be employed to reduce them to particulars,^ 
before any real fcene can be imagined, or any\ 
paffion raifed. Now fmce general terms do not, 
without an effort of the imagination, fuggeft thofe 
determinate ideas which alone have the power of 
exciting the paffions, and the very exertion of fuch 
an effort muft, in fome nieafurc, prevent that 
temporary illufion, which is requifite to the ideal 
prefence of objedts, it is proper that the writer, 
who would thoroughly afFedt and intereft his rea-f "^^ 
der, (hould, as much as poflible, make that effort I ^ -*^\ 
unneceflary, by avoiding general and abftraft l fZ^ — 
terms, and introducing the proper names of per- 1 il^ 
fons and things, which have a more inimediate f '^^^j^^J!^ 
conneftion with fcenes of real life. - -^i 

Every body niuft have experienced, in relating « 
any thing that really happened, how difficult it is /^'^^ 
to avoid mentioning thofe circumftances of timej ^lA 
flaccy and perfon^ which were originally affociated 'ffl^^ 
>yith the pjjrtjculars of the ftory j and it i3 evident 

(not' 
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(notwithftanding it be generally efteemed a mark 
of • greater judgment to generalize ftories, and 
omit thofe particulars) that ftories told with all 
1 thofe circumftances, provided they be not fo many 
\ as to diltradl the mind of the hearer, and too much 
1 retard the relation of the principal incidents, are ' 
\ generally heard with more attention. In fa6t, it 
cannot be but that thefe circumftar^ces excite more 
determinate and precife ideas ^ and the more pre- 
cife and vivid are our ideas, with the greater 
ftrength do they excite, all the emotions and paf- 
fions that depend upon them. The mention of 
thefe particulars makes a relation to refemble real 
and aftive life. 

So important is this cbfervation, and fo far is it 
from being thoroughly attended to, that it may 
almoft furnifh a criterion to dlftinguifh true hiftory 
Acjfc from fable and romance. Even the bcft of our 
J^' > modern romances, which are a much more perfeft 
^ .^'^'^^Py ^f human life than any of the fidions of the 
^^ ancients, if they be compared with true hiftory, 
A^ fJS ^"^^^^ ^^ found to fall greatly fliort of it in their 
ftj^ / detail of fuch particulars as, becaufe they have a 
X kind of arbitrary^ and, as it were, variable con- 
nexion with real fads, do not eafily fuggeft thern,- 
felves to thofe perfons v/ho attend only to the con- 
nexion and fubordination of the incidents they 
have invented, and who, therefore, never intro- 
duce more perfons or things than are neceffary to 
fill them up : whereas a redundancy of partictdars^ 

which 
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which are not neceflarily connefted, will croud into 
a felation of real fads. 

It may not be improper to add, in this place, . 
that the mention of fo many particular perfons;, 
places, and times, in the books of fcripture affords, 
to the curieus obfervers of nature and probability, 
no fmall evidence of their genuinenefs and truth. 

The advice I would found upon thefe obferva- 
tions is, that a writer who would copy nature, and 
command the paffions which are peculiar to the y" 
feveral fcenes of it, fliould, in all narration or de- ^^ 
fcription, wherever the circumftances of a difcourfe 
will admit of it, prefer a more particular to a more 
general term ; as father^ mother^ brother^ fft^^^ &c, 
inftead of relation ; jujiice^ temperance y veracity ^ &c. 
and cruelty^ covetoiifnefs^ deceit^ &c. as the cafe re- 
quires, inilead of the more definite terms virtue^ 
and vice-^ and univerfally, the proper names of 
perfons, places, and things, rather than more com- 
prehenfive terms, which are applicable to other 
ideas befides thofe that are intended to be con- 
veyed. 

Shakefpeare interefts his readers more than moft ^ 
dramatic poets, becaufe he copies nature and real 
life in thk refpeft more clofely than moft othej^. 
It will, perhaps, not appear improbable that 
Shakefpeare'3 frequent ufe of particular terms, and 
his attention to the choice of them, contributed 
not a little to his peculiar excellence in diftinguifli- > 
ing the p^flions and charafters of human nature ; \ 

wher?^3 
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v-:i.: :r:; --: r^x^ it ger.eral ierm% leads wri- 

■ . • . "■ -.-.: c\. c!:i:a::ers, and not to make 

• .:'-.• "i v.T.io:: r.irire doth. If itlhould 

: *. *:■ • .r*: :".".: S.ukc fixture's happinefs in 

- -: . "• :.; . -:-:.■..: \td him to be lb particular 

■:.■...-."■-■-. *.r. -.■■.: dticiiptions, it may be 

-: . r.:...i::vrig the converfe of 

. ^r, .. crii.!;. confirms <he fup- 

: . : . -.- . .* n :.*.'.: i-- here hjggcfted to 

:..- .- :^- v-.-.V-^.':;h:ngp3:ticularcha- 

.. :. . \.\ ■-.'. .: ;.:::'c:;Iar terms. Homer 

„-. -. :: - ::. -'.r.Jiz details of circum- 

.' --.- : r. :r.i ;:-i c.'uracters are better 

... - . ■/ . ^ ■ _■;: - :.rc gcr.eral terms- up- 

: . ■ -. ■ ::';.: uir.triw.ii of his charac- 

- "./ ..•: ::;:rvir.r, Iftianuibjoina 
- - ;.>::":^-:e, -A the manner in 
. _- ■::::..w:::-:r.crig the common 
■ "^ /-■-::: :-:.-cx.eUent in its kind. 

; .".."...- .; l:::zy^2 ia their mouths ; 
; " ^ . ;.."." ." ..• \-i.\ 7:er Aake their heaij 

.' - . ...^: ^:-^ r.-i'b the hirer's wrilt, 

'■ . V. :' "..V.xi. vi:h rolling eyes. 

■ * ". .^. . .. ; r -^^ii-rtlras, 

..-■-- riisTiicoolf 

■ ^ "■ . ■ '..— ir ,y< hand, 

'. ' \, ^ 7. ■ -.---,. ^:.^b bis '^'■^'■c hiftc ■ 
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Told of a many tboufand warlike French 
That were embattled, and rank'd in Kent. 
Another lean, unwafh'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talk's of Arthur's death. 

Kin 6 John, Aa iV. Scene 4, 

The facred writings abQund with the moft 
lively and animating defcriptions, which derive 
their excellence from the notice that is taken of 
particular circumilances See, among other paf^ 
fages, Ifaiah xxxix. 4, to 15. and Jer. xiv. 15. to 
the end. 

One reafon why philofophers feldon> fucceed in 
poetry, may be, that abftraa ideas are too familiar 
to their minds, * Philofophers are perpetually em-^ 
ployed in reducing particular to general propofn 
tions, a turn of thinking very unfavourable to poe- 
try. One reafon, likewife, why poetry is gene^ 
r^Uy fooner brought to perfection than ^ny othen iA 
branch of polite literature, may be, that, in early] . \^ 
ages, the ftate of language is moft favourable t 
poetry \ as it then contains fewer abftrad termi 
On this account, a poet in an early age has tHi 
advantage of a later poet, who has equal ftrength 
of imagination. - It may be faid that, to c6unter- 
balance this, the greater progrefs which the art of 
criticifm will have made in a more refined age^^ 
will be an advantage to a later poet. But perhapsij 
refinement in criticifm may rather be unfavourabji 
to the genuine fpirit of poetry, as an attention t 
rules tends to deaden and diffipate the fire of ima 

g'mation. : 

J.ECTURE- 
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LECTURE. XIIL 

Of the pendency of ftrong Emotions to produce Be- 
lief, and the txanskmng . of Paffions from one 
Obje£l to another. 

HE tendency of ftrong emotions and paffi- 
ons to generate belief may help to throw light 
upon feveral things which occur upon the fubjeft 
of criticifm, and works of tafte and genius. And 
that we (hould be prone to conclude, that very 
vivid ideas, and ftrong emotions of mind, are de- 
rived from external objefts, and circumftances 
really exifting, can be no matter of furprife, when 
we refleft that objects really exifting do generally 
excite fuch ideas and emotions. Fivid ideas and 
ftroHg emotions^ therefore, having been, through 
life, ^ffociated with reality , it is eafy to imagine 
that, upon the perception of the proper feelings, 
the affociated idea of reality will likewife recur, 
and adhere to it as ufual ; unlefs the emotion be 
combined with flieh other ideas and circumftances 
as have had as ftrong an affoci^tion with fiBion. 
In this cafe the abfurdity and imppffibility of the 
fcene precludes afTent; and at thefalne time, by 
taking a,way the affociated cirpumftance, it greatly 
weakens the original impreffion. But while the 
rjmpreffions remain vividj^ and no certain marks qf 
' * / fiftion 
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fidion appear, the idea of reality will occur; 
that is, the mind will find itfelf ftrongly inclined 
to believe the fcene to.be real. 

This may help us to account for the fatisfaftion 
that is received, and particularly by youth, and 
all perfons of little knowledge and experience, 
in reading the hiftory of fuch beings and powers 
as far exceed every thing human, and- which ne- 
ver could have had any exiftence ; as of fairies in 
European countries, genies in the Eaft ; the heathen 
gods and goddejfes in the ancient claffical ages, and 
knights-errant and necromancers in modern ftory. 

It may, Kkewife, fuggeft a reafon why thefe 
ftories are read with lefs pleafure by perfons more 
advanced in years. In youth the vivid and mag- 
nified ideas prefented by fuch ftories, and the emo- 
tions confequent upon them, have a ftronger aflb- 
ciation with truth than any improbable circum- 
ftances attending them have yet acquired with 
fal/ehood. In reading them, therefore, there is 
iiothing to prevent the objeft from being con- 

/ceived to be ideally prefent^ and their unexperienced 
paffions are excited mechanically, as by the pre- 
fence of the like real objedts. Whereas the aflb- 
ciation which fuch ftrange powers and properties 
have acquired with the ideas of impojfihility^ falfi- 
hoodj and aBfurdity^ in the minds of perfons of 

«. confiderable age and refleftion, often mflkes it 
impoffible for them, even in imagination, tp con- 

\ ceive fuch things really to exift. 

If, 
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If, however, the fiftion be confiftent with it- 

felf, and be natural upon any uniform principles, 

or fuppofitions, fo that it (hall require only one 

fingle eflfort of the imagination to conceive the 

iexiftence of the imaginary beings and powers, 

i^d the ideas of inconfiftency and contradidion do 
not frequently occur through the courfe of the 
h J i narration, to deftroy the illufion ; a reader of a 
i lively turn of mind, though of good difcernmenf, 
jinay enter into the fcene^ and receive great plea- 
^ Ifure from the performance. But ftill, in confe- 
. ^ \iquejnce of a thoufand reiterated aflbciatioM, all 
' ftS } refsrefentations of things not founded on naturs 
\" / and fruth will grow lefs and lefs intcrefting as men 
advance in life. Even thofe fiftions which nioft 
nearly refemble truth, have but little power of 
amufmg perfons of great age and reflection. And 
that ftories in which are introduced fuch imagina- 
ry beings as the heathen gods, fairies, genies, 
necromancers, and the like, retain their power of 
amufing perfons of reading and tafte fo long as 
they do, may be afcribed to the impreffions made 
by them upon fuch perfons in their very early 
years; by means of which the fcenes in which 
they are exhibited are rendered much more vivid, 
and confequently have ftronger affociations with 
naltty than they would have had, if thofe perfons 
had not been made acquainted. with them, till 
they had been capable of perceiving their abfur-* 

Our 



L^ 
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Our pronenefs to verify ftrong fenfations may 
befeen, in the pieaftire we receive from argu- 
ments intended to |wove tlmt there rs fome foun- 
dation in ttue Wftory for thofe ftories which 
aflfedted us ftrongly when we were young; for 
inftance, the fabulous hiftory and mytliology of 
the Greeks; the poffibility of iEneas and Dido 
having been cotemporaries ; the favourable hear- 
ing which arguments in proof of the reality of 
apparitions and witches have met with from ma- 
ny perfons of fenfe and experience ; and from the 
pleafure which all perfons of tafte have lately 
received from the attempt to (how the real cor- 
fcfpondence there is with nature and truth in fiie 
manners, cuftpms, ceremonies, and extrav^n- 
cies of chivalry. May I not, likcwife, appeal tQ 
all perfons of reading and imagination, if it 
would not give them a moft fenfible pleafure to 
receive certain information, that all the adventures 
of fuch perfons as RMnfon Cmfoe^ and others 
whofe fiftitious ftories they have read with de- 
light, were literally true? And whatever we 
Ihould rjeceive pleafure from believing, we fliould 
ceftainly be inclined to believe. 

This connexion of vivid ideas and emotions 
with reality, will eafily fiirnifh the .mind with 
pretencQS for juftifying the extravagance of fuch 
paffions as love, gratitude, anger, reven^, and 
envy. Jf thcfe paffiqns be raifed, though evcf 
fo unreafonably, they are often able, by this mean^, 

to 
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to adjuft the objedt to their gratification. Befides, 
fince, in confequence of almoft conftant joint 
impreffions, all ideas are aflbciated with other ideas 
fimilar to themfclves, thefe paffions, while the 
mind is under their influence, and as it were 
wholly occupied by them, will excite, in abun- 
dance, all fuch ideas as confpire with themfelves, 
and preclude all attention to objefts and circum- 
fiances connefted with, and which would tend to 
introduce, an oppofite ftate of mind. 

In the eye of the captivated lover, the object 
of his afFedions appears with more charms than 
firft excited his paffions : and how apt are we to 
take offence at thofe perfons who endeavour to 
give us an ill opinion of thofe who have fliown 
us kindnefs or refpeft*? On the other hand, how 
little merit can any body allow the man that hath 
affronted him ? and now mean and contemptible 
a figure do thofe perfons fometimes make in our 
imagination, whofe fuperiority at firft excited our 
envy ? 

An attention to thefe afFeftions of our minds 
will fhow us the admirable propriety of innumera- 
ble fine touches of paffion in our inimitable Shake- 
fpeare. How naturally doth he reprefent Caffius, 
full of envy at the greatnefs of Caefar, whofc 
equal he had beeji, dwelling upon every little 
circumftance which (hows the natural weaknefs of 
■ him whom fortune had made his mafter. Speaking 
, of their fwimming^ogether "cmfs the Tiber, he 
fays, 

But 
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But ere we could arrire the point propofed, 

Csefar cry'd, Help me, Cafliiis, or I fink, 

I, as iEneas our great anceftor. 

Did from the flames of Troy, upon his flioulder. 

The old Anchifes bear -, fo from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Cslar. 

Again, in the fame fpeech, 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did fhake 'Tis true this god did fhake. 
— I did hear him groan, 



Ay, and that tongue of his • 

Alas I it cried. Give me fome drink, Titinius, 

As a fick girl. ■ 

Julius C^bsar, A6tl. Scene j. 

In the fame author, king Lear, expofed to a vi- 
olent tempeft, with his mind full of the ingrati- 
tude of his daughters, to juftify his vexation and 
impatience, conceives then^ to have taken part 
with his daughters. 



Here I (land your brave. 



A poor, infirm, weak, and defpifed old man. 

But yet I call you fervile minifters. 

That have with two pernicious daughters JQin'd 

Your high-engender'd bathes, 'gainft a head 

So old> and white as this. Oh! Oh I 'tis foul. ■ 

Aaill. Scenes. 

This is perfedly natural, provided we can fup- 
pofe his mind to have been fo violently agitated, 
as to perfonify, and feel Teal indignation againft 
things inanimate, which (as will be explained 
fliortly) is perhaps oftner the real cafe than is 
commonly imagined. 

With 
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With equal regard to nature doth he reprefent 
Hamlet as (hortening the time th^t intervened be- 
tween the death of his father and the marriage of 
his mother with his uncle, becaufe that pircum- 
ftance heightened and gratified his indignation. 
At firft he fays, 



That it ihould come to this ! 



But two moBtiis dead ; nay, not fo isuch, sot two^ 
Prefently after, in the f^ne foliloquy, 

■ I , M i MM ^. . . . ■■ Yet within a month. 

Afterwards he calls it a little month ; and, at laft, 

Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the fli^ng of her galled eyes. 
She married— —Oh moft wicked fpeed, topoft 
With fuch dexterity to inceftuous flieets. 

* A€t I. Scene I; 

Nearly allied to this laft obfervation is the fol- 

r lowing, that all ftrong pafliolis and emotions are 

\ liable to be transferred to incHfferent objeds, either 

L related to the proper objeiSt, or thofe whofe ideas 

j jEre accidentally prefent to the mind, at 'the time 

that it is under the influence of fuch emotion or 

paflion. This is nothing more than the funpleft 

cafe of the aflfociation of ideas, but the efFcfts of it 

are well worthy of our attention. Brute creatures, 

and even inanimate things, are nftt exempted from 

being, in this indireft manner, the objects of fuch 

human paffions, as it were the greateft abfiu'dity 

to fuppofe them thtjuji objects of. 

Do 
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Dd not all |x)ets and writers of romance repre- 
fcnt enamoured lovers in raptures with every 
thing belonging to the objeft of their affeftions, 
and taking uncommon pleafure in the groves, and 
every place where they have had their delightful 
interviews. Pious David envied even the fwal- 
lows which had built their nefts and laid their 
young in the Houfe of God. Aware of this, do 
not all perfons dread to conuiiunicate difagrceable 
information, and are they not eager to be the 
meffengers of good news ? In the former cafe, the 
meffenger becomes the objed of ayerfion v in the 
latter cafe, he is regarded with good-^will and 
friendlhip. 

The lofs or abfence of a friend may give fo 
much uneafinefs, that our impatience for the want 
of him, (hall produce a kind of indignation, which 
may, for a moment, fell even upon the obje£t of 
our afFeftion himfelf. This delicate circumftance, 
as Lord Kaimes obferves, hath not efcaped the 
notice of Sbakefpeare, who hath given an exad 
idea of it, in the laft words of the following 
paflage : 



He IS drown'd 



Whom thus we ftray to find, and the fea motks 
Our fruftrate fearojjion land. WeM, let him gp. 

Tempest, A^ III. Scene 3. 

It is poffible, however, that the poet might have 
had nothing more in view than fimply to exprefs 
^quie/cettce in lh iveftt. For the Aj^ords, fFell^ kt 

I him 
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him gOf will not exprcfs any thing of indignation^ 
without a particular tone, and manner, in the 
pronunciation of them- 

With as true a hand hath he copied thefe finer 
touches of nature in reprefenting King Richard 
as exprefling his indignation againft a horfe which 
liad formerly been. his, but which his enemy had 
got poffeffion of, and then rode. 

That jade Bad eat bread from my royal hand j 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him* 
Would he not ftumble ? Would he not fall down ? 
'(Since pride mud have a fall) and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did ufurp his back. 

Richard II. Ad V. Scene n. 

In the fame mafter of the human feelings we 
fee the mind of Othello, when thrown into a vio- 
lent perturBation by the firft fufpicion of jealoufy 
againft his wife, defcribed as exprefling its firft 
refentment in terms of the utmoft impatience 
againft the informer. 

Villain, be fare thon prdve my love a whpre I 
Be fure of it, &c. 

Othello, Ad III. Scene 8. 

That thefe feeming irregular fallies. of paffion 
are, however, natural, may eafily be conceived 
from confidering, that in our infancy wemever 
look farther than the tieareft caufe of our difquiet 
^ on which to fix our refentment ; that few per- 
'. fons, upon fudden provocation, can forbear ex- 
prefllng their refentment in the fame indifcriminatc 

manner; 
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manner ; and that there are many well-attefted 
inftances of the greateft imaginable extravagancies . 
of this kind in perfons of ftrong paffions and little 
refledlion- Are we not credibly informed by He- 
rodotus, that Xerxes, in great wrath and earned-^ 
nefs, infulted the Hellefpont, both by words and 
aftions, when he found the bridge he had laid 
over it broken to pieces. Nay, did. not the 
Athenians inftitute a procefs at la.w againft all in- 
ftruments of murder, by which clubs, axes, 
fwords, and the like, were ftriftly tried, and, if J^ [ 
found guilty, expelled the territories of Attica? : 
Nothing like any of thefe inftances could evei* 
have occured, nor could any paflion ever have 
been expreffed, or gratified, in fo abfurd a man- 
ner, if the mind had not been under 2i temporary 
illufion^ during which it aftually tonceived thoft} 
things, which were no moral agents, to be the 
proper objects 6f paflion. 

Let it be obferved, that the perfonifkation of 
brute creatures aiid inanimate things is taken no- 
tice of in this place, as it accounts for their be- 
coming the obje<fls of the paffions properly fd 
caUed. This fubjeft will be confidered in a futurii 
Jedure in quite another light, as contributing t6^ 
txcxitthokJinerfeeUngSy which have been before 
fpoken of, as conftituting the pleafures ot th^ 
imagination. ' 
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LECTURE XIV. 

Of the Influence ef the Paffims m each others and other 
(Srcumfimces relating to Jiroi^ Emotions of Mind. 



A 



NOTHER obfervatioii relating to thepaf- 
fions, and of confiderable ufe in critidfm, is that 
they are excited with more or lefs eafe according 
to the Jiate of mind previous to ihem ^ and that whea 
leveral of them are in joint poffeflion of the mind^ 
they are liable to be greatly affefted by their tw- 
tual influences upon one another- 

Thofe pafficms, the emotioiis belonging to whicft 
arefimilar, eaiily introduce, and, a$ it were^ pa& 
into one another. As Mr. Huma well es^refles it, 
^^ AH refembling impreflions are connected togc- 
** ther; ^nd no fooner one arKbB, than the reli 
** naturally follow. Grief and difaj^x»ntq5«>t 
*' give rife to anger, anger to envy, oivy to mar 
** lice, and raalice to grief agam. In JKkc mm* 
^ ner our temper, when elevated with joy, imi* 
^ turally throws itfelf into love^ generofity, ccxt^ 
^ rage, pride, and other refanbling affcftioBs.'^ 
fliuim*s dijjertation oft thcpaffhrn. 

On the other hand, when emotions of a way 
oppofite nature, which confift of contrary feelings, 
ate;, from, independent cauCes, excited in the mind 

ar 
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at the fame time, the oppofition, or contraft, ferves 
to heighten both. Their difference being hereby- 
rendered very fenfible, each of them is mpreftrong- 
ly felt than either of them would have been, if 
they had been impreffed fingly. 

The former of thefe obfervations admits of the 
caficft illuftration fiom the kindred paffms^ as they 
may be called, of love and pity. Thefe, having 
the fame languid tone, the fame fituation of mind 
is favourable to the introduftion of both ; and the 
mind, after having been under the influence of 
one, is more eafily fufceptible of impreffions from 
the other. 

This is finely illuftrated in the fpeech of Othello 
in Shakefpeare, the following lines of which clofe 
the account he gives of his courtlhip of Defde* 
mona. 

■ On this hint I (pake. 



She loved me for the dangers I had paft. 
And I loved her that fhe did pity them. 

Othell#, Aft I- Scene 8L 

Itmuft, however, be acknowledged that, in this 
cafe, a relation of perilous adventures, in which z 
pcrfon hath acquitted himfelf bravely, begets 9 
great ejleem for the adventurer, which is a confn 
derable ingredient in the pallion of love. 

To be fenfible of the effeft of the camrariety of 
emotions, let any one but think how impatient of 
mirth muft a perfon be who is oppreflfed with for^ 
rm / hqw mticlj every appearanceof joy heightens 
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his diftrefs! Hence the fentiment^ whiqh Milton 
afcribes to Satan in Paradife ; ' 

With what delight could I have walk'd the round f 
- — "— But I in none of thefe 
Find place or refuge, and the more I fee 
PleafuFes about me, fo much the more I feel 
Torments within me. 

Paradise Lost, Book IX. 

When two ftates of rnind are wholly oppofite to 
pnc another, it is pleafant to obferve the flu£luatm 
qf mind occafiojied by the alternate prevalence of 
leach of th^m. If a refolntion muft fucceed itj>^a§ 
is the cafe of Meleager's mother debating with 
herfelf whether to dellroy her fon, or revenge hei* 
prother ; the prepoiiderating; of the rnind to on^ 
fide ill fojne meafure gratifies that paflfion,^ which 
neceflarily abates its violence, and gives a rnq- 
mentary advantage to the contrary inclination. 
This circumftanc^ may prqlong th^ ftate pf fuf-^ 
penfe, in which, in this fituation, the mind is ne- 
ceflarily kept a confiderable time. 

If no refolution be depending, a^ in the mere 
impreffion made upon the mind by good and ba4 
pews, the ftronger emotion will at length over- 
power the lefs ; and the mind, after having been 
fubjeft to the influence of both^ will fettle in a ftate; 
\yhich is the refuh of their joint impreflions. We 
fee a ftrong confli^ of oppofite fenfations in Qf- 
myn in chains on hearing fome. unexpected gQo4 
news. Mmrnin^Bride^ A£l IIL Scene z. 
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Thefe obfervattons relating to. the oppofitioh of 
emotions and paflions i^ of great importance, 
even in the condudl of life. In no other refpeft 
doth men's happinefs fo much depend upon the re-- 
gulation of their paflions. Since it is obvious that 
the fenfe we have of our happinefs may be in- 
creafed by comparifon with the mifery of others ; 
and our meannefs and wretchednefs may, .for the 
fame reafon, be made fenfible and intolerable, by 
refledtion upon the happinefs we do not ^rtake. 
The paflion of envy hath no other fource for its 
venom ; and hence the delightful fentiments of 
gratitude, and the calm emotions of contentment 
derive all their pleafures. 

In order to raife a very lively and tender fenti- 
■ ment, it is of advantage to defcribe the circum- 
ftances which raife it, in as few words as poflible. 
The lefs time is loft in tranfition, the nearer is any 
fentiment brought in contraft with the preceding 
ftate of mind, and confequently the more fenl^bly' 
it is perceived. Befides, when few words are fuf- 
ficient to prefent a moving fcene to the mind, if 
approaches nearly to giving a viev/ o( the fc^ne 
if/elf J without defcriptiori. ' The writer difappears,' 
and the fcene itfelf is before us ; and to apply a ge-- 
ner^l maxim to this particular cafe, if the princi- 
pal and leading cifcumftances in any fcene be ex- 
preffed, the more negligent a writer feems to beto 
unfold all the particulars connefted with them, the; 
more will the feeder ittu^ine j and 'mftead of hi^ 
•• : perqeiv^ 
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pcrceiviqg the ef&ft of every circumftancc of the 
fpene feparatdy, they will all croud upon his 
mind it\ont complex fen/atmi andaflfedhim with 
all their powers united. 

The folbwing is a moving image in Virgil's de- 
(pription of the return of Eurydice to the. infernal 
regions, 

|nya)idas tibi tendens, beu non tua, palmas. 

Gf ORG. Lib, IV, 

The rbader conceives a more lively fenfation of 
fi variety of undiftinguifhed emotions from that 
Ihort'parenthefis,^ f^eu hqh tmy th^n if the poet had 
expatiated upon all the circumftances of the dif- 
ference of Eurydice's p^efent relation to Qrpheus, 
and that in which they had ftood to one another^ 
and which, but the moment before, they had both 
^ndly imagined was going to revive. 

The fame author gives his readers ^ more ex;-* 
quifite fenfation^ by means of a fingle epithet, in 
the following paflage, in which he defcrib^ the at-, 
tempi that Daedalus made to defcribe the piisfor-^ 
tune of his fon, than he could have conveyed in 
mor? words, though ever fo proper. 

Btt conatufi erat cafii^effingere in auro, 
Bic/«/ff> cecid^re inaniu. . 

uSneid, Lib.VII. 

When, under any afFedtion of mind, ftf ong fcnn 
fations have been affociated with ^^io^Azr trorir^ 
\t is ria^a| for a perfpn ur^er tli^ influepce of die 

qqrr?T 
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correfpoi>ding paffioft to repeat fuch wor<fe. ila 
thefc qafes, fingle wcwds prefent to the miiuj intirf 
fcencs with all thdr moving cirgumllances. 

Inimitably expreffive of tendcrnefs ts thcrepe-" 
titipn of the name of Murydice^ in the affefting hifc 
tory of Orpheus, both in Virgil and Ovid, thuf 
Jigppily imitated by Mr, Pope, 

Yet e^€H in death Ewjrdice he fiing) 
£iirydice ftill trembled on his tongue : 

Eurydice the woods, 

Eurydice the floods , 
]£urydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 

Qldt ON CjEciLIAVDAY, 

In all ftrong paflions, fome oi^e idea being pre^ 
fent to the niind more eminently than others, per-* 
fons under the influence of them naturally expr ef5 
that idea the foil, even though it obliges them to 
throw the fentence in which it is introduced into 
diforder, Thus Nifus, in Virgil, expofing himfelf 
to death for Eurialus, 

Me me adfum, qui feci ; in me convertite ferruot 
Oh Rutuliy mea fraus omnis. 

JEstiD, Lib. IX. 

Perolla, in Livy, full of horror and aftonifli- 
ment at the intention of his fon to murder Hanni-^ 
bal, begins his fpeech to hirp in the utmoft difor- 
der,^ with the moft folemn form of adjuration ^ 
^' Per, ego, te, fili," &c. 

It is a direft confequence of the aflbciation of 
Ideas, that^ when a pcrfow hath fuffered greatly on 
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any account^ he connedte the idea of tte fame c^ufe 
with any great diftrefs. This (hews with what 
propriety Shakefpeare makes King Lear^ whof« 
fufFerings were owing to his daughters, fpeak to 
Edgar, difguifed like a lunatic, in the following 
manner; 

What, have his daughters brought him to this pafs ; 
Cpuld'ft tho^ fave nothing ? Pid'ft thqu give them all ? 

King Lbak. 

And Macduff, 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ He hath no children. 

Macbeth, 

\ Writers not really feeling the paflTions they der 
(cribe, and not being matters of the natural expref- 
fion of them, are apt, withput their being aware 
gf it, to make perfons under the influence of ^ 
fti-ong ernotion gr paffion, fpeak in a manner that 
is very unfuitable to ir. Sometimes, for inftance, 
they feem rather to be defcribing the pajfion of 
another^ than exprefling their own. Sometimes the 
language of perfons, in interefting circumftances, 
fliows fuch an excurfion of mind from the princi- 
pal object, as demonftrates that their minds were 
not fufficiently cngrofled with it. And fometimes; 
^timing to ftrike and atlonifli, they make their he-> 
K)es ufe fuch language as is expreflive of no paf- 
-fion whatever, but is quite extravagant and abfurd. 
The French dramatic writers are moft common- 
ly guilty of the firft impropriety, Seldom conn 

<?eiving 
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ceiving the force of a i;eal paffion, they declaim 
upon the fubjeft in fuch a ftyle asanob/erver 
might poflibly ufe, but which would never occur 
to a perfon really interefted. In Corneille there 
are few inftanges of ajuft expreffion of paflion. 
The generality of readers, being little interefted.ia 
fuch reprefentations, are not apt to attend to the 
impropriety; but every perfon, upon refleftion,. 
would be fenfible that no perfon, really agitated, 
with paflion, would e:?cprefs bimfelf as Voltaire 
hath made Titus do. 

O de ma paflion furcur defefper6e. 

Aa m. Scene 6. - 

Even our Shakefpeare himfelf, though no writer 
whatever hath fucceeded fd well in the language 
of the paflions, is fometimes deferving of cenfure 
in this refpeft •, as when Conftance, in King John, 
fays to the meflenger that brought her a piece of 
difagreeable news, 

Fellow, he gone, I cannot brook thy light : f 

This news hath made thee a mod ugly- man* ; 

The fentiment and expreffion in the former line is 
perfedUy natural, but that in the latter refembles 
too much the comment of a cool obferver. Of the 
lame kind, but much more extravagant, is the 
following pafTage, which is part of the fpeech of 
Conftance, giving her reafons why (he indulged 
lier grief for the lofs of her fon. 

Grief fills the room up of my abfcnt child, 
jLies |n his bedj> walks up and down with me^^ 
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* 

Puts oil his pretty looks, repeats hk words . 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garment with his form ; 
Then I have reafoo to be fcmd of grfef. 

KiwG JoHN» A€t jy. Scese i. 

Shakefpeare's talent for wit and humour, and 
the genius of the times in which he wrote, have, 
upon many occafions, betrayed him mto the fe* 
jeond impropriety, which is, to make perfons' un- 
der ftrong emotions fpeak, as if their minds were 
not fufflciently engiofled with the prmcipal objcdt 
of thdr Concern* Would even a child, apprehen*' 
five of having his eyes inftantly burned out, fpeak 
4S he hath reprefented young Arthur to have 
ipoken, in order to perfuade his executioner to 
flefift from his purpofe? 

In good footh the fire is dead with grief, 
Bemg create f#r comfort, to be u fed 
In undeferved extremes. See elfe your (elf. 
There is no malice in this burning coal. 
The breach of heav'n hath blown its fpirit out, 
\ Andftrew'd repentant aihes on its head. 

KiMo JoHK, A6t IV. Scene K 

More improbable ftill is it that King John, in the 
agonies of death, and with his ftomach and bow- 
els inflamed with intenfe heat, would pun and 
quibble in the manner that Shakefpcarc reprefents 
him to have done j and that, when he was not a- 
ble to procure ai^y thing tpcooi his inward heat, 
heftiouldfay, 

I beg co!J comfort y And you arc fo ftraii. 
And fo ungrateful, yow deny me that. 

■' f my. Sceneg, 
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• If we cenfare thofe writers who rcpr^fcj^t per- 
fons as fpeaking in a manner onfuitable to theif* f 
fituation^with mucb more r^fon may we cenfure j 
thofe who leprefent petions as thinking and fpeak*< I 
ing in a manner unfuitable toiwjr charaOery or any ' 
circumfianoes whatever f Amofngdiefe unnatural 
fentiments "w^ may tank tiie avowing, or opea 
undifguifed propofal, of wicked purpofes : becatife , 
human nature is fo coiiftitutod^ tbatidiie£t vicfi 
and wickednefs is univerfally fliocking. For iSam 
reafon men feldcm entertain the thought of it ia 
their own minds^ niuch left propofe k to others^, 
but either under the appearance of virtuct or of 
fome great advantage, and with fome falvo for- 
the immorality of it. 

With admirable prppriety doth ICtog John hint 
to Hdbert how much he wqu14 oblige him if he 
would remove prince Arthur out of his way. But 
the following foliloquy of the Baflard Falconbridge, 
i;i the fame play, is certainly unnaturaL 

Well, while I am a beggar I will rail, 
And fay there is no fin but to be rich : 
And being rich, my virtue then fliali be 
t To fay there is no vice but beggary. 
Since kings break faith upoR commodity. 
Gain be roy lord, for J will worfhip thce^ 

King John, Aa II. Scen€6. 

In a much more unnatural and extravagant 
nunner is Lady Macbeth reprefented talking to 
herfelf when j(he is projeAing the- death of the. 
^iH|r. Mackfk, Aft'. 1. Scene 7. 

Inltancea 
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Inftances of the moft abfurd rant, and fuch ex- 
travagance as is incompatible with every charac- 
ter, and with every paffion, abound in Dryden'e 
-pkys^ particularly in the part of Almanzor in the 
Conqueft of Granada, 

It is impoflible not to fmile when Moliere makes 
Harpagus (when he is about to examine upon the 
rack all his family, fervants, fons, and daughters) 
fay he would apply the torture to himfelf, " et a 
moiaufli." 

Very extravagant likewife is the following 
fpeech, which Shakefpeare puts into the mouth of 
Ligarius : ' ^^ 

m Now bid me run. 

And I will ftrivc with things Impoflible, 

And get the better of them. 

Ju£ius CjisAR, A£tIL Scene]. ' 
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L E C T U R E XV. 

Of Forms of Addrefs adapted to gain Belief ; and; 
fi^ftf ^f ^^S^ that imply present Thouoht", 
V7«i^» unpreme-ditated Expression. 



H 



AVING obferved wfiaf I think moft rm-- 
portant relating to the pajftons^ I proceed to con- 
fider what relates to the judgment y in affenting to 
what is propofed to it. ^ 

Independent of the power of arguments^ there 
are feveral forms of addrefs adapted to engage beliefs 
which abound in the works of orators. Thefe it 
is in the power bf every fpeaker to adopt at plea- 
fure, as they arfe, each of them^ nothing more 
than a different manner in which arguments may 
be introduced and exprefled. Since, however, 
they do contribute greatly to the fuccefis of an bra- 
tor, I fliall enumerate the principal and molt ftrik* 
ing of them, and endeavour to fhew the caufe of 
the influence which they have upon our minds. * 

Every art of perfuafion founded upon natur^, 
and really tending to engage belief, muft cdnfil^ 
of fuch forms of addrefs as are natural to a perfoh 
who is himfelf ftrongly convinced of the truth and 
importance of what he contends for ; who is coil- 
fclous tEat he is perfectly maftbr of his fubjedt, 
''-' and 
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•' and acquainted with every thing that can be ad- 
vanced for or againft the queftion in debate ; who 
• is pofleffed even of a redundancy of proof for what 
' he advances; and who is, moreover, perfectly ^ 
candid ^k1 unprejudiced, willing to allow all the . 
weight he can to the pleas of tus adveriaries. 

From the principle oi fympathy, which is natu- 
ral to the human mind, we univerfally feel our- 
felves difpofed to conform to the feelings, the fen-» 
timents, and every thing belonging to the fituation 
of thofe we converfe with, and particularly of all 
thofe perfons who engage much of our attention. 
If, therefore, no prejudice intervepe, we always 
feelourfelves more or lefs difpofed to adopt the o- 

/ jiinions of thofe perfons with whom we have fre- 
quent intercourfe. Confequently, we are, in all 
cafes, more difpofed to give our aflent to any pro- 
pofition^ if we perceive that the perfon who conr. 
tends for it is really in earneft, and believes it him- 
felf. Indeed, prior to pur hearing any arguments^, 
we are naturally inclined to fuppofe, that a ftrong 
conviction and perfuafion in other perfons could 
not be produced without a fuff£ient caufe\ from 
being fenfible that a like ftrong perfuafion is found- 
ed upon fufficient reafons in ourfelves. The ideas 

i of firmg perfuafion and of truth being, on this ac- 

1 count, intimately afifociated together, the one 
will introduce the other, fo that whatever manner \ 
of ^dreis tends to dqiionftrate that the advocate ' 

for 
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for any ppinion is really convinced of it himfelf, 
tends to propagate that convidtion. 

A perfon fhews that he is fully perfuaded of the 
truth of what he contends for, and his confidence 
in the goodnefs of his caiife, when h6 is willing to 
appeal to the judgment and confcience of other 
perfons, and particularly when he dare appeal to 
his adverfary himfelf. For no perfon would feri- 
oufly make fuch an appeal, who did not believe 
his caufe to be fo clear that all the world, if they 
confidered it, would concur with him in it. This 
formal appeal, therefore, to a perfon's judges, his , 
liearers, and his adverfary, is a figure of the firll 
rank in oratory, and greatly conducive to the pur- 
pofe of perfuafion. 

It hath ftill a ftronger efFeft of the fame kind ' 
when an orator bre^^ks out into an exclamatioUy ^x- 
preflihg his wonder, aftonifh^nent, and indignati- 
on, that his opinion (hould be controverted, or Iiis 
caufe ojppofed ; and a ftronger ftill, when not only 
vifible but invifible powers, when not only ration- 
al beings, but things inanimate are invoked, to at- 
teft the truth of what is advanced. All paffions 
f are communicative, and are univerfally propagat- 
ed by the genuine exprelTions of them. 

Many happy inftances of thefe forms of'addrefs 
are found in the orations of Cicero, particularly in 
his invedives againft Verres, Catiline, and Antony. 
The very firft words of his firft oration againft Ca- 
tiline, which was delivered in the fenate, when 
K Catiline 
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Catiline himfelf was prefent, confift of a very ve- 
hement exclamation and expoftulation. " How 
" long, O Catiline, will you abufe our patience? 
" &c." In a fpeech afcribed to Furius Capitoli- 
nu9, in which he expoftulates with the plebeians 
upon the encroachments they were perpetually 
making upon the privileges of the patricians, is 
the following noble and fpirited appeal: " In the 
" name of the immortal gods, what is it, Romans, 
" you would have ? You defired tribunes ; for the 
*' fake of peace we granted them. You were eager 
*' to ha^^e decemvirs j we confented to their creati- 
" on : you grew weary of thefe decemvirs, we ob- 
" liged them to abdicate, &c." 

In Cicero's oration for Mile, he exclaims, " O 
" that happy country which (hall receive this 
" man ! Ungrateful this if it banifli him ! mifera- 
'' ble if it lofe him !'* Declaiming in praife of 
Pompey, he invokes countries, feas, havens, and 
iflands, as witneffes of his courage, humanity, and 
wifdom. 

There is fomething peculiarly folemn and awful 
in the following apoftrophes in the fcriptures: 
'^ Hear, oh heavens, and give ear, oh earth, for the 
" Lord hath fpoken, Ifaiah 1. 2. Be aftonilhed, 
*' oh ye heavens, at this, Jer. ii. 12." 

Whatever, likewife, hath the appearance of pre- 
fent thought^ and extempore unprepared addrefs, con- 
tributes not a little to make a perfon feem to be in 
carneft. He then feems to fpeak from his real 

feelings. 
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feelings^ with^^ut having recourfe to artificial helps. 
In this view it hath often a good efFedt to check 
one's felf, and retract what we were faying, or e- 
ven to rejeft a fecond^ and recur to a firft fuppofi- 
tion ; to flop fuddenly, and niake an imperfed: 
fenfe, as if fomething juft then conceived had 
checked the courfe of the fentence, which was in- 
tended to have been delivered without interrupti- 
on. Objedions which the orator thinks proper 
to reply to, he may make to appear as if they oc- 
curred to his mind only the moment he mentions 
them J in which cafe the anfwer, not appearing to 
be premeditated, will be heard with the utmoft ad- 
vantage. It hath, likewife, the appearance of pur- 
fuing a fudden ftart of thought, and hath fome- 
times a very good efFedt, when opportunity is ta- 
ken, as if undefignedly, to make parenthefes in fen- 
tences, and to digrefs from the principal fubjeft or 
argument, and return to it again. 

I think it needlefs to give examples of all thefe 
varieties of addrefs which derive their power from 
the refemblance they bear to unpremeditated difcmrfcj 
in which the fentiments are fuppofed to be natural 
and fincere, proceeding directly from the heart ; 
and (hall only mention one from TiJlotfon, in 
which, with a very good efFedt he retrads a fingl^ 
word. " What is it then can give men the heart 
^' and courage (but I recall that word, becaufe it 
" is not true courage, but fool-hardinefs) to out- 
'* brave the judgments of God." 

K 2 Such 
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Such forms as thefe are moft natural in great a- 
gitation of mind, when the fucceflion of ideas is 
uncommonly rapid, and when, confequently, it 
may be expefted that fome thoughts Ihould inter- 
fere with others, and occafion frequent breaks in 
fentences, and interruptions in a chain of reafon- 
ing. St. Paul's epiftles abound with thefe abrupt- 
neffes ; and as they have not the leaft appearance 
of deftgn in them, they (how that he wrote from 
his heart, and dictated his real thoughts and fenti- 
ments at the time of their compofition. They 
likewife throw confiderable light upon the natural 
Ufnper of that great apoftle. We fee that he was a 
warm man, of a quick apprehenfion, of great ar- ' 
dour and vehemence in whatever he engaged in, 
and that h^ was inclined to be hafty. 

The perfedion of fpeaking is, certainly tofpeak 
extempore. All men muft, in a greater or lefs de- 
gree, have tried their talent this way, and have 
found the difficulty of fucceeding in it. Hence 
people liften with a continued wonder while a per- 
fon is delivering himfelf fluently without notes, and 
their admiration concurs with the forementioned 
caufes to attach them to the fpeaker, to his fenti- 
ments and views. Can we imagine it poffible that 
the primitive chrifl:ians, the firft reformers, and I 
may add, the founders of our modern fefts, fuch as 
the Independants, Qiiakers,and Methodifts, could 
ever liave attained to fo great a degree of populari- 
, ty, without the talent of haranguing extempore ? 

Can 
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Can we then wonder at the fuccefs of a judicious 
and happy imitation of thofe extempore forms of 
addrefs ? 

As a caution againft making too free with thefe . 
very bold forms of addrefs, which are adapted to 
ihow that a man is in earneft, and confident of the 
goodnefs of his caufe, I would advife that no gne 
appeal to another, unlefs it be morally certain that 
the perfon he appeals to, and boldly expollulates 
with, will really take his part, or, at leaft, that it | 
will be generally allowed that he ought to do it. \ 
Otherwife he exppfes his own vain confidence, and . 
betrays the caufe he efpoufes. 

Let no perfon venture to exclaim and apoftro- \ 
phize, unlefs the importance^ as well as the good- \ 
nefs of his caufe will juftify it. Thefe ftrong na- ^ 
tural emotions are not to be counterfeited. T6 
thefe arcana of nature it is hardly poffible that arti- 
fice fhould have accefs : and if the circuniftances 
and occafions of the addrefs will not juftify fuch 
vehemence of ftyle, a man makes himfelf ridicu- 
lous by attempting the impofition. Befides, dired 
exclamations and apoftrophes to perfons not pre- 
fent, or to things inanimate, though ever Co juft, 
ought to be ufed very fparingly-, fince, if they 
produce their natural and full efFedt, they raife the 
attention to fuch a degree as cannot be kept up 
long. 

It is, fikewife, proper that all Englifhmen in 
particular fliouid be informed, that a perfon of a 

•libera] 
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Imgfun^^ the geftures peculiar to ^«^^r, &c. and 
the fame when imitated. The difference is too ap- 
parent to efcape any perfon's obfervation. 

If thefe obfervations be ^fufficiently attended 
to, they will deter any prudent and confiderate 
perfon from attempting phrafes and modes of ad- 
drefs, expreflive of earnejinefs^ when they do not 
really feel thofe emotions, which will of themfelves 
fuggeft the proper attitudes and geftures corre- 
fponding to them. 

Thefe cautions are given in this place, becaufe 
they peculiarly relate to thofe forms of addrefs 
which exprefs earneftnefs, extreme confidence in 
the goodnefs of one's caufe, and that quick con- 
ception and animated delivery natural to extempo- 
rary fpeaking, which have now been explained. 
They are, indeed, applicable, but not in the fame 
degree, to the remaining forms of addrefs which 
are adapted to gain belief. 
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0/ Objections, Suppression of what mighibc 
faidy and Marks of Candour, 

W E more eafily give our affent to any propo- 
fition when the perfon who contends for it appears, 
by his manner of delivering himfelf, to have a \ 
perfect knowledge of the fubjeft of it, fo as to be i 
apprized beforehand of every thing that can be 
objefted to it, and efpecially if he feem to be 
mafter of more arguments than he chufes to pro- 
duce. For we naturally prefume that a perfon 
thus furnilhed hath Jiudied the queftion in debate, 
that he cannot but have weighed the arguments 
that appear to be fo familiar to him ; and therefore 
that he hath determined juftly concerning it. 
Thefe forms of addrefs, as well as thofe which 
are natural to a perfon who is greatly in eameft, 
have been obferved, and the advantage attending 
them may be had by thofe perfons who adopt, or 
imitate them, with judgment. 

Thus an able orator will fometimes difarm his 
antagonifts, and gain his hearers, by anticipating 
all they can allege for themfelves, and by obvi- 
ating their cavils before they have had any oppor- 
tunity to ftart them ; by which means his argu- 
ment proceeds without interruption. 

The 
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The chief art of an orator in anfwering ob- 
jeftions confifts in introducing them at a proper 
time, juft when it may be fiippofed they may 
have occurred to his hearers ; before they could 
have had time to influence their minds, and leflen 
tlic weight of his arguments. By this means an 
orator feems to read the very thoughts of his 
audience ; and a proof of fuch a perfeft acquaint- 
ance with his fubjeft, and even with the fenti- 
ments of his hearers, and of his adverfaries, 
about it^ cannot fail to operate powerfully in his 
favour. 

In an oration afcribed to Junius Brutus, exhort-* 
irjg the Romans to throw off the yoke of the 
Tarquins, we have an example of an objection 
arnticipated in a very happy, mafterly^ and fpi- 
rited manner. After dcmonftrating to the people 
the power they were poflefTed of to redrefs their 
grievances, the urgent neciiflity, and peculiarly- 
favourable opportunity for exerting it ; he makes 
a fudden paufe, as if he had jufl: perceived fome 
figns of diffidence in the countenances of his audi- 
ence, and had difcerned the very thoughts which 
occafioned them i and fays, " Some of you are, per- 
" haps, intimidated by the armj which Tarquin 
." now commands. The foldiers, you imagine, 
" will take the part of their general. Banifh fo 
*^ groundlefs a fear. The love of liberty is natu- 
" ral to all men. Your fellow-citizens in the 
** camp feel the weight of oppreflion with as quick 
" a fenfe as you that are in Rome. They will 

"as 
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'' as eafily feize the occafion of throwing off the 
'' yoke. But let us grant there may be fome 
" among them who, through bafenefs of fpirit, 
*' or a bad education, will be difpofed to favour 
*' the tyrant. The number of thefe can be but 
*' fmall, and we have means fufficient in our hands 
" to reduce them to reafon. They have left us. 
*' hoftages more dear to them than life. Their 
*' wives, their children, their fathers, their mo- 
*' thers, are here in the city. Courage, Romans, 
" the gods are for us," &c. 

An example of the fame nature we have in St. 
Paul, difcourfing about the refurredtion-. *' But 
'' fome will fay. How are the dead raifed ? and 
*' with what body do they come ? Thou fool, that 
*' which thou foweft is not quickened except it 
" die," &c. I Cor. xv. 55, 36. 

If it be not convenient to fpeak at large to art 
objeclion juft at the time when it may moft pro-^ 
bably be fuppofed to occur to the audience, when 
yet it might be attended with fome inconvenience, 
and it would not be prudent, wholly to overlook 
it ; it may, in fome meafure, take off the f6rce 
of it, if, at that time, the orator only hint his be- 
ing aware of it, and promife to difcufs it more 
particularly afterwards. In this cafe the hearer is 
engaged to drop his attention to it, and to defer 
the confideration of it till the fpeaker himfelf take 
notice of it. 

Sometimes there may be aji appearance of im- 
propriety in the very circumjlances of the oration, 

which 
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which muft be taken notice of befpre any argu- 
ment can be entere4 upon. As when DemQfthe- 
nes rofe up to fpealc flrft in the agembly, wfien 
he was not of a fufficient age to aflume that pri- 
vilege, and when Cicero engaged in the accufa- 
lion of Verres^ when he had never appeared at 
the bar before, but in the defence of his clients. 
In both thefe cafes thofe accomplilhed orators en- 
deavoured to fatisfy their audiences with refpedt to 
thefe unexpeded circumftances, before they ea- 
tered upon any article of the fubjedt in debate. 

It is a capital ftroke of eloquence, when an ora- 
tor is able to retort the objeft\on of his adverfary 
upon himfeif ; and, allowing the truth of what 
is objeded againft him, to fliow that, in reality, 
it is fo far from making againft him, that it makes 
greatly for him, and, in fa£t, helps to confute his 
opponent. Thus St. Paul frankly acknowledges 
the herefy with which his adverfaries charged him ; 
but at the fame time intimates that his was fuch 
a herefy as was perfedly confiftent with, and 
even required by the law which they were then 
endeavouring to prove he had violated, infulted, 
and apoftatized from. " But this I confefs unto 
^ thee, that after the way which they call herefy, 
«* fo worfhip I the God of my fathers, believing 
** ^11 things which are written in the law, and the 
•^' prophets ; and have hope towards Gcd, which 
•* they themfelves alfo allow, that there (hall be 
^ a refurreftion of the dead, both of the juft and 
**unj[uft.*' Aclsxxiv. 14, 15. 

Cicero, 
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Cicero, though not with the ftrifteft regard to 
truth, endeavours to give a favourable turn of this 
kind to the objedtion which was made to his con- 
dudt in leaving Rome,, during the prevalence of 
the Clodian fadion. " My departure," he fays, 
*' is objected to me ; which charge I cannot an- 
^* fwer without commending myfelf. For what 
^ muft I fay ? That I fled from a confcioufnefs of 
*' guilt ? But what is charged upon me as a crime 
^ was fo far from being a fault, that it is the moil 
*' glorious adion fmce the memory of man. That 
" I feared to be called to account by the people? 
^ That wa^ never talked of; and if it had been 
" done, I (hould have come off with double ho- 
** nour. That i wanted the fupport of good and 
** honeft men ? That is falfe. That I was afraid 
*' of death? That is a calumny. I muft therc- 
" fore fay, what I would not unlefs compelled to 
*' it, that I withdrew to preferve the city." 

In fuch cafes as thcfe, the pleafing furprife of 
the au<£ence, from feeing a thing in a light fo 
different from what they expefted, and in which 
it had been reprefented, and the conviction of the 
extreme weaknefs of the adverfery, in laying hold 
of arguments which really made againft him, 
operate greatly in the orator's fiivour. 

Any thing in an oration which is introduced in 
this form of obje£lion and anjwer^ or any thing fimi- 
lar to it, falls properly under tfie confideration of 
artificial addrefs ; fince nothing of that kind is ab- ^ 

folutely, 
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folutely neceflary in argumentation. In ftridl 
fynthetical demonftration there is no part of the 
whole procefs which bears that name, or any thing 
equivalent to it. Every demonftration is built up- 
on felf-evident truths. If a perfon thoroughly 
underftand the procefs as he goes along, no ob- 
jedtion will ever occur. If any do occur, it (hows 
that he hath not fufficiently attended to fomething 
©r other that went before, and he hath nothing to 
do but revife the fteps he hath gone over, for his 
complete fatisfadion. * 

Fadfcs and circumftanccs, on which the orator 
doth not intend to lay the chief ftrefs of his ar- 
gument, are often employed to good advantage, 
when they are mentioned only in a flight and in- 
cidental manner. By this artifice an orator infi- 
nuates, that it was in his power to have faid a 
great deal more upon a fubjedt than he hath done ^ 
. and while he feems, out of a redundancy of proof, 
to feleft only a few of the moft important argu- 
ments, the imagination of the hearer is apt to 
give more than their juft weight to thofe which he 
afFefts to pafs over in filence. Befides, it often 
happens that there is one point of light in which 
a fadt, or a circumftance, may for a moment be 
fhewn to advantage v whereas, if the fpeaker 
dwelt longer upoiji it, a clofer attention would ex- 
hibit views of it unfavourable to his purpofe. 

By 



mm 
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By this art, circumftances which would have 
made no figure in a detail, and have even given 
an idea of the poornefs of a caufe in which they 
were minutely infilled on, may contribute very 
confiderably to the fuccefs of an oration. They 
are hereby feen in their moft favourable light, 
and expofed to view no longer than they will 
bear it. 

Thus Demollhenes, in recounting the viftories 
of Philip, fays, " I fay nothing of his expeditions 
*' againft the lllyrians, and Pannonians, againft 
" Arymbas, and others, with which every body 
'* is acquainted." Thus alfo Cicero, in one of hii^ 
invedives, " I do not mention my adverfary*;3 
^ fcandalous gluttony and drunkennefs, I take no 
*' notice of his brutal lulls, I fay not a fyllable of 
*' his treachery, malice, • and cruelty." And, in 
his defence of Sextius, " I might fay many things 
" of his liberality, kindnefs to his domellics, his 
'* command in the army, and moderation during 
" his office in the province ; but the honour of 
" the llate prefents itfelf to my view, and, calling 
^ me to it, advifes me to omit thefe lefler mat- 
^ ters." 

When an orator fpeaks of himfelf, this flight 
mention or pretended omiffion of many particu- 
lars hath another advantage, that it carries the 
appearance of modejly, and on that account con- 
tributes not a little to recommend the fpeaker to 
the favourable opinion of his audience. 

This 
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This flight mention of circumftances hath aa 
uncommonly-fine efFedl when, out qf a delicacy 
of fentiment, and a tendernefs, to thofe he is ad- 
drefling, a perfon declines infilling upon what are, 
in reality, his ftrongell arguments. Was it pofli- 
ble for PWlemon to infift upon Onefimus's paying 
what he owed him, after reading the following de- 
licate and moving paflage in Saint Paul's letter to 
him- " If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
'^ ought, put that to mine acx:ount. I Paul have 
•* written it with mine own hand, I will repay it. 
** Albeit I do not fay to thee, how thou oweft 
" unto me, even thine own felf befides." Phil, 
yviii. 19. 

The fame Saint Paul, fpeaking, of himfelf and 
the churches of his planting, hath the following 
exquifite paflage, in his epiftle to the Corinthians, 
who had liftened to fome unfavourable accounts of^ 
him. " In nothing am I behind the very chiefeft 
*' apoftles, though I be nothing. Truly the figns 
** of an apoftle were wrought among you, in all 
" patience, in figns and wonders, and mighty 
" deeds. For what is at wherein ye were inferior 
'' to other churches, except it be that I myfelf 
'' was not burdenfome to you ? Forgive me this 
" wrong." I Cor. xii. 1 1, 12,- 13. 

It is eafy to conceive how, upon many occafi- 

ons, it may be of advantage not to fay, or at leaft 

■ to feem vt to fay, all we might upon a fubjeft, 

. but leave part to be fupplied by the hearer or 

reader. 
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reader. • This employs his faculties, and fets his 
imagination ftrongly and efFedtually at worlc. 
When an orator expreffes himfelf in fuch a manner 
as to make his hearers believe he could fay more, 
and when his known fituation makes it probable 
that he might have fufficient reafon, for pufliing 
his argument no farther than he doth (as when a 
perfon fpeaks or writes in defence of new and 
obnoxious opinions) in this cafe, the imagination 
of the hearer will never fuggeft too little. That 
fuppreflion, joined with our concern to fee a per- 
fon, of whom we have conceived a favourable opi- 
nion, in a fituation which obliges him to conceal 
the truth, inflames the paflions more than any 
thing that could have been faid, though ever fo 
convincing and fatisfaftory, upon the fubjecl. 

The circumftances in which Marc Antony de- 
livered Caefar's funeral oration, were peculiarly 
favourable to his views of exciting compaffion 
and refentment. Broken hints and filence would 
have a greater effeft in his fituation, than fpeaking 
openly could have had in any other. For the 
fame reafon it would, no doubt, be for the ad- 
vantage of chriftianity, if unbelievers had nothing 
to fear from propofing all their objedions to it in 
the moft open and public manner. In our pre- 
fent circumftances, infidelity is often fuccefsfully 
propagated by infinuations, obfcure hints, and 
afFefted fneers -, whereas, if all pretence for thefe 
artifices were cut off, by an unreftrained indul- 

L gence 
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gence of free inquiry and debate, no other mpthod 
could be found by which it could be fo conveni- 
ently propagated. In common life, is it not well 
known that fcanda:! is always moil efFedtually pro- 
pagated by hints and whifpers ? 

Let it, however, be remembered, as a caution 
againft the improper ufe of this method of pro- 
moting any caufe, that filence is ridiculous when 
no re^fon can be imagined, either from fear, mo- 
defty, tendernefs, or any other caufe, why a per- 
fon (hould not fpeak out. 

Laftly, nothing more efFedually conduces to 
gain belief!, than the appearance of candour and 
impartiality in the orator, and his willingnefs to be 
convinced if he have fallen into an error. An 
opinion maintained with fo much modefty, by a 
perfon fo diffident of his own judgment, and who 
appears to have no motive to bias him in favouir 
of falfehood,' is fure to be attended tp without pre- 
judice. We cannot help fympathizing with fuch 
a fpeaker, and afluraing his impartiality and can- 
did difpofition. 

We fhow our candour when we appear to be in 
doubt, and difcufs our own doubts ; when we free- 
ly allow as much weight as ppffible to the obr 
jedions of our adverfaries ; and particularly when 
we frankly retrad what we acknowledge we had 
too haftily advanced j alfo when, feeming to for- 
get out; own particular fituation^ as advocates for 

one 
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one fide of a queftion, we confult with our hear- 
ers, our judge, or our adverfaries, as if pcrfons 
on all fides were equally impartial, arid intent upon 
finding out the truth. This is paying a compliment 
to our audience, and to our adverfaries, which is 
generally returned with advantage. A decifion of a 
queftion, after fuch a candid and impartial dif- 
cuffion, hath the appearance pf being the unani- 
mous determination of all parties. It is no lon- 
ger one party only that we are attending to, but 
we almoft fancy fuch a candid opinion to be the 
refult of the confultation of all perfons concerned. 

In this cafe, the determination (hould be in- 
deed impartial, and what every perfon, who hears 
it, will think it right that all parties fhould adopt. 

We have a fine pifture of doubt in Cicero's 
defence of Cluentius. ** I know not which way 
" to turn myfelf," &c. ; and a good example of 
an impartial and fair appeal to an adverfary, in 
his accufation of Verres, " Now I defire your opi- 
** nion," Sec. ; and again, in his defence of Ra- 
birius, '' What could you have done in fuch a 
"cafe?" &c. 
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LECTURE XVn. 



Of the Pleasures of Imagination in generd^ 
and of the Standard of good Taste. 



H. 



.AVING confidered a variety of the moft 
important circumftances relating to the ftronger 
pajftons and emotions, the knowledge of which 
more eminently contributes to form a critic in 
works of tafte and genius, andalfo t\ioi<t forms of 
addrefs which are peculiarly adapted to gain affent ; 
I come in the third place, according to the method 
I propofed, to enumerate thofe finer feelings which 
conftitute the pkafures of the imagination^ in order 
to afcertain the nature and kind of thofe refined 
pleafures : but, previous to this, I (hall make a few 
general observations relating to the whole of this 
part of our fubjedt. 

The firft circumftance I ihall take notice of with 
regard to thofe exquifite feelings is, that the only 
inlets to them are, as Lord Kaims obferves, the 
eye and the ea7\ and that the other fenfes have no- 
thing to do with them. Colours and founds, it is 
remarkable, are tranfmitted to the mind, or fenfo- 
rium, without any fenfible intervention of the cor- 
poreal organs by which they are tranfmitted. The 

eye 
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eye and the ear, when they are in a found and 
healthy ftate, are fo little afFeded by the impref- 
fion of light, and the vibrations of the air, that 
were it not for internal evidence, we fhould not 
know that we had any fuch organs. 

We find that when our eye- lids are clofed, we 
cannot fee at all, and that we are obliged to turn 
our eyes towards any object before we can per- 
ceive it, or we (hould not readily difcover what it 
is on which vifion depends. In like manner, it is 
eafy to conceive that a rational being, coming in- 
to the world with the perfed ufe of the fenfe of 
hearing, would not be able, without fome expe- 
riment of the fame nature, to find out what part 
of his corporeal fyftem was the medium of thofe 
fenfations : whereas we cannot feel, tafte, or even 
fmell, without being at the fame time fenfi^le that 
fome part of the furface of our bodies is affefted 
in the firft of thefe cafes, and the tongue and nofe 
in the two laft. 

For thefe reafons, feeling, tailing and fmelling 
are confidered as fenfations of a groffer kind, and 
feeing and hearing as fomething of a much more 
refined and fpiritual nature. The former we can- 
not perceive without having at the fame time an 
idea of the corporeal inftruments by which they are 
conveyed to us ; whereas we contemplate ideas of 
the latter kind, as if we were wholly abftraded 
from the body. Hence, among other reafons, 

, there 
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there ft a kind of fhame annexed to the gratifica- 
tion of the gfoffer fenfes. Perfons of a refined 
tafte afFeiSt ah indifference to their pleafures,- khd 
difiemble the fatisfaftion they receiye from them ; 
as in eating, drinking, and the like : whereas we 
are very differently afFefted towards the pleafures 
6f harmony, which we perceive by the ear, and 
the beauty of colours alnd proportion, which we 
perceive by the eye. "^ 

Another obfervafion which may throw confider- 
able light upon valrious affections of the mind, in! 
the perception of thofe pleafures which we refet 
to the imagination, is, that fince the mind per- 
ceives, and is confcious of nothing, but the ideas 
that are ptefent to it, it muft^ as it were, conform 
itfelf to them ; and even the idea it hath of its own 
extent, (if we may ufe that expreffion) muft en- 
krge or contract with its field of view. By thii 
means alfo, a perfon, for the time, enters into, a- 
dopts, and is aftuated by, the fentiments that are 
prefented to his mind. 

This takes place fo inftantaneoufly and mecha-;- 
nically, that no perfon whatever hath refledtion, 
and prefeiKie of nund enoiigh, to be upon his guard 
againft fome of the riioft ufelefs and ridiculous 
effeftiS of it. What perfon^ if he faw another up- 
on a precipice and in danger df falling, could help 
ftarting back, and throwing himfelf into the fame 
poftiire as ht would do if he himfelf were going to 
fall ? At leaft he would have a ftrong propenfity to 

do 
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do it. And what is more common than to fee peF- 
fons in playing at bowls, lean their own bodies, 
and writhe them into every poffible attitude, ac- 
cording to the courfe they would have their bowl 
to take ? It is true,, that all men are not equally 
affected by this remarkable propenfity. The more 
vivid are a man's ideas, and the greater is his ge^ 
hefal fenfibility, the more intirely, and with the 
greater facility, doth he adapt himfelf to the fitua- 
tions he is viewing. 

• From this principle, converfing with mean and 
low ohjedts gives the mind an idea of the meannefs 
and narrownefs of its own powers ; and ideas of 
our own greatnefs, dignity, and importance, arfe 
the risfult of our coiitemplating large and grand 
objedls. This will be confpicuous when we c'orifi- 
der the fublime in compbfition. 

Hence the pafTions, fentimehts, and views of 
thofe perfons whofe hiftory is written fo as to en- 
gage our attention, become for a time (if they be 
not extremely oppofite to our own general (late of 
mind) our own paffions, fentiments, and views; 
and particularly, the accounts of the magnanimity, 
generofity, courage, clemency, &c. in our he- 
roes, are read with a fecret complacency and felf- 
applaufe, arifing from our indulging the fame tem- 
per and difpofition. 

Hence, in part, arifes the difficulty of reading the 
hiftory of any two rival ftates, or perfo^ages, with 

abfolute 
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abfolute indifference and impartiality. Before we 
were aware, we find we have entered into the fen- 
timents, paflions, and interefts of the one or the 
other of them-, and afterwards find it difficult to 
change fides ^ as it were ; notwithftanding^ in the 
progrefs of the hiftory, we may fee-reafon enough 
to be difgufted with the party we at firft adopted. 
We abfurdly continue to with fuccefs to thpfe we 
firft attached ourfelves to, though the reafons which 
attached us to them no longer ej^ift. The failings 
on one fide are regarded with tendernefs and com- 
paffion, as the failings of a friend ^ and the excel- 
lencies whigh difcovcr themfelve^ on the oppofite 
fide, are apt to be looked upon with eixvy and dif- 
Jike, as an advantage in the poffeffion of an ene- 
my. 

What reader, who has once been intereftcd in the 
fortune of Athens, by reading the firft book of the 
Peloponnefian war, written by Thucydides, is not 
vdiftrefTed to the laft degree with the mifcarriage of 
the flagrantly ambitious and unjuft invafion of Si- 
cily, and the fiege of Syracufe ? If any flxikingin- 
fiance of generofity, or mere courage, once inte- 
reft us in favour of a buccaneer, a highwayman, 
or even a dextrous cheat, how apt are we to read 
with pleafure of the defperate adventures of the 
former, and of the ingenious but bafe artifices of 
the latter? It is poffible that perfons of age, ex- 
perience, and refledion, may, in a great meafure, 

havQ 
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have correfted this mechanical propcnfity ; but it 
will ever retain a fenfible influence over the ge- 
nerality of mankind -, and thefe are almoft the on- 
ly people we have to do with in the bufmcfs of the 
paffions and imagination. 

This obfervation (hows us how cautious all wri- 
ters fhould be not to engagp the attention of their 
readers too much to vicious^charaders ; fince, when 
once they have, by this means, engaged our in- 
tereft in their favour, we are very backward to 
withdraw our good wifties ; and the intcreft wc 
take in the charadler and fchenles of a bad man, 
cannot but leave upon the mind an impreflion un- 
favourable to virtue. A natural love for virtue is 
a very infufficient fecurity againft this influence, 
efpecially in young minds. No writer, who hath 
at heart the intereft of virtue, and the happinefs 
of his fellow-creatures, ought totruttto it. Even 
the prudent and virtuous Mr. Richardfon hath in- 
terefted his reader fo much in the charader oi Love- 
lace^ in Clarifla, that, I believe, there are few of 
his readers who would be difpleafed with the fuc- 
cefs of his bafe defigns upon any other woman 
than Clarifla herfelf, in whofe favour we have been 
beforehand more ftrongly interefted. 

In the third place, let it be noted, that when 
each of the pleafures of the imagination are refer- 
red to fome one fource^ I only mean, that ideas and 
fenfations of that kind are the principal ones that 

enter 
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inter into its cottipcifition. For, infaft, hoiie of 
our intelleftual pfeafuires are fo fimple as to be de- 
tived from one Angle fource only. They are all 
Of fo complex a nature, and are fo conneded with 
one another, that, it is probable, there is not on6 
f^ntiment of pleafure or paih that can be called 
intelle£lual (not being a djredl impreflioil upon fomc 
of the external fenfesj^but what is more or lefs 
compounded of almoft all thfe other intelleftual 
pleafures and pains too. The principle of aflbcia- 
tion is predominant in every thing relating to but 
intelledtual faculties : and, in a fituatibn fo expdfed 
as ours is to pint impreJftmSj from a variety of in* 
dependent bbjeftsj our fetifation$ cannot fail to bfe 
fo commixed and combined together, that it muft 
be extremely difficult, if not impoflible, complete- 
ly to refolve arijr bne of them into all their fepfe- 
rate, comfJonent parts. All that can be dbne, is^ 
to place each pleafmg objeft, that occurs in works 
of tafte and genius, under that fpecies of pleafuffe 
which originally, or moft eminently^ entered intb 
rile compbfltion of it; and at the ftme time, 
tioi wholly to oriiit taking notice of other foUrcSs 
from which it borrows any thing coftfiderabfe. 

Montefquieu, in his Ejjay on fajie^ very ingeni-' 
oufly enumerates a variety of caufes which contri- 
bute to excite the fi^gle feeling or fenfation which 
the mind petceives upon the view of a regular gar- 
den. And Dr. Gerard, in his treatife upon the 

fame 
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fame fubjcft, has illuftrated the fame obfervatioii 
by analizing the complex ferifation of pleafure we 
perceive from a view of ^ fine human face. 

It will anfwer my purpofe better, and more emi- 
nently contribute to throw light upoti feveral othet" 
important particulars relating to Tafte, to cdiifidei- 
the pleafures we receive frcfm the jprofpedl of a fine 
country land/cape^ and Confequently from the de- 
fcription of rurdi fcenes in paftoralsj and books of 
rotnance. This will, likewife, illiiftrate the doc- 
trifle of ASSOCIATION, and the very probable opi- 
nion of Dr. Hartley, who fuppofed that it is the 
only mental principle employed in the formation, 
growth, and declenfion of all our intelledual plea- 
fures and pains. 

There is no perfon, who hath paffed much of 
his time in the country, but muft have connede4 
with the idea of it a variety of diftinft pleafures, 
which are now feparately indiftinguiftiable ; though 
the traces of them, ftill remaining in the mind, 
contribute to fwell the complex fenfation of plea- 
fure which he feels upon the view of if. Among 
the principal ingredients in this complex fenfation, 
we may mention the pleafures with which our ex- 
ternal fenfes have a thoufand times been affefted 
in the country ; the fweet fmells and the fine co- 
lours of flowers, the agreeable tafte of fruits, the 
melody of birds, and the pleafure we have re- 
ceived from rural fports and paftimes. Thefe, if 
we be advanced in life, we may have no great re- 

lifh 
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lifli for ; yet the ideas of the pleafure we may for- 
merly have received from thefe objedts, ftill ad- 
here to the idea of the fcenes in which they were 
enjoyed, and recur, in a confufed fenfation of plea- 
fure, whenever thofe fcenes are prefeijted to the 
mind. 

To thefe we may add the ideas of the healthful- 
nefs, and of the comparative innocence of a coun- 
try life, the apparent ufefulnefs of hufbandry •, a 
view of the plenty of the neceffarics and conveni- 
encies of life which the earth aflfords ; the ideas of 
novelty, beauty, and grandeur, with which we 
have, upon innumerable occafions, been ftruck in 
viewing the fcenes of nature; together with the 
ideas of the jocundity and happinefs which our 
fellow-creatures muft frequently have ftiared with 
us in a country life. 

All thefe fources have contributed, in a greater 
or lefs degree, to the complex fenfe of pleafure 
which a fine country profpedt affords ; and to thefe 
a philofophical and devout obferver adds Rvely 
ideas of the power, wifdom, and goodnefs of God, 
the marks of which are fo confpicuous in the ve- 
getable and animal world. By him the Deity is 
ieen in all his works; and though, upon the firft 
view of a rural fcene, the ideas of the Divine Be- 
ing and his providence be not diftinftly perceived, 
they cannot fail greatly to heighten every complex 
fenfation into which they really enter. 

From 
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From the principle of aflbciation we may, like- 
wife, account for the tumultuous pleafurable fen- 
fation we feel upon the view of the place where 
we pafled our infancy, the fchool where we were 
educated, or any other place, or perfon, with 
whom a great number of our ideas and fenfationg 
have formerly been affociated, though they now 
form one complex fenfation, and are feparately in- 
dilVinguiftiable. Even painful fenfations, as they 
give no pain upon reflection, unlefs they have 
been extremely violent indeed, only contribute to 
heighten the complex pleafing emotion. 

Sometimes it is obfervable, that, immediately 
upon feeling a tumultuous fenfation of this kind, 
the idea of fome particular afFeding circumftarice 
will occur diftinftly, it not having peifetlly coalef" 
ced with the general complex fenfation ; whereas, 
by degrees, it intirely vanifhes into, and makes a 
part of it, and in its fepaiate ftate is quite forgot- 
ten. Fafts of this nature are circumftances ex- 
tremely favourable to this hypothefis of the me- 
chanical generation of our intelleftual pleafures 
and pains by the principle of afTociation ; and there 
are few perfons who attend to their feelings but 
mull have obferved them. 

It is eafy to conceive that complex fenfations of 
this kind are capable of being transferred to ob- 
jefts which are Jlmilar to thofe with which they 
were originally aflbciated, by means of any com- 
mon property. Thus the complex fenfation, con- 
nected 
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nedted at firft with one particular country fcene, 
will be excited, though in a fainter degree, by the 
view of ^ny other country fcene : and thofe feel^ 
ings, which were originally aflbciated with one 
particular fchool, will be revived by the fight of 
^y other fchool, or even of any thing belonging 
to education. And, univerfally, objeds poffeffed 
of properties common to thofe objefts with which 
any fenfations have been firmly aflbciated, ac- 
quire, by their analogy to them, a power of ex- 
citing the fame fenfations, and confequently of 
afFe(fting us in a fimilar manner with the objedls 
whofe properties they poflefs, in proportion to 
their refemblance. 

For example j the properties of uniformity j va- 
riety^ and proportion^ or a Jitne/s to fome ufeful end 
having been perceived in moft of the objeds with 
which pleafurable ideas and fenfations have been 
aflbciated, a complex pleafurable fenfation will 
univerfally be annexed to the marks of uniformi- 
ty, variety, and proportion, wherever they arc 
perceived j fo that by noting the properties which 
are common to thofe objedls which afFe£t our ima- 
ginations in an agreeable manner, we may be 
enabled to give an enumeration of all the fpecies 
of the pleafures of imagination that we are capa- 
ble of; or of pointing out the different proper-' 
ties, and qualities, in objeds which are adapted 
to give us pjeafure, and contribute to our enter- 
tainment in works of tafte ^nd geniu§. 

Whe- 
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"Whether it will be allowed that the principle .of 
affociation is the fource of all the pleafures which 
are fuggefted by objeds of tafte^ .or not, it is ma- 
nifeft that it muft have a very confiderable in- 
fluence in this affair, and will help us to account 
for much, if not all, of the variety that is obferva-^ 
ble in th^ taftes of different perfons. 

Had all minds the very lAme degree of fenfibili-' 
ty, that is, were they equaHy affefted by the fame 
impreffions, and were we all expofed to the famQ 
influences, through the whole courfe of our livQs, 
there would be no room for the leaft diverfity of 
tafte among mankind. For, in thofe cir^um- 
ftances, we fho.uld all liave affociated precifely the 
fame ideas and fenfations with the fame objecfts, 
and the fame properties of thofe objects ; and we 
fhould feel thofe fentiments in the fame degree. 
But fmce our fituations in life, and the occurrences 
of our lives, are fo very vq^rious, it cannot but 
have happened, that different perfons will have af- 
fociated different ideas and fenfations with th^ 
fame objefts ; and, confequently, they will be dif- 
ferently affeded upon the perception of them. 
Moreover, fmce mens minds are endued with very 
different degrees of fenfibility, fome perfons will 
be affefted in a ftrongcr, and fome in a weaker 
manner, when their fenfations are of the fame 
kind. For the fame reafons, likewife, the fame 
perfon is liable to be affefted in a very different 
manner by the fame objects, in different parts of 
his life, and in differient fituations and difpofitions. 

There 
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There feems, however, to be fo greatafimifari- 
ty in our fituations, as is fuflScient to afford a foun- 
dation for a confiderable ftmlarity in tafie\ parti- 
cularly in perfons whofe education and manner of 
life have been nearly the fame. But a Jlandardof 
tafie^ founded upon the funilar influences which 
perfons fo fituated have been fubjedt to, cannot be 
applied to thofe perfons whofe education and man- 
A^ ner of life have been very different. It is no 
kK wonder that a perfon accuftomed to the refined fen- 
^ ' timents of modern times cannot relifli fome of thi^ 
|x compofitions of the ancients j that what is deemed 

Y a fine tafle in Ae Eafl, fhould not be deemed c- 
qually good in Europe ; or even that what is ad- 

V j^ mired in France, fhould not always meet with the 
- JT fame approbation in England- 

,^|3r This diverfity of tafle would certainly be much 

^ \ more confiderable at prefent, were it not for the 
EP^ eafy intercourfe there is between different nations, 
f and different univerfities,. particularly by means of 

the art of printing ; by which they communicate 
\ their feveral feelings, and thereby bring their taftes 
yV nearer to a perfedt fimilarity. It confirms this ob- 
V^ fervation, that it is generally thought that fome- 
thing of the ftrength of the Englifh writers is per- 
ceived in fome of the later French compofitions ; 
and that our modern polite authors in England 
have acquired the delicacy and corredtnefs of the 
French. The confequence of a freer intercourfe 
between the eaftem and weftern parts of the world 

would. 
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would, certainly, be their profiting by our tafte, 
and our manner of compofition, if not our ac- 
quiring alfo fomething more of theirs. And, from 
this principle, we may expeft that, in confequence 
of the growing intercourfe between all the nations I "7 
of the earth, and all the literati of them, an uniform? 
and perfedl ftandard of tafte will at length be efta- 
blifhed over the whole world. 

In the mean time, juftnefs of tafte will be deter- 
mined by appealing to the general fenfe of thofe 
who have been the moft converlant with the fubjefts 
of it. A deviation from this general tafte will be 
reckoned a fault, and a coincidence with it an ex- 
cellence ; and the difficulty there is in afcertaining 
what is this medium of opinion in connoiffeurs makes 
the bufmefs of criticifm, or the ftandard of judg- 
ing in works of genius, fo vague and undetermin- 
ed as it is. Perfons who have not been converfant 
with the fubjeds of tafte are excluded from hav- 
ing any vote in this cafe, becaufe their minds have 
not been in a proper fituation for receiving the 
ideas and fenfations which are requifite to form a 
juft tafte. . . 
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LECTURE XVm. 

A general Account of the Pleafure we receive front 
Objells thai occafion a moderate Exertion of our 
Faculties. 



Ai 



lLL beauties, and admired ftrokes in compo- 
fition, derive their excellence and fine efffeft, either 
from drawing out and exercifing our faculties, by 
the views they prefent to our minds ; or elfe by 
transferring from foreign objefts, by the prhici- 
pie of affociation, ideas which tend to improve 
the fepfe of a paffage. In what cafes the efFeft of 
compofition is heightened by each of ihefe means^ 
and in what manner it is done, will be the fub- 
jcft of the following Lectures to explain. 

One property effential to every thing that givei? 
us pleafure is, that it occafions a moderate e^tercife of 
our faculties, Pleafure confifts of fenfations mode- 
rately vigorous. It isy therefore, capable of exift- 
ing in any degree between the two extremes of 
perfedt languor and tranquillity of mind on the 
one hand, and aftu^l pain and uneafinefs on the 
other. It is obfervable, likewife, that the more 
moderate any pleafure is, the longer continuance 
it is capable of; and that the more intenfe any 
pleafurablc fcnfation is, or the more nearly it 

approaches 
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approaches to a ftatc of pain, the kfs capable it 
is of a long duration. Immoderate pleafure, as it 
were, oppreffes, fatigues, and exhaufts the mind. 
Nothing can be more evident than the truth of 
thefe principles, when applied to our external or 
corporeal fenfes. Warmth, for inftance, is a fen- 
fation increafmg in pleafure in all its gradations, 
from the torpid and benumbed ftate of the body, 
.till it become actually hot and painful. Likewife 
a moderate and barely fenfible degree of warmth 
is agreeable through the whole courfe of our lives; 
but we fbon grow impatient of greater degrees of 
warmth, though for a time they may produce >i 
more grateful fetifation. In like manner, the limits 
of the pleafures of tafte are, the infipid on the one 
hand, and the acrid and pungent on the other. 
Alfo the moderate pleafure which we receive from 
our common aliments, is always grateful; where- 
as viands of a.high flavour, abounding with falts, 
which adl forcibly upon the nerves appropriated 
to the fenfe of tafte, though they yield a more ex- 
quifite relifh for the time, foon cloy and difgull 
the palate. The fame things may be obferved 
concerning the remaining fenfes of fmclBng, feeing, 
and hearing. 

To thefe afFeftions of the external and corpo- 
real fenfes, thofe of the internal and • intelleftual 
are ftriftly analogous. Ipdeed, it is impoffible they 
(hould not be fo, if the former be the only fources ^ 
of the latter; that is, if, as was hinted before, all 

M z our 
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our intelleftual pleafures and pains cx>nfift of no- 
thing but the fimple pleafures and pains of fenfe^ 
commixed and combined together in infinitely- 
various degrees and proportions, fo as to be fepa- 
rately indiftinguilhable, and transferred upon fo- 
reign objefts, by the principle of aflbciation. 

It is obfervable, likewife, that a moderate 
exertion of our aftive powers is attended with a 
continued perception of moderate pleafure, both 
as it quickens the perceptive powers, and expof^s 
us to the influence of objefts that are adapted to 
afftft ourfenfes; but that a violent exertion is, for 
Cmilar reafons, attended with pain and uneafinefs. 
That this is equally true with reJpedt both to 
the powers of our bodies and the faculties of ouf 
minds, is too obvious to require illuftration. In-x 
deed, it is wifely provided by Divine Providence, 
that both our minds and bodies are equally impa- 
tient of a Hate of reft and inactivity. Hence 
we are conftantly impelled to exert ourfelves with 
vigour in the ftation in which we are placed ; and 
we can never be happy, and enjoy our being, un- 
lefs we fulfil the great ends of it. 

All perfon$, indeed, have not an equal relifli 
for the fame exercifes, but in all minds there k 
an appetite for fome or other fpecies of it v and 
when once, by addifting ourfelves to any kind of 
exercifej we have acquired a habit of it, fironx 
that time it become^ in a manner, ncceflary to 
• OUT happinefs. 

That 
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That the preceding account of the general af- 
feftions of the mind with refpedt to pleafure, and 
the various degrees and gradations of it, are ap- 
plicable to thofe which we receive from the polite 
arts, cannot but be obvious to all perfons of read* 
ing, ftudy, and refledtion. ' No mind can long bear 
a very rapid fucceffion of thofe fcenes which, fmg- 
ly , give it the moft exquifite pleafure. A judicious 
compofer, therefore, is fenfible that the moft ex^ 
quifite beauties in compofition may be thrown a*- 
way and loft, as it were, when they are placed too 
near together: 

Befides, in a very quick fucceffion of obje<3:s, the 
mind hath not leifure to perceive and attend to all 
their powers and relations, They lofe therefore, 
of courfe, a great part of their full efteft, Perr 
haps the fineft circumftances belonging to fon>e of 
the thoughts and exprefflons in a work of genius, 
may not be thofe which prefent themfelves to 
view at the firft hearing or reading. If, therefore, 
the mind be immediately, ^nd without any re- 
fpite, hurried to other objefts equally ftriking, it 
can only be afFeded with the grofl^r fenfations 
they convey. There could have been no leifure 
or opportunity for its perceiving thofe more deli-* 
cate beauties, which conftitute the chief merit of 
works of tafteand imagination. In like manner, 
the grand and exquifite ftro^fs of e^prcffion in 
mufic ^re always preceded by fuch ftrains as only 
prepare the oiiad for them, an4 ^^^ ^^^ followed 

by 
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by fuch 'as do not wholly take off the attention 
from them. 

Moreover, all compofitions which are intended 
to. engage our attention a confiderable time, 
/hould correfpond pretty nearly to tlie general 
and natural courfe of our own ideas and feniations. 
A writer may be as witty, or as fublime, as he 
can, and he may crowd thefe gi-aceg^of ccMnpoli- 
tion as clofe as he pleafes j his readers cannot fol- 
low him but at a certain pace. There is a degree 
■ beyond which no perfon can accelerate the fuc- 
i ceiTion of his ideas. If, therefore, a writer wifli to 
\ take his reader along with him, he muft, of ne- 
ceflityy as we may fay, flacken his pace. 
* f On thefe accounts, the more exquifite ftrokes of 
genius fliould either be confined to fliort compofi- 
tioas, be fparingly introduced into works of 
length, or be crowded in places where the mind 
may take an attentive furvey of them, without 
drawing off its attention from objefts of more 
importance. An epigram may contain as much 
wit as the writer can crowd into it, and the ode 
may be as full of the fublime as his imagination 
is capable of making it, and without any incon- 
venience; becaufe the whole compofition having 
very modetate bounds, and the attention not be- 
ing foliated farther, we may attend to any part 
of it as long as we gleafe, and enjoy it at our lei- 
fure: but a great number of what are called the 
graces and mafterly ftrokes of compofition are loft 

in 
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in a hiftory, in a heroic poem, or an interefting 
fcene in a tragedy. 

If thefe works be compofed in a good tafte, the 
attention of the reader is fixed upon the incidents ; 
he is baftening to the cataftrophe, and will not flop 
to examine all the beauties of the compofition : 
that were an objedt quite foreign to the views of 
a perfon whofe mind was properly engrbffed by the 
fubjea of the work. It is abfolutely impoffible to 
be properly inipreffed with, and to keep in view, 
the greater fentiments with which the mind is in- 
fpired by fuch works as the Iliad, the OdyfTee, and 
the ^neid, and at jhc fame time give any atten- 
tion to fuch minute criticifms as fome commenta- 
tors have defcended to, and taken the pains to 
make upon them. It is a fundamental rule in all 
kinds of compofition, that they ought to be more 
or lefs. elaborate, according as they are longer or 
fliorter ; or, rather, according to the opportunity 
they give the mind to attend to all the beauties of 
them. 

In thefe cafes, however, regard auift be had, 
if poffible, to the perfons for whofe ufe any kind 
of compofition is made, and even to the temper 
of mind in which it is mpft likely to be perufed. 
For it is certain that the fucceffion of ideas, to 
which the tenor of a compofition Ihould corre- 
fpond, is very different in different perfons, and in 
different fituations of mind. A ftyle adapted to 
the vulgar^ whofe minds are wholly uncultivated, 

whofe 
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whofe apprehenfions are confequently flow, and 
whofe feelings are ftrong, would by no means fuit 
perfons whofe apprehenfious have been quickened^ 
and whofe fenfations have been refined, by educa- 
tion and refledion: nor would that -ftyle, which 
was proper to be perufed by perfons in a tran- 
quil and compofed ftate of mind, fuit the fame 
perfon as well when the fucceflion of his ideas was 
accelerated by paflion, or a ftate of anxious fuf- 
penfe. 

An harangue to a multitude (hould confift of ex- 
ceedingly ftrong and bold images, expreflcd with 
great plainnefs and perfpicuity, and with confider- 
able intervals of intermediate ideas ; whereas the 
ftrokes fliould be both more delicate and more fre- 
quently repeated, which are intended to make an 
impreffion upon an audience of cultivated under- 
ftandings and improved tafte. And it requires a 
ttyle extremely animated and concife to fuit a per- 
fon whofe mind is in a kind of ferment, when the 
apprehenfion is more than ufually quick, and the 
fucceflbn of ideas accelerated greatly beyond their 
ufual courfe. . 

An attention to this fame objed, viz. the cxer- 
eile of our faculties, will direft us to the proper 
raediuni between the concife and diffu/e in ftyle. 
.By the concife or difFufe in ftyle, I do not mean 
one thatconfifts of ftiort or long periods j but by 
concife Invsan that which leaves more, and by 
diflfufe that which leaves lefs to be fupplied by the 

reader^ 
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reader, whether the fentences be long or idiort*' 
Thefe two kinds of ftyle have each their proper 
place where they may be lifed with propriety and 
advantage. 

We cannot go on with a work of length, if e- 
rery fentence require a confiderable exercife of our 
own facuhies. It is too fatiguijig, at leaft to the 
generality of readers. But all compofitions, and 
particularly thofe of fmall length, are infupporta- 
bly infipid, if ithe writer have been fo unfeafonably 
officious, as to have left nothing to the exercife of 
the aftive faculties of his readers, and the whole 
excite nothing but a train of pajftve perceptions. 

For this reafon, the ftyle of Livy will be thought, 
by the generality of readers of hiftory, preferable 
to that of Tacitus-, whereas the concife ftyl^ of 
Marcus Antoninus, and even of Seneca, feems ta 
be happily adapted to philofophical meditations, 
which are fuppofed to be read with great delibera- 
tion, and with frequent paufes for refledlion. 

It is no paradox to fay, that the fame ftyle will 
fuit a perfon when he is in a fituation which ren- 
ders his apprehenfion uncommonly quick, and tke 
fucceflTion of his ideas rapid, and one which gives 
him leifure for refledtion ; though his mirid be quite 
cool in the one cafe, and violently agitated in the 
other i becaufe, in both fituations, the mind will 
eafily fupply what the writer omits. Neither doth 
this encomium upon the ftyle of Antoninus imply 
anycenfureon the very different ftyle of Cicero: 

for 
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for his philofophical writings are declamatms, and 
not meditations. 

There is another method in which a writer may 
employ the faculties of his readers, but it is giv-»^ 
ing them a more difagreeable kind of exercifc 
than that which was referred to above, and which 
is productive of a much lower kind of plieafure : 
I mean the trouble a writer may give his reader to . 
underftand his meaning; If the meaning of a wri- 
ter be intelligible, the exercife he gives our facul-^ 
ties is employed upon his fubjedt, in taking thofe , 
views of things and of their relations which were 
indiftindly pointed out by himfelf : and, provided 
thefe difcoveries be not very difficult to make, 
they yield a very high kind of entertainment. But 
if all the difficulty of a compofition be owing io 
frequent ellipfes, and a difordered conftruftion, 
and, confequently, terminate when the writer's 
meaning is perfectly underftood ; it is a bufinefs 
of words only, and can yield but little fatisfaftion. 
Is not this the cafe fometimes with Thucydides^ 
and Lord Clarendon f 

Not that a writer is, in all cafes, to be condemn- 
ed when he gives his reader fome trouble to under- 
ftand him. Provided it be not the chief exercife 
h^ gives our faculties, it may, upon the whole, 
have a good effedt. To this purpofe the tranfpo- 
fition of words and claufesffom their natural order, 
and pccafional parenthcfes, are fometimes well 
employed Thefe, when they arc ufed moderate- 
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ly, occafion no greater pain from fufpenfe, than 
what is more than counterbalanced by the pleat- 
fure we receive, the moment it terminates, in our 
feeing the fenfc complete. It is certainly an ad- 
vantage peculiar to ancient languages, that the 
words of them may be tranfpofed, for this and 
other purpofes, at pleafure. • However, in the ge« 
neralky of compofitions, it is indifputable, that the 1 
proper medium of excellence is much nearer the 
extreme of perfpicuity than of obfcurity. 

Perfons who have much leifure for reading and 
fpeculation may derive great advantage from thefc 
obfervations, concerning the moderate exercife 
of our faculties, in the condudt of their ftu4ies. 
Intenfe application to the abftraft fciences, to th* 
mathematics, and philofophy, the reading of lan^ 
guages that are rather difficult to us, or the bufi- 
nefs of compofition, is, undoubtedly at firft, very 
fatiguing to all minds. Many perfons are foon 
difcouraged from fo fevere an exercife of their fa- 
culties ; and it is only habit that can make iteafy, 
and reconcile the mind to it. But then the con* 
fequence of a fuccefsful application to thefe fevere 
ftudies, being attended with a continued confci- 
oufnefs of the ftrength of our faculties^ is a very 
high fenfe of pleafure, which remains very fenfi- 
bly a confiderable time after the exercife is over; 
whereas the pleafure we receive from the reading 
of hiftory, romance, familiar eflays, and poetry^ 
though it may be very eiquifite for a time, yet, 
, if 
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if it cngrofs all our leifure hours, it is attended 
vith great languor and indifference ; and there is 
fcarce the leaft trace of pleafure left after our at-* 
tention to them is ovec : nay, very cAeh, though 
we read with pleafure, we give over with difguft^ 
and a fecret diflatisfadtion with ourfelves. The 
reafon is, that, in mere reading of this kind^ we 
ait little more than paffive. Trams of ideas pafs 
before our minds, but no a6tive powers of the foul 
are exerted. Life paffed in that manner is mere 
indolence and inaftion, to which, whether it be 
of the body or of the miiid, no genuine and lalV- 
ingftappinefs was ever annexed. 

To have a full enjoyment of a ftudious life, the 
feverer ftudies (hould be intermixed with the per- 
ufal of entertaining authors. In this fucceffiorv 
books of entertainment are read with tenfold more 
avidity and fatisfaftion. Poetry and works of 
fiction make a high entertainment^ when they arc 
made nothing more of; but they make a very poor 
and infipid employment. Infinitely preferable were 
it to be confined to the ftudy of geometry, alge- 
bra, or law, without even having-a glimpfeof any 
thing more amufmg, than be condemned to pafs 
one's life fleeping over hiftory, romances, poetry, 
and plays. 

Application to true hiftory feems to be the moft 
rational of all thefe ; but unlefs hiftory be read 
either with a view to gaiil a knowledge of man- 

kind. 
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kind, in order to form our own conduft ; or with 
fome fcientific view, in order to determine fome 
irnportant fubjeft of rational inquiry, it is nothing 
better than reading romance* By reading hiftory 
with fome farther view, as a means to a farther end, 
we make it a fcience. It then engages our aftive 
powers. It is a ferious bufmefs, and is capable pf 
being purfued with continued and increafing ar- 
dour. Otherwife, hiftory is no more than an a- 
mufement ; and, confidering what hath ever been 
the ftate of the political world, and the general ob^ 
jefts of hiftorians, it muft exhibit many fcenes 
extremely difagreeable to a reader of hui^nity 
and delicacy. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XIX. 

Of Novelty. 

O the general account of the pleafureS we 
receive from the exercife of. our perceptive and 
a6dve powers, I (hall fubjoin a particular account 
of thofe properties of objeAs which derive their 
power of pleafmg from the fame fource. 

To this, in the firft place, we mutt have recourfe- 
for the charms of Novelty. For the firft per- * 
ception of an objeft makes a much ftronger im- 
preffion than any fubfequent perception of it. 
jThis muft neceflarily be the cafe if perception 
depend upon any mechanical laws afFeding the 
brain. Upon whatever principle we account for 
it, the oftcner any fenfations are repeated, the 
lefs we are afFefted by them. But the chief fource 
of the charms of novelty is the exercife of our 
active powers. Both previous to the perception 
of any new objeft, if we have any intimation 
of it, and immediately upon the perception of it, 
whether it be a new fcene in nature, a new train 
of adventures, or a new fyftem of principles, the 
mind is full of expeftation, andis eagerly em- 
ployed in furveying it ; which keeps the atten- 
tion ftrongly awake, and gives the objed an op- 
portunity 
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portunity of making a deep impreffion. Where» 
as when this firft curiofity is gratified, and the 
objeft is become familiar, we view it in a more 
curfory and fuperficial manner ; there being then 
no reafon for fo clofe an attention to it, as we 
€xpeft no new knowledge or information. 

This conftant appetite, as we may call it, for 
novelty, feems to btj infeparable from beings 
indued with the faculty of reafon and refledtion^ 
and whofe happinefs depends upon the ufe they 
make of the advantages attending their fituation. 
Being habitually in queft of, happinefs,' we natu- 
rally examine every new objedt with peculiar 
attention; but when onee we are acquainted 
with all the properties and powers of it, and know 
how much it is capable of contributing to our 
main purpofe, our examination is finilhed^ and the 
motive for our curiofity is at an end. Moreover, 
to apply a general obfervation made in a preced- 
ing ledlure, as th6 mind conforms itfelf to the 
ideas which engage its attention, and it hath no 
other method of judging of itfelf but from its 
fituation, the perception of a new train of ideas 
is like its entering upon a new world, and en- 
joying a new being, and a new mode of exift- 
ence. 

So loud and incefTant is the call for novelty in 
the pleafures of the imagination,, that the genera- 
lity of readers feel little or no defire to re-perufe a 
performance which is calculated rather to pleafe 

than 
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other fubjidiary Springs of ailion at hand, which are 
fufficient to carry on the work with vigour, by 
the help of only occafional reinforcements ffom 
the original and firft-moving power. Thus a 
perfon undertakes a journey with a view to forlie 
advantage he expeAs to derive from it, yet he 
rnay foon lofe fight of this, and, notwithilanding, 
continue to travel with pleafure; not propelled 
by his original impulfe, but entertained with a 
variety of fcenes which his change of place con- 
tinually prefents him with. 

This craving appetite for novelty hath pro- 
duced many very whimfical and extravagant 
effeds in works of tafte and genius. Td this 
many new fchemes of philofophy, new fpecie$ 
of compofitipn, and new peculiarities of ftyle^ 
owe their birth. Novelty is the fureft and the 
readied road to fame, for all the numerous com- 
petitors for that exquifite fpecies of fatl^^^aftion j 
the firft inquiry concerning any performance in 
literature always being. Is there any thing new 
in it? 

Nor is the defire of novelty lefs confpicuous in 
other objefts of tafte. What other recommenda- 
tion hav^ the Chinefe tajle^ ' and the revival of the 
Gothic^ in architedlure, the pantomime entertain- 
ments, with all their varieties, on the theatre, 
and the new forms in which mufical entertain- 
ments are daily exhibited? Doth not a regard to 
novelty influence our choice of the furniture of 

N our 
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our houfes, interfere m the difpofitioii bf a gar- 
<ien, and fuggeft alterations in the fefliion of 6ufr 
cloatfis? Why elfe doth a lady of talte in <frefs^ 
difcover more confcioiK fatisfa£tion the firft tinre 
fhe makes her appearance at an affembly^ among 
the firft in a falhiormble drefs, than (he woirid 
have done if (he had not been feen in the fame 
drefs till a month afterwards, when the convenience^ 
and other properties of the habit, remain the 
{ame? 

Even the mere unexpeElednefs of objeds is often 
had recourfe to, as a fubftitute for abfolut^ no- 
velty, A well-known objed, occurring in a fi- 
tnation in , which it was wholly unlooked for, 
makes a rtronger impreilion upon the mind than 
it would have done if it had been expefted. In. 
^he latter caie, the minci is occupied iVith the 
idea, "at leaft, ot the objed, before the aftual 
perception of it; and therefore the difference in 
the previous and fubfequent ftate olF miiniS, ife 
only the difference between an idea and ^Jenfation^ 
a diflferehce in degree only. In the forfher cafe, 
the fenfation is made at once, without aiijr 
previous idea, which makes a difierence mor^ 
than in degree only. Befi^es, in this cafe^ 
'the "relations and circumftances, if hot the objetk 
itfelf, are new to us. Alfo the fenfible contrail 
Vhich hence arifes between the two ftates of 
mind, Wore and after the perception of ah, 

unexpedlecf 
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iinexpe^ed' 6hj^G^ cotitributds 'tto heighten tfe 
fenfetibn; " • :^ '•:<.( ^^ :■ •-•? t ■ -iW' . '.'^%.:.'- 
: By - means 6( thife cofttmft, ^familiar iSe^i o®-» 
CiUrmgin iincxpcdied fituktionsf may occofion* 
greater agitaticm of mmd, than? hdwadeai dFi 
fimilar nature. The re*ftm ^ ttatt cvei^y' idea 
T^ich is become familiar to us^ hiuft hav4j:ac=f 
fjnifed a variety loE aflfociatidtt^v Tfefe ^^ 
ited circumftan<ied, occurin^ to fJie* mind at jhi 
fame inftant v/ith the ideas to wliich they zH 
connefted, immediately ttrtkef the itiind with tht 
fenfe of any feeming; ihcxjhfiftency there may 
be, between them and the new and unejtjjpc&ed 
fituations in which we meet with them. Thus 
the fudden appearance, of a friend, whom we 
thought to have been in a diftant place affedj 
us more fenfibly, than feeing any face that is 
quite new t;o us, in the fame place and circum- 
ftances. With the latter we have coni\e£ted no 
ideas of any circumftances which have the leaft 
feeming inconfiftency with the circumftances in 
which we find them : with the other, we have 
conneded fuch ideas. 

The fenfation which we feel upon the unex- 
peded appearance of a well-known objedt, is term- 
ed furprize ; whereas an objeft perfedlly new is 
faid to excite our wonder. 

The gratification which the mind is fure to re- 

iCi^vje 'from furprize, may add fomething to the 

influence of thofe other motives which carry 

N z fome 
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fome people with fo much eagernefs to the gam* 
ing-tablc. There the continual expedtation of 
events, on wMch a great deal i^ depending, and 
of which we can, with no degree of certainty, 
form the leaft conjedlure, keeps the attention 
awake to an extreme degree ; which always pre- 
pares the mind for receiving a lirong impreflion. 
If we be intjerefted in the event, our paflions, of 
hope and feai::^ being gratified in their turn, great- 
ly augment the internal agitation, fo as often to 
carry it beyond the limits of pleafure, and make 
ittmninate in the moil painful and tormenting 
anxiety. 



LE Ct URIS: 
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LECTURE XX. 
Of fhfi Sublime. 

VJTRE AT objefts pleafe us for the feme reafon 
that new objects do, viz. by the exercife they ^ve 
to our faculties. TKe mind, as was obferved before, 
conforming arid adapting itfelf to th? objofts to 
Vhich its attention is engaged, muft, as it were, 
enlarge itfelf, to conceive a great objeft/ This 
requires a confiderable efori of the imaginatim^ 
which is alfo attended with a pleafing, though per- 
haps not a diftinA and explicit confcioufnefs of 
the ftrength and extent of our own powers. 

As the ideas of great and little are confefledly 
relative, and have no exiftence but what they de- 

vrive from a comparifon with other ideas; hence, 
in all fublime conceptions, there is a kind of fe* 
cret retrofpedt to preceding ideas and ftates of 
mind. The fublime, therefore, of all the fpe- 
cics of excellence in compofition, requires the 
moft to be intermixed with ideas of an interme- 
diate nature \ as thefe contribute not a little, by 
their contraft, to raife and aggrandize ideas whic|i 
are of a rank fuperior tp themfelves. Whenever 

■ dny objeft, how great foevcr, becomes familiar to 

the 



the mind, and its rektions to other objeAs is iio 

longer attended to, the fublime vaniflies* Mil* 

ton's battle of the angels^ after th^ prelude to the 

engagement, would have been read with no 

greater emotions than are excited by the hiftory 

of a common battle, liadhof the poet perpetually 

reinforced his fublime, as it were, by introducing 

frequent cjomfmrilbnfi of thofe fuperior bdngs^ 

and their a£Hon9, wi^ human qombata^tganil' 

hunlan cflforts. It is phiiily by;meate of com^ 

parifiai diat Horace gives us ib fuWine tm idU af 

the vnDonquctableiirmncfs of -GitOi " 

• 
Et cun£ta tcrrarum fubadta,. . . . ^ 

Fracter atroceta aniiiwim Catunis. 

For the iame reafon a well-fondttdled^.ci/i«^ ii 
cxtremdy favourable to the fiihlime. . In this 
form rf a fentence, each fubfequent idea is com- 
pared with the pi^ece^ing ; fo that if the foemer 
havcJ)e^nrq5refcnted as large, the latter, whidi 
esQcocds it, moft appear «»3eedmgly large. Tbc 
effeft oF this we Sje in that fublime pa0^e of 
Sttikefpea^e, mfcribed vpo^ hi$ moi^purient m 
Wcftminfter Abbey : 

The cloud-capt towers, tjic gorgeous palaces, 
The fofemn tempks, the ^eaft globe itfelf. 
And all whidli it mher^, ihall difiolve, 
An6i iike the ^afdefs fabric of a yilipn^ 
Shall leave nq wreclc behind. 



Thewtprm^iftte ide^S which *r^ intto^Mceii 
to increafe the fiibforrc» by mea^s of cQmp^rijfen. 
witk the dsjed whpfe grandeur is to be iQhai]i^e4 
hy^ them, ought to be of a JSwiiar natiir^; bs-z 
caufei tim^ is i)q cqmparifon of things diflirpUan 
l[he (diSepence be^een them fhoukl b^e zipthing 
more than. that of greater and lefs: and eyen ii} 
this caf^ it often happens that the cpntr^il of 
things between which there is a very gr^t difpa*^ 
rity (ad.wiil be explained bere^ter) produces the 
huphfyue^ a fentiment of a quife oppofite nature 
fo.jthe fuJDlime. It js npt irnprobable but th^j 
jnany of Mr, Bope'^ ri^ders may affix ludicrous 
ideas to the following Hnes, which, u> his ovfn 
conception, and that of his more phiJofophic^l 
/^ders, were very fublime. 

Y/^9i]p?s \fiih equal eje, as God of all, 
A herqperiHi, or a fparrow fall ; 
Atoms, or fyftems, into ruin hurPd ; 
And pow abubisle.bu^y and now ^ world* 
. Ef sAy ON Mah. Ep. L 

;Sparr(lnvs^ atoms^ and bubbles j do not make fhe fanie 
Ji^re ifi the eye of the generality of mankind^ 
that they do in that of a philofopher. 

it fellows from thefe principles, that no con- 
ception can be fublime which is not Jimple, If 
any fcene prf fpi^S ^ prowd of feparate objefts^ 
the miivi vie\Ks them in fycc(fm, though in a very 
quick and rapid one, and exerts no extraordinary 
^qj-t to conceive and comprehend any of them. 

However, 
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However, an idea that doth confift of part* may 
appear fublime, if the parts of which it confifts 
be not attended to, but the aggregate; of them all 
b^ perceived as one idea. This is ealily illuftrated 
by the ideas of numbers. Very laige numbers, as 
a ikdufitndj ten tfmfandy and a hundred thoufimi^ 
. prefent great and fublime ideas upon the ^firft 
, naming of them, which continue fo long as we 
endeavour to. furvey the whole of them at onoe, 
withpi^t attempting to refolve them into' thdr 
\ component parts ^ but the arithmetician^ who is 
, ufed to compofe and decompofe the.larjgeft num- 
bers, is confcious of no fublime idea^ even when 
.he is performing the operations oi additim and 
multiplication, uYKiXithtm. . * ' 

. Objeds of the firft rank in point of magnitude, 
and which phiefl^ conftitute the fublime of de- 
fcription^ are large rivers, high mountains, and 
. extenfivif plains; the ocean, the clouds, the hea- 
: ^yw?, and infinite fpace; alfo Itqrniis, thunder, 
lightning, volcanos, and earthquakes, in nature; 
and palaces, temples, pyramids, cities, &€•, in 
.the wor\w of men. See a fine ehunifiration of 
thofe fcenes of nature, which contribute the 
nvoft ^to the fublime, in Akenfide upon this 
fubjea.: ^ • • ■'' ' 



V/ho but rithcr turns 



To heaven's. broad fire hi^ uncottftrained vijnur, 
Than to the glinimering of a waxen flamo? 
Who that, from Alpine heights, ifis JabMig eye 

Shoots 
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Sheotf round the wide horizon, to fiirv^ 
, . :^ The Nile or Ganges roll his wafteful tide. 

Thro* mountains, plains, thro* entires black ivith 

iliade. 
And continents of fand, will turn his gaee 
Xo. niark the windings of a fcanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet? &c. 

PlBASURBS op THB Ilf AClNATiai^, Lib*^!. 

But the account here given of the fublime, by 
no means confines it to the ideas of objedte which 
have fenfible and corporeal magnitude. Sentimms 
and paffions are equally capable of it, if they re- 
late to great objefts, fuppofe extenfive views of 
things^ require a great effort of the mind tbcon- 
teive them, and pi^oduce great effects. Fortitude, 
magnanimity, generofity, patriotifm, and uni- 
.;«rcrfal benevolence, ftrike the mind with the idea 
^f the. fublime. We are confcious that it re- 
.quircs a great effort to exert them; and in all 
cafes when the mind is confcious of a fimilar 
,cxcrtion.of.its faculties, it refers its fenfations to 
the fame clafs. If the virtues above-mentioned 
were more common, the idea of them would 
not be fo fublime. 

.Who that confiders the fentimeitts 6f Dio* 
medes, when he prays to Jupiter to give him day^ 
Mdthen deftroy him^ the anfwer of Aletander tq 
Parmenio (who had told him that he would ac- 
cept the oflfersof Dariui^ if he. were Alexander) 
And fo would ly if I wrr Parmenio \ and much 
more the prayer of our Saviour upon tbecrofs, 
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in behalf of his perfecutors^ Father^ forg^ ^^^ 
fir (h^J^iuM not tpkft the^ do: who, I fay, that 
attends to thefe fentiments, can entertain a doubt 
that they pnodiicr feelings funiliar to thofe which 
we receive from the yjew of g'and and eli?yatcd 
»bjje(^* J Of A perfon p^ p»ly tq i^ the foK 
louring raffage from Dr, Akenfide, to be con^ 
yitKped that thete is ^ true fiiblime in fcntimcnt^. 

&af w\ij WW ipaafo eq9!9^y raifej 
.. A^^^ the.vaft cfe^iop ? Why ^dyanc^d 

"^bro' life and death to dai^ his piercing eye, ' 

Witli thoughts beyond this Hmits of hil (iwai^ | - ' • "^ 
Bpt th^^ ri^' pnpn^t^pi mj^t fend hifn fortl|, 
r l^n i^g^t of |D!^ta] and inimoFtal powers^ 
As on a bpyncnibfs theatre, to run 
The great ^kveer cjF jvfticc, to e^lt 
gifi gefi- r9Uf ^Ifp jto f4) diyiaey d^ ? fifC» , 

T^ere is no furer method of difipovering thofe 
Te^fations and'idgais, which are apprehended t<> 
be anfl^ous by mankind in general, than by 
pbfetving the ftnalo^es of words in various- Ian • 
guages ; fgr tjie one will correfpond to tlie othef. 
As mankind, whw the biilk of j^^jy language 
wasinyented, were no,t in f .fituatioh to iiiY^t 
^uperfl^pus tefms,. wfj may natijrally conclude 
.ifiey. youjd cpntent themfelves, wit^/the f^mc 
tprnj when there was ^ ^csLt j:Qfeia?;b|anc;c in tl^ 
.4(ica? ithey repre^^ but ^.ijo o^ if 

tt\ey c<=^vl4 .^914 fe great s^n . infopyenie^ce, . If 
this .clue he sllowe^ «Sq j^ of iiny ufe to us, in 
flaffjng our idc^s a^ (enfa^tions, there >vill- re-? 

rqtain 
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main no doubt but that tl^re are a vapiety of 
things, not material, which faife fenfations fimi* 
lar to thofc which are excited by objedte which, 
have corporeal magattudc and eleVatfon. 

How elfe came a man ef diflinguiftied ^biiitiea 
to be c$Acdzgr4aimanf Why dQ we fay Aat a 
bei^etolent m^ i& of an open aa weil as generous 
temp^? and that a cov^ous man hath a narrow 
foul ? How came the epithets proud^ haughty, and 
fo^y, to be fynonymouiB ? and how came the terms 
/uperiar Utfte^- adiumcemem in honour , head , of i he ta^ 
hk^ ^gh mte in mufic, afcending ferles in nXimhers, 
and high and low, near or dijlant, with refpe^^ to 
iim^, to prevail fo generally, and to become fo 
femiliar, that the figure is perfeftly evanefcent? 
Moreover^ how came robes of ftate to be made 
large aftd full, and thrones to be lofty, fipc? 
Whence comes it that largenefs (3^ fize contributes 
<to nfiake a perfon look majeftic ? And how came 
fthe tScythJan ambafiadori^ to ^e furprized to %sA 
Al€9cander the Great to be a UttU fnanf 

I might mention a great many more lerrai 
txHTowed from- corporeal magnitude, exienfioo: 
aftd elevation, applied to things which have none 
of ftofe qualities ; but ttiefe are fufficient to (how 
^t'the perception of the fentiments, difpofitions, 
and circumftances, to which they are applied, are 
attended with a confcioufnefs of ^' feeling, fimilit 
to that which is excited by the view of dbjeflts 
>5f^hich have the cjuafities of corporeal m^k 
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tude, extcnfion, and elevation ; diat i% witbtlio 
fiublime.. . ; 

The fublime of j[biaice confiiis in general and 
comprehenfiv^ /theorems, which, by means of 
very great and ^Kteniwe Qonfequences, prefent 
the idea of vaftnefs to the mind. A perfon of 
true tafte may perceive inany ihftances of genu^ 
inefublmie in geometry, and eVen in algelmi; 
and the fcienoes of natural philofophy and ^ro^ 
nomy, exhibit the nobkft field$ of the fublime 
that the mind of man was ever introduced to. 
Theorems may alfo be fublime by thdr relating 
to great objeds. 

. For many things which, corfidered in them^ 
Selves, and abftraded from evefy thing that is 
fore'^n to therti, are incapable of the fublime, 
infpire thsCt fentiment by their aflbciation with 
others that arc Capable of it. From this fource 
it is that the ideas of wealth, honour, and power, 
.borrow thmr fublime^ It is ihtcaujesy xhtadjunOs^ 
or the effe^s of thefe things, that are contemplated, 
•when they fill andcharm the foul. .Wealth carries 
.with it the idea of a large eftate, and abundance 
(of every thing that can cojitributeto thcenjoy- 
^ment of life. From Jiomui[,v/t never ieparate th^ 
idea of the ftrengtb of body, the capacity of the 
.mind, or the- great . atcloievements -by whjch it 
• was procured/; ,With tjbefe alfo we joi^ the num- 
ber of people: among whoiii a perfon i§ renown- 
wcd^ the exteat pf country through v/hich his fame 
.-..„ fpreads, 
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ipreads, and the length of time to which it ex^ 
tends. To the idea of f(nioer we join ideas of the 
good or evil it may produce^ and of the mitld* 
tudes which are' fobje^ to its controuL In the 
idea of a conqueror j we may clearly diftingui(h 
the idea of a great extent of country fubdued ? 
and in the idea of nobiUty^ that of a long train of 
iUuftrioiis ancellors. A (imilar analyfis would 
ihow us the fublime of friend/hip^ pairiofi/m^ and 
many other abftra£t ideas. 

The grandeur of a palace^ befides what i| d^ 
jives from its exceeding other houfes in bulk^ i» 
derived from the ideas of the labour^ expence^ 
length of time, and number of perfons oecdQ&ry, 
to the erection of it ; and from ideas of the wealthy 
honour, and power of him who inhabits it Ce- 
lebrated buildings and cities in nms^ aloi^ with 
thefe ideas, prefent that of the lei^th of time 
that hath elapfed (ince they flouriflied; and the 
whole fenfation is greatly magnified by a compa- 
jrifon of their former magnificence with their pre- 
fent defolation. The grandeur and peculiar aw- 
fiilnefs with which we are ftruck upon the view 
of a temple is, in a great meafure, derived from 
the ideas we have annexed to it of the power of 
the Deity to whom it is (acred; as all that is 
fublime in the idea of a/enase-hoit/e^ ot other pub- 
lic building, arifes frcMn the idei of the i/if to 
which it is appropriated. 

The 
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The itmmpf of pdw«r, W€ttlth, aiid grandeur, 
i* ittoitJ fiiWlrte thdft tbt popfm 6f ihenn *»* 
ci\jfiS afttr a rfew 6f th^re great bbjefts, it |«e- 
fonts us with the view 6f a w/firf above them. S^ 
ftat it fe nbt tWe, that •* iiotMhg liptsX the ofttt- 
^ ttttipt 6f which is giTAt.*' 

Tihough; in forti^ cafes of this fpecits of irsm^ 
fiHisd fnhtmty, the atialyfis tf a cofnplot t^ 
flKHild pfefent rto' ofte idea which, fingly talcfeti^ 
could be called fublime^ yW, To iottg as thofe 
Ideas contihiie feparately ihdiftiftguifhablfe, the 
ittind perceives not a numbef of fmali dbjeftfei 
but one great one ; as id the Cafe before atplain- 
*d <)f the ftibttitte Of ftumbtt-i- 

A« Woft of our ottotions are dF a complex ha^ 
Tttf^, ^e are in ^eat danger, unteft we beeit- 
feemdy attentive, of makteg mistakes in the 
^daifibwti^ an^ Analyfis of th^tti. Hence -emo- 
tic^i* irf ietr^ hav^ been tjften ciaffed with the 
iUbKlM^ But «^ror is a mixed fenfation, com- 
|fe<fed <i the vea-y different fen^Ations t>f /lar and 
ftifnieur^ to Ae lalter of which it owes all itt lub- 
limity. FtDT, \vrhen we are in a firuation m wifch 
%» iiave ndthing to f«ar, the fi^t of a mwiftrous 
'beaft, of a glant^ or of the fea in a ftonn^ 8cc. 
prtfent* litrie more than the pure fubiime, height- 
^taedby thcfecpet pkealure we take in the idea of 
w ow own feijiirity . The pure fdblime paJtafces no- 
thh^ of fear, or of any oikcc ipainful emotion. 
- Moreover, 



Mortoyec^ tiiB;5>Hre fublkn^ biy.ftroftgly ^- { 
^il^, tea^s jt0 fix th^attentioti^ And tp keep^ | 
i!l^v[i\\i^^^)u^^ whercas.it is \ 

^ the nature .of every fffecies of the pathetic tp 
throw it.into an /^//ar/iw»- Hence the fenfatioasi 
we feel from darkmfs and profound .fiknce^ refem- 
bling the ftiUnefs the mind . is thrown into whea 
the attention is ftrongly •fixed by a (ublime object, 
partake of the nature of the fubiimci as we xsMif 
perceive in the following excellent pailage of Dr^ 
Young,., 

l^Iight, fette goddefs, frdm "ifei- eVoh At&lfie, 

Her lejidfeB fceptre o*€r a (Itolb'riiig wbil^. 
Silence how dead \ and darknefs how profound \ 

,Of Kfc ilivod 'ftiU, and Natmrc flia4e a psmfe-* 
An a.wful paufe, prophetic of hoi: end, _,, 
And let 'her ^ro'phecy 1)e tbCn fulfil'^': 
ira%,d^opftic'aitiani. l ^ahiofe n6ifWI%.* 

Hence -alfo deep and flow notes in vmAc ibear a 
neat^fer tdatioA to &it fftblim^ -ife^ ihM ^d Vjuick 
founds- 

It may be obferved, that the account here ^- 

Vfen ^ the fublStte xrbbfinfes- ft ' to t})tJiHi{mk. 

te^wfeffer, astheterrti ^which *athbfeeifi Xifedlh 

a TiiorevE^ue feirfe than ahhdft ^ny t>ther fti^ 

incriticifiti) is frequently appTield to ifer^/^f^J^^tt 

%'aU briefly e^ptam ^ho^ the fublimfe Is iSs^ 

by language. 

Ideas 
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Ideas in themfeives fublime may intirely I6fe 
that quality by being exprefled in ternis i^vhicte 
have connexions with trivial and mean objefts, or 
in metaphors borrowed from fuch objeds. In this^ 
cafe the fecondary affociations which accomparfy 
thofe words are transferred upon the objeft de-^ 
fcribed by them, and deftroy the fublime they 
would otherwife have. Though, therefore, in ge-^ 
ncral, the plaineft terms are the moft fisivourable to 
the fublime, as they exhibit the moft juft and the 
ftrongeft idea of the obje6t ; yet every term, how- 
ever plain and intelligible, that hath ever had the 
leaft connexion with mean fub]e£ls^ or even which 
hath been chiefly ufed by perfons of a low and 
illiberal clafs of life, (hould be carefiilly avoided. 
What can be more fublime than the following paf- 
fage in the Pfalms ? " He looketh on the earth, 
** and it trembleth. He toucheth the hills, and 
" they fmoke," But it is greatly lowered by 
Ibme ludicrous images in the following paraphrafe. 

The hills forget they're fix'd, and in their fright 
Caft off their weight, and eafe themfeives for flight. 
The woods, with terror wing'd, outfly the wind, 
Aiid leave the heavy, panting hills behind. 
\ ' ' ■ 

On the other hand, the mock-heroic is introduced 
when words which have generally been annexed 
to great and important fubje6ls, are ufed to ex-, 
prefs mean or trivial things. The oppofition of 
ideas fo contrary to one another makes a high 
burlefque; . 

Some- 



' Sometimes a feriphrafis cbmes feafonably in aid 
of.the fublimey by giving^^ the mindanopporfu-* 
nity to dwell upon the idea, and fee the whole ' 
extent of it Thus the phrafe, Nine times thefpace 
that meqfures day and night to mortal men, in Milton, 
fuits the following fublime paflage in which it is' 
introduced, much better than if he had barely 
(aid (b many days. The former mode of expref- 
fion, as it were, detains the idea of the angels 
rolling in the jiery gulph, longer in the mind ; during 
which time our wonder and aftonifliment are con- 
tmually rifmg higher ahd higher* 



Mim th' Almighty Power 



, Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal Ikf , 
' With hideOtLS rtiin, and combuftion, down 
To bottomle/s perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, ■ 
Who durft dt^y th' Omnipotent to arms* 
Nine times the fpace that meaAires day and night 
. To uiortal mefl, he with his horrid crew 
. . Lay vanquifh'd, rolling in the fiery gulph, /. 

Confounded, though immoffal. 

Paradise Lost, Book !♦' 

. Proper names of great objeds are often prefera- 
ble to general terms, \as they realiae the ideas, 
and fix the attention to them* Thus, to men*- 
tipn the Alps, the Andes, ox ^eneriffe, prefents a' 
greater idea than faying, t/rry high mountains ; and * 
to fay, the Nile^ the Ganges, or the La Plata, is ' 
to fpeak- more magnificently than to (ky^ great- 
rivers only. Thus, the fiihple and fubUme Ofliaitt 

O affedts' 
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a0e£U the imagination of his reader much more 
ftrongly by the hill of Crornkj the waves rf Imftorey . 
the reeds of the lake of LuegOy than he could have 
done by the ufe of any more general and abftri^ 
terms. This efFcft would be more fenfible^ if we 
were acquainted with the objedts introduced in this 
ftianner. 

Next to the pa^keticy of all the excellencies of • 
good compofition, the fubUme promifes the inoft 
lafting reputation to an author. Compofeionts 
which are calculated only to fleaje and to divert^ 
are beings of a day. Few of them, even by the 
favour of a very extraordinary coincidence of cir- 
cumftances, reach pofterity, in comparifon of 
thofe which ^^fe and which elevate our fouls. Let 
us only look into our own breafts, and we (hall 
find that we are very differently affefted to. the 
writer who pleafes the imagination,, and to the 
poet or orator who either raifes and enlarges our 
conceptions, or who thoroughly interefts our paf- 
fiOns. The former we may admirey^ but we may 
; alfo (oon forget. Our efteem for the latter rifes to 
reverence \ and when the pathetic and the fubRme 
i;e joined, (as they are capable of the moft inti- 
mate union, and are perhaps never found in- a 
very high degree intirely feparate) they produce 
the ftrongeft and the moft lafting attachment. 
/ A genius formed for the fublime is a mmd 
/ which is naturally difpofed to take the moft ex- 
j fenfive views of things, whofe attention is turned 
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to view every thing in the grandeft and hobleft 
point of light; whereas other minds are more 
inclined to attend to what is linkzad hcauttful iA 
the objeds they view* And as every thing we. 
ate CQiWerfant with hath varibiis^ aftcf very ifif-*.- 
ferent properties, every miad. hath :an opportuni-' 
ty of indulging its own tafte, by contemplatiog . 
thofe forms of things which afford it the mo^ 
pleafmg gratification. 

I cannot conclude this article wkhout obferving^- 
that inftances of the true fublime abound no where 
more than ia the Scriptures. Never were grander 
ideas prefented to the humafi mind, than werfind 
in the reprefentations of the Divine Being in Ifai- 
ah, particularly chapter XL* in the book of Job, 
in feveral places in the Pfelms, and iiji the wri-^ * 
tings of Mofes, 

The £alfe fubiime, or the hmbafty will be cojifi* 
deiped s^heii I treat of the Hyperbole'. 



ft LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXL 

Op the PUafure we receive from Uniformity, and 
Variety i and firft of Comparifons; 

H E fileaifufe we receive from the vi^w of ob-; 
jedts in which there is a vifible riiixture of uniformi" 
ty and varietyf^ hath, no doubt,, more fources than 
one : however^ as one of its fources is the mode- 
rate exercife which fuch objedls give to our facul- 
ties, I (hall treat of it in this place^ 

To comprehend an objeft^ the parts of which 
have no fort of analogy to one another, wemuft 
of necelTity, go over the whole of it ; and after 
this furvey, which (from the uniform manner in • 
which our minds are employed when we attend to 
it) muft be very tedious, nothing biit the tnemorf 
is exercifed, to conned and retain the idea of the 
whole : whereas the moment we perceive that the 
parts of any objedl are analogous to one another, 
and find, or are informed, what that analogy is, 
the fight of a part, without any farther inveftiga- 
tion, fuggefts the idea of the whole ; and xht judg- 
ment is moft agreeably and fuccefsfully employed 
in completing the image. 

This is very evident upon the view of a part 
of any thing the proportions of which are known, 

as 
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as of an animal body, of a regular curve, or poly- 
gon, a regular building, a regular garden, or of a 
confiftent fet of political, philofophical, or theolo- 
gical principles. With what fatisfaftion may we 
often hear perfons fay, upon feeing part of fuch 
an objeft, or fuch a fcheme, " You need fliew me 
no mor€ : I fee the whole." When being (hewzi 
fo little of an objeft fuffices to comprehend it, }t 
fliews confiderable experience, and an extenfivq 
acquaintance with the forms and proporties of 
things. 

To difcern the analogy of the things we are con-** 
vcrfant with, is to become pofleffed of the clue of 
knowledge, by which we are led, with unfpeaka- 
ble eafe and fatisfaftion, through the feeming la- 
byrinths of nature. In this manner, by the help 
of a few general principles, we become mailers of 
a great extent of valuable fcience : whereas, with'' 
out fuch geneial principles, which are derived from 
the knowledge of the analogy or uniformity of 
things, our fpeculations prefent nothing but a fcene 
of confufion and embarraffment, 

Moreover, wherever we fee analogy in objedlts, 
we fee the marks of intelligence and dejtgn ; which 
will be mentioned hereafter as another fource of 
pleafure in works of genius and irqiagination : and 
the more complex is the objedt we view, or the 
greater the variety we perceive, confiftent with 
^idt analogy J, the more 4oth it employ our facul- 
ties 
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ties to comprehend it, and the higher idea do we 
conceive of the intelligence of the being who 
formed it. Befides, the contrajl there, is between twp 
properties fo different as uniformity and 'mriity \x% 
the fame objeft, contributes not a little, to increafe 
the pleqfure refulting from a view of the whole. 

But perhaps it is Xo\affociation that we are in^ 
debted for the greateft part of the pleafure we re-* 
cdve from the view of uniformity and variety, Ia 
fedk, alrnoft ev^ry pjeafing objedt in nature or art 
is pofleffed of it. The human body, all anirnd 
bodies, and all vegetable nature, infinitely various 
as .tjiofe objeds are, have their parts formed with- 
perfe6t analogy to one another. Thefe properties 
are, likcwife, for reafons of Qonvenience, imitat- 
ed in our houfes^' in our gardens, in our furnitiurcj^ 
utenfils, and, in fliort, in every thing in which the. 
ingenuity or induftry of men'are employed. Gan 
it be any wonder then, when every thing around 
us^ that is adapted to give us pleafure, hath thefe 
properties, that even the firft appearance of themj 
in objeds, the ufesof which we are wholly uhac-i^ 
quainted with, ihould be pleafing, 

The pleafure we . receive fronx wha^t . is called, 
the jujl proportions of objefts, is borrowed, by af-^ 
fociation, from the idea of the ufe^ to which fuch. 
proportions ^re fubfervient. . What is a well-pro-^- 
portioned plough, a well-proportioned houfe, or a 
well-proportioned Ihip, but things, or inftruments, 

Qf 
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of fuch a form as is found by experience to be the 
moft proper and convenient for the purpofes to 
•which they are applied ? If proportion be an/ 
thing different from this, it mull coincide with the 
idea of unifofmity and variety. 

From this fourc6 of uniformity and variety, is 
daived the pletffure which fomparifonsy metaphors^ 
falid aUegorieSy in works of genius and imagination, 
give us. This is a confideration diftinft frorti that 
of the light they throw upon afubjeft. Compari* 
fons give us clear ideas of things by means of 
the refemhiance between the ideas they exhibit 
lind thofe which a writer hath occafion to intro* 
duce ; in which it is evident that the property of 
fimilarity or uniformity alone is concerned j though 
we may confider it as heightened by its contraft 
with thofe properties in the objefts which are not 
fimilar. But uniformity alone, however heighten- 
ed, doth not affedt the imagination with any fenfe 
of pleafure. In order to produce this effedt, it is 
Jieceflary that variety be joined to it. 

Let us take for an example the following cele* 
brated fimile in Addifon's Campaign. 

So when an angel, by divine command. 
With riling tempefts (hakes a guilty land, 
(Such as of late o'er pale Britannia paft) 
Ciilm and ferene he guides- the furious blaft ; 
And, pleafed th' Almighty's orders to perform. 
Rides in th« whirlwind, and diredls the ftorm. 

The light which this fimile throws upon the 
principal objed in the poem, can only arife from 

the 
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the re/emblance there is between the fituation of th^ 
hero and that of the angel^ difpenfing death aivj 
deftruftion, at the command of a fovereign, with 
perfeA calpinefs. Thefe are the only points ia 
which we perceive, any Qonfiderable refemblance 
in the two. objefts. But if there had. been no 
circumftances in which, they hdA^fferedy the funite 
would ^ever have met with that applaufe wkH 
which it hath almoft univerfally been r^ceived^ 
For where would have been the advantage of xofliVT 
paring Marlborough to aqy other hero in cxaftly 
jimilar circumftances ? In this cafe, there would 
have been a rnuch nearer resemblance, but no 
poetical beauty, becaufe r^o variety. Nay^ in 
reality, ip the moft ftriking ^irgumft^nce in the 
fituation of Marlt)orough, we perceive no fort of 
refemblance in that of the angel, viz. in his intre- 
pidity in braving danger ; yet, perhaps, this ca-t 
pital difference contributes more to the pleafuyq 
which thefe two views jointly give to the irnagina^; 
lion, than any other circumftance belonging tq 
either of them. For what could give us ^ higher 
idea of the cqurage of Marlborough, in danger, 
than to reprefent him to be as calm as an angel in 
po danger at ail ? yet this circiimftatice would have 
appeared quite forejg|i to the purppfe, and have 
given np ple^fure at all, if the angel had not been 
employed in a fimilar manner, viz. dtreiling th 
(foiirfe of death ^ 

, It is evident, therefore, th^t it is to the joint In- 
fluence of thofp circumftances in which two qbjefts 

agree, 
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agree, and of thofe in which they differ, that we 
muft afcribe the power of comp^ifons to raifa 
pleafmg ideas in our minds. In other words, ther 
pleafure we receive fronathem is of the fame na** 
ture with that which we receive from a view o£ 
thofe objeds in. which there is a due mixture of 
uniformity and variety* Confequently^ the chirf 
excellence of a comparifon (and, for the fame 
reafon, of a metaphor and allegory) muft depend 
upon the proportion there is between the degrees^of 
uniformity and variety, or the points of refem- 
blance and difference, in the principal objedt, and 
that to which it is compared. 

The following fimile of Homer neither illuftrates 
the object he is defcribing, by exhibiting the fame 
idea in greater ftrength, nor are the circumftances 
of the two cafes fufficiently different tp give ^ny 
pleafure to the imagination. 

This juft rebuke Inflamed the Lycian crew. 
They join, they thicken, and th' aflTault renew. 
Unmoved th* embodied Greeks their fury dare. 
And fix'd, fupport the weight of all the war. 
Nor could the Greeks repel the Lycian powers. 
Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian tow'ers. 
As, on the confines of adjoining grounds. 
Two ftubborn fwains with blows difpute their bounds s 
They tug, they fweat, but neither gain ndr yield 
One foot, one inch of the contended field : 
Thus obftinate to death, they fight, they fall, , 

Nor thefe can keep, nor thofe can win the waif. 

Iliad XII. 505. 

That there can be no merit in a funile in which 
^erc is little or no refemblaiice between the ob- 

je(fU 
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j»Sb compared, is too ©bvious to reqilfiie an cx- 
tmpde» For it is manifeft that the primary, the 
proper^ and dired ufeofafimile, is to give clear- 
er and ftronger ideas of a thing than the plain de- 
fcription of it wouW fuggeft ; and this end fs not 
ianfwtred, imlefs the (Ajcfts, or the drcumftanocs 
in which they axte {^ced, be fimilar. Indeed, if 
we coiner only this primary ufe of otomparifohs, 
fcpaiate from iJhe pleafure they give tb thcimagin-^ 
atton (which is all ai<mg fuppofed to be only a fe- 
condary and fubbrdinate confKkmtion) in no crfe" 
whatever would there be any real ufe of variety 
inafimile, if uniformity alone woiild fuggeft the 
ideas we want to illuminate (as we may fay) more 
diftind and vivid. For, confidering funiles as 
fetving the purpofe of illuflmion^ the ufe of thofe 
dr^niftances of ^iverfity, which are exhibited 
in two objedts that are compared together, is (o 
heighten, by their contraft, the ideas of thofe cir- 
cumftances. in which they refemble one another. 

Hence, perhaps, it is, that when the object in- 
troduced in a comparifon prefents the idea we 
want to illuftrate in a very full and clear light, 
writers (peiiiaps without attending to the reafon of 
it) content themfelves with mentioning thofe cir- 
cumftances of refembknce -, and that they do not 
diftinftly point out the circumftances of diverfity, 
but in cafes where the ideas of refembknce would 
not be fu^ciently vivid without a- contraft. Nay, 
if the refenjbla^ice be yery ftrong, it is reckoned 

fuper- 
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Superfluous, and often abfurd, to proceed beyond 
a fimple meiaphor^ which is a limile cpntrafted to 
it3 fmalleft dimenfions. 

If we only confider that the primary ufe of t 
fimile is to give clearer and ftronger ideas than wc 
could convey without it, and that an explicit and 
dire(3: fxmile fuppofes an excurfion of the mimj 
frora the object it is intended to illuftrate, wt 
may eafiiy determine both the circumftances ia 
which the ufe of fimiles is juft and natural, and 
|ix proper bounds for the length of them. 

Let a perfon be in whatever fituation he wil^ 
if he be in a condition to make ufe of language at 
all, he will endeavour to give as clear an idea as 
he can of every riling that he would prefent to the 
mind of another. Though therefore, a man be 
in the grcateft agitation^ of mind poflible, and 
wholly occupied with any train of ideas, he will 
HdiQ upon any circumftance in nature that will 
help him to give a clear idea of whatever he would 
wifh to communicate to another perfon. The 
difference between a perfon whofc mfind is wholly 
ingroffed with any train of ideas, and another 
whofe attention may be afily diverted from it, is, 
^that the former will dwell no longer upon foreign 
objects than is neceffary, in older to their fupply- 
ing him with proper terms by which to cxprefe hii 
own ideas: whereas, in the mind of another per-^ 
fon, when once a foreign object is brought into 
view, fome of its attributes, and other drcum-^ 

ftancei 
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ftances aflbciated with it, may not be prevented 
from following it (as they nd^turally tend to do) 
by the fudden recurrence of the former train of 
ideas. 

For example, a perfon in extreme pain will na-^ 
turally cry out to his friend, OA, / bum^ I am torn 
4$ pieces^ lam upon the rack^ &c. but then his mind is 
fowhofly and intenfely ingroffedwith thefenfationS 
of pain, that though the foreign circumftanccs of 
huming^ tearing to pieces, and being upn the rack\ 
do, fromnheir refemblance to his fituation, occur to 
his mind, and fuggeft to him the ftrongeft language 
by which to exprefe his own feelings^ they have 
fio power of introducing any other ctrcumftances 
connedted with them ; and therefore the previous 
train of ideas and fenfations returns inftantly. A 
|xrfon in fuch ia firuation would jiever think of the 
flame, fmoke, and ajhes that attend burning, or 
think of the coup de gr^ce when he mentioned thtf 
rack. But a^ perfon who is merely defcribing an 
interefting fcene, or a perfon who, after his firft 
tranfports of grief are fubfided, is at leifure to con- 
template his calamitous fituation, wheii he knows 
the whole extent of it, can hardly be fuppofed to 
have \m mind fo wholly engroffed with the fub-p 
jeft, as. not to adihit and give fcwne attention to a 
lew -ctrcumftances the moft clofcly connefted with 
thofc iniages whdch-wereintfo^uced to illuftrate his 
idea?. ' ••. ' ' ' ' 

r ... ' •- prom 
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From the preceding account of fimiks, viz. 
that they are ufed in order to give clearer ideas of- 
things than any terms arifing from th^ , fubjeft it-; 
felf would convey, it follows, that they are fuper-s^ 
fluous and ridiculous upon trifling occafious, as in | 
common difcourfe, where the plaineft language is' 
quite fufficient ; and fince diredt fimiles fuppofe a 
confiderable excurfion of the mind from the prin- 
cipal fubject of its thoughts, it is manifeft, as was 
hinted before, that they muft be very unnatural 
in the mouth of a perfon in great difinj$^ or any 
kind oi agitation of wind* Shakefpeare, through 
the luxuriance of his imagination, frequently errs 
in the former cafe ; and Dryden, Lee, and moil of 
our other tragedians, in the latter: for which they 
are finely ridiculed in the Rehearfah This is owing 
to their not entering fufficiently into the pafiioiis 
they defcribe. A perfon who reprefents another 
as under the influence of any paflion, fliould al- 
moft forget that he is only defcribing, and (hould 
feel himfelf : otherwife his mind will be in fo dif- 
ferent a fituation from that of the perfon he is de- 
fcribing, that it will be abfoiutely impoflible that 
the fame thoughts fhould occur to<hipi^ at Ica$ 
that they (hould occur in the fame order, or en- ; 
gage the attention equally. . And, particularly, he; 
will be in danger of giving part of that attcntioi\ : 
to foreign and incidenial circumJlanceSj which a per- 
fon really interefled gives wholly to his own feel- 
ijigs. ,...,-. ' 

The 
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The following paflage from Shakefpeare may 
fcrve for an example of the improper ufe of 
fimiles upon trivial occafions. A garderier fays to 
hisfervant, 

G09 bind thou up yon dangling apricocks. 
Which, like unruly children, make their fire 
Stoop with .oppreiHon of their prodigal weight. 
Give (brae fupportance to the tending twigs. 
Go thou, and, like an executioner. 
Cut off the heads of too-faft-growing fprays. 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 
All piuft be even in our government. • 

Riga ARD II. Aa IIL Scene 7. 

And in the following paffage from the Mourning 
Bride, we fee the unfeafonablenefs of dired funilea 
in great agitation of mind : 

Zara. The mute not yet returned. Ha, 'twas the king. 
The king that parted hence, frowning he went, 
His eyes like meteors roll'd, then darted down 
Their red and angry beams ; as if his fight 
Would, like the raging Dog-Aar, fcoreh the earth, 
And .kindle ruin in its courfe. 

AaV. Scene 3. 

On the other hand, /who doth not readily eicufe, 
ik Oifian, the eafy extenfion of the following 
ffmile to aclofely-connefted circumftance, though 
it be foreign to his immediate purpofe, and in the 
midfl of a very interefting fcene ? 

** Where are the mighty kings ? l4or by the 
*' ftrcam tior wood are they. I hear the clanging. 

^'of 



♦J^at antttt- lJh#fltife » in the bofom of ttmf 
^^'invftj. ':Such:k-MSie contenticoi 4>f fpki4s» ini ^ 
H nightly Qlouid;- «lien thetjr. ftitTc for the wintyjF- 
^ wiags of ^ <9ri]}dS) suadi the rolling o£ foaxm*^* 
^ covered :^wafieSi"/ \ : : : : 

I / TaT4DR A^ Book VIH- 

Or who,, that confidered the .fituation of Cardinal 
Wolfey, was ever offended at the following mix- 
ture of comparifon and hietaphorwhicb hcaifeth ? 

Farcwel, a long feriewel Wall* my grejatnefi ? 
- TIhs fe thefttte of imm. To-da)r be puts forth 
The tender Icfaveii of hope, to^monrow biofToms* 
And bears his- btuihing honotfrfftfiick upon hrni : 

, The third dtf comes a froft^ a MlSftp froft^ 

And wheh bethinks, good esfy man f fall furcl/ 
His greatnefs i% a ripening, nips hi9 root ; 
And then^ he faiis- as' I do. I ha ve ventured, 
Lika Httk-wafntOn boys that fwim on bladders, 
Thefe many flimmers on a fea of glory, 

, But hr b^ondoiy depth, . My hi^blbwo pride 

- At length broke under me, and now hath left me» 
Weary and old with fervice, to the merb3r 
Of a rude ftream that muft for ever hide me. 

Shakespeare's Henry VIII. 

And if, in* any circumftanccs, there be nothing 
forced ancl unnatural in a peribn's making a fmall 
eKurfidn from the ideas of his own calamitous 
fituatibn, or in another perfon's turning hiis eye for 
a moment from the view of an interefting fcene, 
much more natural is it to make thofe digreflions 
in tlic delcrrptibri of Jiill fcenes. And thefe princi- . 
pies Ihpw us die reafon why extended fimiles give 

univer- 
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Hniverfally more fatiafadion in the dcfcription 6f a 
ijillfcene, than in the reprefentation of a very 
active and bufy one. In the former cafe, the mind 
is in n6 hafte, as we may fay, to return to the- 
principal fubject ; in the latter, it is often impa* 
tient of the leaft diverfion from it. Hence it is, 
with pleafure, that we hear the following extended 
ftmile of Milton, in the defcription of Paradife : 



Now gentle gales. 



Fanning their odoriferous wings, difpenfc 
Native perfumes, and whifper whence they dole 
. Tbofe balmy ipoiis* As when to them who fail 
Beyond the cape of Hope, and now are paft 
Mozambic, off at Tea, north-eaft winds blow 
Sabean odours from the fpicy ihore 
^ Of Araby the bleft I with fuch delay , 

Wellpleafed they flack their courfe, and many a leagtw 
Chear'd with the grateful fmell, old ocean (miles. 

Pahadisb Lost, Book IV* 

To this I fliall add another, of a parallel nature, 
from Virgil, becaufe the propriety of it hath been 
difputed. 

Regina ad tem(>lum forma pulcberrima Dida 
Inceffit, magna juvenum ftipante caterva. ^ 

TaUs in Eurot« ripis, aut per juga Cynthc^ 
Exercet Diana choros, quam miMe fecutae 
Hinc atque hinc glomeranturOreades. Ilia pharetraai 
Ferthumero, gradicnlquc deas fupereminet omnes. 
Latonx taciturn pertentant gaudia pectus. 
Talis erat Dido, talem fe, Ista ftrebat 
P^r flMdios. 

^Ajueid, Lib. I. 49$ 

In 
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In this example the comparifdn is certainly quite 
completed before the laft circumftance refpedling 
Latona ; but it is a circumftance fo clofely con- 
neded with the fcene in which it is introduced, and 
the mind of the reader is, from the nature of the 
fcene, fomuch at liberty, as to admit it with great 
cafe. The fcene in which it is introduced doth 
not return with fo much violence as to make us 
impatient of that unneceffary circumftance. And 
when this is the cafe, thefe little excurfions from 
the principal fubjed make an agreeable kind of 
epifodes. The mind, as it was naturally led into 
them by their connexion with the fcene introduc- 
ed in the comparifon, can feel no want of connec- 
tion or propriety in the circumftance, and it re- 
turns to the principal fubjed agreeably refreftied, 
and with renewed ardour. 

Provided the reader feel no impatience at the 
mentioning of thofe foreign circumftances, the 
digreffion to take notice of them can hardly be 
pronounced faulty, till the laft-mentioned circum- 
ftance be jTo remote from the principal objed, that 
the mind cannot, at one eafy glance, fee the con- 
nedion ; for then, indeed, the unity of the whole 
is loft. They are two quite different and diftind 
fcenes that we are prefented with. It is a ftill 
greater fault to make fo much of a fimile, that the 
attention of the reader (hall be more engrofled by 
it than by the principal and original figure. 

P How- 



However, to ttke but little notice of 1w^ tir- 
cumftanccs thssit are foreign -to the prindqfftfl i&fign 
of the compofition, though pretty ctefely cdtttiefl:- 
cd with objedbs which are introduced fOrtHe filkfe 
of giving dearer ideas of it, fliowstHat^hemirid 
of the writer Svas very much intent upon ¥is ft*-- 
jeft. We maty add, that it generally ftJS^rs Dstore 
of nature •, whereas a writer, who frecjuently pur— 
fueis trains of fuch foreign ideas, difcovers *niorc 
attention to arr, and a fondnefe for ei/Twmiflii/. 

But this remark is by ho means to be extended 
to thofe fimiles in which, tlrough they be Ibng, 
there is no excurfion from the points of refcm- 
blance ; ias the foUoVihg of Homer : 

Fierce tBeyclrove on, impatient to dcflfdy, 
Troy charged the firft, and fteabr Sift of T(^. 
As from fome mountain's craggy fprehead torh, 
A rock's round fragment flies, with fury borne, 
(Which from flie ilub'hbrn itohe a 'torrent rehcls) 
Precipitate the porid^tdus iha& SSefcends : 
From fteep to fteiep the roiling ruin bopnds^ 
At every ftiock the crackling wood reibunds. 
Still gathering fofde, it'/mdkes/aiid, 'urg!ed^aii!a~ifl9 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impettdus iotfie^^ni 
There flops.— So Heftor, iheir whole, forcef he' proved, 
Refiftleis when he raged, and when he ftop'd unmoved. 
Iliad,' Book 3(111. Tfiy. 

Neither can Oflian^ in the two following fimileg^> 
be faid to be carried away by his imagination be- 
yond the points of refemblance in the objedU 
with which he prefents us. Speaking of ^.general 
engagement, to which the armies defcended from 
two oppofite hills, he adds-j 

*^ At 
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• ^^AttAGetthey^Jteige in Irattie- Sted pours 
** il6 gkaiftioiiiteel. like thefeH of flpeafms<h0ne 
«* Ac fieW, 'whien they mk fhe«r feam together 
^^tfromi^oxkrk'^bitwed rocks.**' 

TtMOiRA, fiodt V. 

Defcribing a hero in the fiune field o£ battle, ii^ 

*' Through the hoft are the ftrides oF l^oldath ; 
'" like fome dark fliip on the wintry waves, when 
^' it iffues from between two hills, to fport on the 
** eehofngfeas."* Ibidem. 

Perhaps it may be the moft advifeable, that wri- 
*4crs ftiould endeavour to cxprcfs nothing more than 
*the pornte 'df rcfembiance iivfuniles. V the ob- 
gefts be confideraHy differerrt, points cf difference 
•enow, for any uftSful purpofe, will neceflarily force 
themielves into the defcription. 

In confidering where fimiles raay be ufed with 

propriety, it may, .perhaps, be laid down as a 

maxim, . that they are the moft complete, and ^ive 

* the moft pleafure to the imagination, when the 

' two objefts compared have a ftrift refemblance.in 

thofe points in which the' fenfe of the pafl&ge, in 

^hidi they are introduced, requires that they 

'fhoiild refemble, and are as different as poffible 

in every other. In this cafe, there will be the 

^ftrongeft contrail produced, and the fenfe of uni- 

'formity will be heightened by the contiguity of the 

points of diverfity. 

P 2 Hence 
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Hence the peculiar ftrength of the fimiles of 
OfftoHj vfho almoft always illuftrates human at^i-* 
pns by the appearances of inanimate nature. His 
woodSy his headlong torrents^ his miJtjS, his chuds^ and 
his tempefts^ make a gteater figure, and imprefs the 
mind much more ftrongly than any fimiiar allufi- 
ons to any thing in the brute creation. In what 
fituations can we imagine any thing approaching 
nearer to human life, could, .with advantage, take 
the place of the /un and the clouds, in the follow- 
ing paflage, by which he illuftrates the manner in 
which Cathraor filences the anger and contention of 
two of his chiefs ? 

'* They funk from the kipg on either fide, like 
** two columns of morning-mift^ when the fun 
" rifeth between them on his glittering rock. Dark 
" is their rolling on either fide, each towards its 
*' reedy pool," Temora, Book IV. 

I am aware of but one exception to this maxim, 
which is, that an objedt may be compared to ano- 
f her, which, by the principle of affociation, will 
transfer upon it ideas that ought by no means to 
be conneded with it. Thus, . when a very great 
objedt is compared to a very trifling and mean one, 
though they may refemble in the circumftances in: 
which the purport of the paflage, in which the 
limile is introduced, requires them to refenible ; yet, 
befides that the defcent, as it wcrcj of the mind 

jfrom 
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from a great to a "mean objeft, is difagreeable ; 
thofe ideas of meannefs and litttenefs in the objedl 
to'which the great objedt is compared, will adhere, 
in fome meafure, to the great objeft itfelf. Whofe 
ideas of the Greeks are not leffened by the follow 
ing comparifon, though very juft, if we confider 
the principal defign of it ? 

Mean while the troops« .beneath Patroclus' care. 
Invade the Trojans, and commence the war. 
•As wafps, provok'd by children tn rheir play, 
Pour from their manfions by the broad high- way. 
In fwarnis the guiltleis traveller engage, 
' Whet all their ftings, and call forth all their rage : 
All rife in trrms, and with a genVal cry 
^ Aflert their waxen domes, and buzxing progeny. 

Thus from the tents xhe fervent legion fwarms. 
So loud their clamours, and fo keen their arms. 
Iliad, Book XV L 312. 

For the fame reafon, . if we intend to give an a- 
gteeable reprefentation of any objeft, we fhould 
-carefully avoid comparing ijt to any thing difagree- 
able or difgufting. • 

It is, therefore^' an ufeful general rule, that no 
object fhould be compared to any thing but what 
is, in point of greatnefs or dignity, of nearly equal 
rank with itfelf; and that, in gr^ve and ferious 
competition, all comparifons (hould be rather abov/s 
than behw the rank of the objeft to be illuftrated. 
To compare a grand objed to a low one, .as will 
be obferved hereafter, makes the lurlefque •, and to 
compare a low bbjed to a grand one, makes th$ 
mck-hroic, 

It 
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It hardly needs be mentioned^ ia tiiia pb«c^ 
that in no funile ihould any object be mtrodueed 
that is not well known : for \i the alluiion^ l)e ofo^ 
fcurc^ how is the fubjed illuflraJted by it ? 

As the ufe of comparifons is U> give ftrength 
and cobur to ideas, comparifons that are merely - 
verbal are certainly abfurd in all feripiOs ocHwpofiti' 
ons. To try whether any be fo, change the terms 
for others that are fynonymous to thcili. By this 
means we difcover the following comparifon in ' 
Shakefpeare to be merely verbal *^ In? breaking 
** oaths he is ftrongcr than Hercules :*•' becaufe, if we 
|-ead, In for/wearing hinxfelf he is ftronger than 
Hercules, there is not the leaft appearance of fimi- 
litude in the two ideas left. 

But the fame reafon will not lead us to condemn 
thofe comparifons which are termed figurative : 
for, if ideas have obtained the fame name cm ac- 
count of ih^xx^Jimilarityy the one may really illuf- 
trate the other. Of this nature are many com- 
parifons in Virgi], Ovid, and aU the ancient daf- 
fies ; as alfo in Pope, and others the moft corred 
of our modern poets. Thus Galatea, in Virgin, 
is faid to be fweeter than the honey ofHybla. In this 
cafe, fince the obje<5l of the paflion of love hath 
obtained the name of fweet, from its raifing in lis 
fenfations fimilar to thofe excited by tlungs which 
affedt the external tafte with the fcnfe of fwcetnefe, 
we are certainly aflrfted to conceive more ftrongly 
f)f the picture the fpeaker took in theobjeft of 

his 
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his love^ by his comparing it to the fweetnefs of 
honey. 

Indeed, comparifons of this kind occur ib fre- 
quently in the mott ferious writers, of all nations, 
and all ages, that from this circumftance only I 
think we ngi^,.r^qn^/y <pnpli^^ titter^ i^ a foun- 
dation for them in nature. The Pfalmift David 
fays, that "the law of God was fwceter to hipji 
^'^Q. hon^ and the honey KX>mb;" and that 
V tke poi£[m of afps was under the tongue of hi& 
^^^leimes.** 

Howewc, as we probably catch thefirft hintoS 
ihefe comparifens from the words f they may lead 
an incautious writer into thofe compajqfons "^hiclv 
arc nierely verbal. 
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LECTURE XXII, 

O/rA? Nature of Metaphors. 

jl\ Metaphor hath already been defined, to. be a 
fimile contracted to its fmalleft din^enfions. Jiencej 
in ufing metaphors, the mind makes the leaft fen- 
fible excurfion from the ideas that engage its at- 
tention. So fliort is the excurfion, that when ^ 
metaphor is ufed, the moment the mind hath 
catched the idea of any refembljjnce to the thing 
which it is about to exprefs, it immediately trans- 
fers the terms belonging to the foreign objed to 
it, as if they were one and the fame thing. So 
that, in fa6\, ufing rnetaphprs is nothing more 
than giving new names to things. 

The advantage of ufing n^etaphors is, that we 
can borrov/ a name from a thing which contains; 
the quality we rnean to exprefs in a greater de- 
gree than the fubjedt to which we afcribe it ; and 
by this means can often fuggeft a ftrpnger idea 
of a quality than any terms originally appropri- 
ated to our fubjecl could convey. Befides, along 
with the name, other ideas, as of dignity or 
meannefs, agreeablenefs or difagreeablenefs, anc| 
?he likis, will be transferred to the objeft to which 
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it is applied. So that, by means of the complex 
ideas which accompany the names of things, we 
can give juft what fize and colour we pleafe to 
any thing we are defcribing. 

Moreover, as metaphors are moft naturally 
taken from fenfible things, and particularly froln 
Vifible objefts, inperufing'a difcourfe abounding 
with well-chofen metaphors, the mind is enter- 
tained with a fucceflion of agreeably-varied views 
and land/capes. And though thefe profpefts be 
extremisiy tranfient, they cannot fail to contribute 
confiderably to a reader's entertainment. 

I may add that, though, in fome of thefe re- 
fpedts, a comparifon hath the advantage of a me* 
taphor -, yet, in one refpeft-^ a metaphor gives a 
more fenfible pleafure than a comparifon. This 
arifes from ,the harfhnefs and impropriety there^ 
for a moment, appears to be in the ufe of a me- 
taphorical inftead of a proper term; which in- 
cfeafes the fatisfadtion we inllantly receive from 
approving of the ne?w application of the word. 
That this contrail between the ufual and unufual 
fenfe of. words is a neceflary ingredient in the 
pleafure we receive from metaphors, is evident ; 
becaufe,. when metaphors have, by frequent ufe, 
become evajnefqent, they have no more . pleafing 
e^Teft than the proper names of things ; and be^ 
paufe, in order to become fully fenfible of all tl|e 
j^e^uty of metaphorical expreflions, we muft dif- 



tin^,ly *ttei>d to. the. oiri^in^l m^niijg of fuph, 
lerrm,u ^t thp fyxnt tiijie tha,t vre perceive ^ip 
ipi^mative ^plication, ia the p^(&gp before us* 

I (hall exemplify thefe ol^fery^tipns by. tji^t; 
(trpag %ji4 h^p;5[ nifitJM>hflr pf Vir^l, I haiye 
^vei:itio;ied onfi^lpefQjre, by which hf Ojjls ijits tw^ 
^ipi.0;; the, tfmdffidts of war. This ijx)^<$ ^^% 
haye been extended to s^ long fimik ^ but the fir 
^u^tion of the |iero did not admit of fp ^rea^aif 
e?cu|fiofli from hi§ principal fubjedt. Xhc ppct, 
tberefpiw, haying firft laid hold of the idea rf re-- 
femblance as it oiccyrred to l\is n^ind, ^dxmt 
multiplying the objed^. of his attentionj^ bj cx- 
prefsly comparing his l^eroes to thundGrbolts, caUji 
the herpes th,emfelvc$ the thunderlpolts. This 
wa$ evidently pnly ^ing a new name to his- he- 
rpes, but with this great advantage, that thp ideas 
we conceive of the rapidity and de^fuahe pmcf' 
belonging to thunderbolts are liere^)y traiisferred 
upon tbem. At the fame time, likewife, the 
ideas of grandeur accompanying ^ fj^ene of thun- 
der an4 lightning, throw a cpnfiderable degree 
of the fuhlime into their characters, and the piiijid 
of thj2 reader is entertained with a momently 
pofpeei of fo folemn and grand a fcene in nature 
JMprepver, alc«ig with this, the oppofitimt between 
the two very different fenfes of the word (wWch, 
ho^yever har(h it may appear for a moment, wc 
pref^ntly fee the propriety of) heightens the plea- 
furable fenCation, 

Highly 
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. Higbly oroament^l $fit metaphoif^ are* vx di(r^ \ 

coiir^, it' is to neici§fy. thgt we. aye indebted for tfe^ I 

firft ufe of thenL It ^z» neitji^r ppflible,, opt 

-qonveni^nt, that every different qtyedt fljQuy l?av^ 

a ciiftin(Jl name. That would have beep tp, wuh 

ti{^y;word$^ both to the averhwth/eijing of thft 

idemctfy, and the preji^ce qf feience. For it 

g^tly favours the ptopa^iipn of knpvi^ledge, tQ 

call tWng$ that are fiwiUar tp one another by tlji^ 

fame name. Wiiihou^t tl^s there could have beer* 

HP fuch thing as general pfinciplesy or general 

jl^iowle^e. N9W it i$ one and the {a^me procef^ 

I by which w« make general or afcftra^ terms, an4 

i l^' which .figurative. cxpifciBons are inventedf 

' The difference is only in degree, not in kind. 

5uppofe, for inilance, we bad never feen but 
cme horf^\ imleia we^ g^ve the fame namf to things 
that^e furiilar, and even to things that are npt 
in all refpe£ts fimilar, we muft have given another 
name, than hrf^ to every other animal we (hould 
afterwards have met with pf the &me fpeciest 
becaufe^ npl ^nly ia it abfunl to fuppofa that any 
t^^ things are ti^e fenae, l^t that any tyro indivi-^ 
4»ate of the fame ipeeies (hpuld b? e^a^Uy 
aHke, *. * 

If objcfte diSer but little, we ^ve them the 
iamenwne in what we eaU a/i>^<i/y^; as, to 
theAftftfr, the fnmhs^ the qf(^, the hearPSy &Ci of 
men and othop animals. To thde the fame names 
are b conAamly applied^ that it is juoipoSil)te t^ 

fay 
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fay to which they originally and prop^ly belong- 
ed. In calling thefe, therefore, by the feme 
names, we fay we ufe no figure ; whereas the 
term figure begins to be applied when, however 
; commonly a name may be applied to any thing, 
it is well known to have been appUed to fome-^ 
thing elfe originally. For example ; it is equally 
proper and literal to fay the foot of a ntan^ or the 
foot of a heafi^ though they differ confiderably in 
form •, but the moment we attend to it, we per-r 
cdve that the foot of a chair ^ or the foot of a nrnn^ 
tain^ is a figurative expreflion, though it be ais 
common as the other ; and we ufe it a thoufend 
times without being fenfible of the figure. In this 
cafe the figure is faid to be evanefctnt. 

When any term is conftantly applied to a va- 
riety of objeAs, and it is impoflibl6 to fay to, 
which of them it belonged originally, though they 
be confiderably different, the definition of that 
term muft be framed fo as to comprehend all thofp 
ideas. Thus if we define the terms, had^ mouthj 
eye or foct^ we muft exprefs our definition in fuch 
a manner, as to be equally applicable to the heads, 
the mouths, the eyes, or thfe feet of brute or other 
animals, as well as to thofc of men ; for the lite- 
ral meaning of thofe terms extencis to both. But 
the definition of the words muft not be extended 
to take iri the figurative applications. Thus, it is 
not neceffary that the term foot ftiould be defined 
<b as to be applicable to the lower part of a moun*- 

t^ifii. 
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tain, though the lower part of a mountam be 
Ciniverfally called the foot of it. 

In many cafes, however, it will not he eafy t6 de- 
termine where the literal fenfe of a word ends^and 
where the figurative fenfe begins ; .as in the terms 
face^ voice, checks^ and many others, which have 
been applied to men and brute animals fo promif-- 
cuoufly, that fome perfdns may be inclined to call 
the application of them to brute animals figura- 
tive, while others will contend that it is literal: 
whereas, in other cafes, the analogy is fo faint, 
that the fame term cannot, without a fenfiblc 
harlhnefs, be applied to the different objedts; as 
when trees are, called the hur of mountam, or the 
walls of cities their cheeks. 

This harfh metaphor is by philofophers called 
^'atachrefis. Of this kind we may term that ex- 
preflion of Milton's denoting the paflage of Satan 
from hell to this world, fails between world and 
world. 

From this it appears that there is a gradation 
in metaphors, proceeding from thofe in which the 
. analogy between two objcfts is fo great, that the 
figure is evanefcent, through all tljc difForent de- 
grees of refemblance, till we come to thpfe in 
which the analogy is fcarce perceptible, and con- 
sequently xht metaphor is hiarlh and unnatural : 
and all the rules concerning the ufe of metaphors 
muft have refpedt to this gradatipn,^ 

It 



It 46 'Ws^th white, lidwe^»> to t&e ^ic^e, hmr ' 
much it is in the pow€ir ^f CuftMi ^d llc^ftlili '^ 
tiarftmeft 0f ^r»^laphc^s. AxA in tu>|}ii»j|^ ^r- 
Im^, is the a(o^oiity ef tiifftom more ^inirii^y 
^d c^pt4ciD^i&. In fditie <:afes ^fhe iipplic^tion ^f 
*he feme name to ^tigs ^is iqnite ^fettiilfeir, ^)mt 
^he refeitoibknce is very ^feure; aaad, ;i» oth^ 
^eafes, -where there te Ihe >ftriwigdft rdfoftibtoffcte 
1)etween the two things, it would jgive ^hc igrettt- 
•eft offence to an eat formed by ctfftom to 1»Mr 
'them called % the fame«name. Who would nrft 
tnake himfetf ridiculous liy confoundTng flie temis 
appropri^ed by tife to the voices of difFererit ani- 
^inials';-ats1:he J&wkg'of th cw, tb^'bletitif^ of Jbei^^ 
and the barking of the Ikg? And ^i^t Whomever 
^allsapart of the fea running up into the^land ' 
'by any other name than that cf anjorm ^^tht /^ 
^ough'the refeniblance it bears in (hafpie, or ufe, 
^b ihe lliimian arm is extremely feint? In like 
manner, have we any other name for the two 
ngxtJ^emlli«5^f ^'n army than the figurative cwie of 
m'ngSj though they refembfc wings ^o mote than 
>they db hrns^ ly whidi, indeed, the Greeks 4nd 
Ronjatts raoft frequently exprcffed them? 

In ar:i<aTiging 'figureis, therefore, ^aecording to 

^eir feveral degrees, between -the extremes of 

What hfltth^been tertned evanefcence on the one 

Ittiai, ^d What is calldi bold and harfti on the 

tther, we mUft by no^ means be governed by a 

regard 
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regard to the analogy of things only; but mi|ft, 
along with this, confider the arbitrary decifions of 
cufiom^ in the idioms of ,j>articular languages. 
Thus we miift fay, that'fuch exprefiions as an arm 
of thefea^ and the wings of an army^ are nearly li- 
ftral, and -fcapcc defeiVe -thfe "rfan* of figufts, 
though the refemWance be vei^ fmall •, as well as 
the wngs of the flying jifby and the horns of anahar^ 
where the -refemblance is very^ great-, but ^hit 
fuch phrafes as the v)ings of the wind^ and the bo* 
fom of the fea^ are highly figumtive, though they 
have 'a much better foundation in the analogy of 
nature. The cafe is, tlmtthe former are-ufed fo 
frequently, that, whether the refembknce be 
{greater or tefs, they dre little more than common 
names of things, and when we ufe them, we irxe- 
▼er think Whence thiey were borrowed; whefeas 
'the latter *e feldom ufed, 'and never without our 
perdciving "wheiKit they werfe borrowed. And it 
^vias*bbferv«d ^before, that it is eflential tothe^da- 
/u^ we leeeive ffom a metaphor, that We, at 
tfelKme time, ^rcetve diftiiiftly the twotlifferent 
'applications <)f 'the filfifc term. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 



Huks for the UJe <f Metaphors; and of. 
Allegories. 
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. A V I N G explained the nature of metaphors, 
and traced the fources of the pleafure we re- 
ceive from them, I proceed to lay down rules for 
the proper ufe of them. Thefe will be ealily de- 
duced from the preceding account of their nature 
and end. 

Since metaphors are ufed to give ftrength and 
colour, as it were, to ideas, we naturally ufe them 
when our own ideas are peculiarly vhid^ and when, 
confequently, we wifti to communicate the fame 
ideas, in the fame ftrength, to the minds of others. 
They are, therefore, very properly put into the 
mouth of a perfon under any emotion of mind ; 
and the ftronger are his emotions, the bolder figures 
he naturally ufes. The truth of this obfervation 
may be verified every day : for, if we take notice 
we (hall find that we never hear any man either 
fpeak with vehemence, or converfe when his mind 
is in a gay and lively humour, without ufmg fre- 
quent metaphors. When our own ideas are very 
vivid, they naturally, by aflbciation, fuggeft ideas 

of 
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of objefts in which they exift in greater (Irength ; 
and thefe we inftantly transfer upon the objedts we 
are defcribing, in order to give ideas of them to 
others more fimilar and adequate to out own. 
'Thus fome kinds of pain will often fuggeft the 
fimilar idea of burnings and we inftantly cry out, 
we burn. In fuch a fituation of mind, terms ap- 
propriated to the objefts we are defcribing, would 
not fuggeft our ideas of them to another perfon in 
fufficient ftrength. Without looking abroad, it is 
curious to obferve in what different manners we 
feel ourfelves difpofed to fay things according to 
the humour we are in j in what plain terms we 
' fpeak when our minds are languid, and how me- 
taphorically when we have a flow of fpirits. 

Metaphors muft, for this reafon, be abfurd, when 
a man's ideas and fenfations are not peculiarly vi- 
vid. For a man to ufe figures then, woiild be to 
endeavour to convey ftronger (which is, in faft, 
other) ideas to the minds of the perfons he is fpeak- 
ing to, than he conceives himfelf Of this we 
have fome diverting examples in the ^reatife on the 
Bathos. It will, likewife, be found exemplified in 
the paflage which was quoted to ftiow a like im- 
proper ufe of comparifons. 

The raoft important rule refpeding the choice 
of metaphors, where they are proper, is, that dif- 
ferent metaphors fhould not be confounded toge- 
ther in. the fame fentence : becaufe, in this cafe, 
the fenfe, if it be realized in the imagination, will 
CL appear 
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appear to imply an abfurdity. And, fince every 
new application of a word that hath theefFed of a 
metaphor, doth raife an idea of the objed to whiclx 
it was primarily affixed, for the fame^reafon that 
every fcene prefented to the mind of the reader 
fhould be, at leaft^ pjfihle^ and confiftent, thefe 
pieces of fcenery, though ever fo tranfient, Ihould 
be fo too ; and when there is a manifeil inconfitt- 
ency in fuch little pictures, a reader of tafte is juft- 
ly offended. Out of the numberlefs examples I 
might produce of this fault in writers, I Ihall fe- 
left the following from Shakefpeare, in which the. 
marriage of King John with Conftance is referred 
to. 

For \>j this knot thou ftialt fo furely tie 
Thy now unfured aiTurance to the crown, 
That yon green boy fliall have no fun to ripe 
The bloom that promifes a mighty fruit. 

Kino John. 

Here it may juftly be afked, how can the tying a 
knot prevent the fun's ripening fruit ? The Bang's 
marriage with Conftance is certainly very proper- 
ly expreffed by tying a knot ; and, as that event 
would cut off the reafonable hopes that Arthur 
might otherwife entertain of fucceeding to the 
throne, this is likewife beautifully defcribed by 
faying he would then have no fun to ripen the Uoom 
which promifed a mighty fruit. But though thefe 
metaphors, when viewed afunder, appear proper 
and beautiful, when they are joined, the refult 

is a manifeft abfurdity. 

Not 
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Not only fhould writers avoid the near unlopt 
of different terms which are highly metaphorical, 
they fliould alfo favour the imagery which meta- 
phors raife in the mind, by intermixing no plain 
and natural expreffions with them. Thus, in the 
paflage quoted above, the boy ftiould have been 
Jcept out of fight, and thdree or plant have been 
fubftituted in its place for the fun to adt upon. In 
this view, likewife, the author of the Bathos juftly 
cenfures the following lines of Blackmore : 

A waving fea of heads around them fpread. 
Arid flill frefli ftreams the gazing deluge fed. 

For when a croud of people are, by the power of 
figure, metamorphofed into a delugey it is deftroy- 
ing the agreeable illufion too foon, and, raifes an 
inconfiftency in our ideas^ to give ^^i^ to it; though 
the objefts that compofed this metaphorical deluge 
really had eyes. 

And yet, to (how how delicate this affair is^ 
and what extreme attention it requires wholly to 
avoid this fault, we may obferve, that this fame 
hypercritical writer, even while he is upon the 
fubjedt, falls into it himfelf. 

" Thus an ingenious artift, painting the fpring, 
*' talks of a fnow of bloflbms, and thereby raifes 

*' an unexpected pifture of winter." But how 

can a piSiure be raifed by a perfon's talking of any 
thing while he is painting ? 

0^2 Indeed, 
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Indeed, the frequency of inaccurades of this 
kind^ where the figure is not ftrong, and the little 
notice that is, notwithftanding, taken of them by 
the generality of readers, fhows that they are of 
very little confequence. The cafe is, that the 
images which fuch metaphors prefcnt, are feen but 
for a moment, and then very obfcurely ; fo that, 
though there may be fome little inconfiftenc^ ip. 
them, in fuch a tranfient view they eafily pafs un- 
noticed. It is only when we exprefsly anend to 
thefe faint metaphors, and by a direft effort of the 
mind draw out the fcene at large, and thereby, as 
we may fay, raife and heighten all the colours of 
it, that the impropriety is obfer ved. But how few 
do this? and, are critics fo minutely employed 
worthy the notice of a writer ? „ 

When a figure is become abfolutely evanefcent, 
and long ufe hath made the metaphdtical term 
more familiar than the proper name of the thing* 
or circumftance denoted by it, it is pains employ- 
ed to very little purpofe to trace out the long-for- 
gotten allufion, in order to (how its latent inconfifl' 
cncf with any thing it is conneded with. Who 
can expeft that fuch phrafes as thefe, fallen intom 
error ^ to fpend time upon a thing, to be incenfed at 
a perfon, &c, (hould be ufed with any regard to the 
latent figure they contain. However, let whoever 
will be fo hypercritical, it is impoluble they /hould 
conftruft many fentences without expofing them- 
feives to the fame cenfure j terms which are ulti- 
«> Hiately 
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raately figurative abound fo much in all languages. 
All our intelledkual ideas are expreffed in terms 
borrowed from fenfible things ; but who, in ufing 
them, attends to the fenfible images they may fug- 
geft ? Or, whoever attends to the ideas of hcalpo- 
fiioHy which every prepofition implies ? 

I may add, that the perfons who are the moft 
liable to thefe inaccuracies, are thofe who are the 
moft perfedtly acquainted with a language, and to 
whom the terms and idioms of it are the moft fa- 
miliar. For, by frequent ufe, the latent figura- 
tive fenfe of a word is wholly overlooked, and fuch 
a figurative expreffion fuggefts nothing but the 
idea of the objeft intended to be illuftrated by it. 
However, nothing in criticifm requires lefs judg- 
ment and ability than to difcover thefe little inacr 
curacies, if a man will look fo low. Such minute 
critics are finely expofed in a paper of the Tatler. 

So remote are the two extremes in the viyidnefs 
of metaphors, that the evanefcent require no at- 
tention at all to their connexion with other ideas ; 
whereas the boldeft and ftrongeft require fo much, 
that not only do they introduce confufion when 
they are mferm'xed^ but they even give pain and 
difguft when they fucceed one another atvery fliort 
intervals^ When metaphors raife very vivid and 
diftindt ideas of foreign fcenes, to change them 
very faft, is like hurrying us firom one part of the 
creation to another, with a rapidity that gives ui? 
pain. 

Ari 
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An eafy and good teft^ in moft cafes, of the 
propriety of ftrorig metaphors, is to im^ne therrt 
reduced to paintings and confider how the images 
would look in that expreflkm. A peifon of 
a lively imagination naturally doth this^ aAd 
confequently to him improprieties in metaphors 
appear much more difgufting than they do toother 
fterfons, to whom they fuggeft the idea of the 
fcene, fiom which they were borrowed, very faint- 
ly. To a perfon of this lively turn of mirid, wki 
eafily recurs t6 the original fcenes from which xAi- 
taphors are drawn, the following firing of meta- 
phors, in an exquifite poem of Pope's (though, 
fingly taken, they be uncommonly happy) as they 
fucceed one another without any interval, may 
poffibly have a difagreeable efFeA : 

What is this abforhs me quite, 
Steals iny fenfes, Jhuts my fight ? 
Dnnks my fpirits, draws my breath ? 
Tell me, my foul, can this be death ? 

Though there fliould be no inconfiftency in ima- 
gining the fame thing to have the different proper- 
ties of abforbingj ftealin^^ /buttings drinking, and 
4rawing 5 yet the ideas of thefe feVeral adtions can 
hardly be brought fo near one another without 
confufion, if the images be a little raifed by an 
attention to them. * 

As metaphors are contrafted funiles, they muft 
neceflarily have many cxceUencies and defefts in 
common with them. Of this kind are the follow- 
ing. 
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ing. The moft ftriking metaphors, or thofe which 
give the moft fenfible pleafure, are thofe in which 
there is perceived at firft the greateft difference be- 
tween the two ideas that are fignified by the fame 
word, and afterwards the greateft refemblance. 
From this fource, chiefly, is derived the charm, 
of the following metaphors, 2igay thought^ ^. bright 
exprefftoHy the n^ngsof thewind, the itnpervms ocean: 
though the two firft have the additional advantage 
of being allufions to obje^s ofjight^ which are al- 
ways peculiarly diftindand pleafijig; and the laft 
gives us, likewife, the idea of human fentimentSy 
which will be mentioned hereafter as a diftinft 
pleafing objed. TMs rule is to be underftood with 
the fame exception, as the rule fimilar to it re- 
fpefting comparifons. 

Shakefpeare ufes a low and degrading metaphor 
when he makes King John exhort the people of 
Anglers to fave unfcratched their city's threatened 
cheeks ; meaning that they fhould fave their walls 
from being battered. 

The allufion is merely verbal, when, in the fame 
play, Conftance, lying on the ground, is made to 
fay, 



For my griefs (6 great. 



That no fupport but the huge firm earth 
Can bear it up. 

Figures of this fort are nothing more than ;ptins ; 
for the fenfe of the paflage depends upon the 
double-meaning of the word. Grief is faid to be 

fupported 
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fupported in a figurative ftnfe, but the earth fup^ 
ports thmgs in a literal fenfe. 

Alleqories are continued metaphors; that is, 
they are defcriptions of certain objefts in terms 
borrowed from others : fo that though one fet of 
objedts only be named, whenever allegories be 
ufed, there muft be a conftant attention to the 
fimilar , properties of them both. The following 
account of the fons of Edward in Shakefpeare's 
Richard the Second is allegorical : 

Edward's feven fons, whereof ihyfelf art one, 
Were feven fair branches (pringing from one root. 
Some of thefe branches by the deflinies cut ; 
But Thomas, my dear Iprd, my life, my Glo'fter, 
Qne flourifliing branch of his moft royal root, 
Is hacked down, and his fummer leaves all faded. 
By Envy's hand, and Murder*s bloody axe. 

All the rules refpeding propriety and confiften- 
cy that are necefTary to be obferved in metaphors, 
aje equally requifite in allegories. They differ 
only in this ; that allegories, in common with 
comparifons, imply a confiderable excurfion of the 
mind from the principal objedts of its thoughts ^ 
and therefore, though a man in the greateft agita^ 
tion of mind would not refufe a metaphor, he may 
eafily be fiippofed to have his thought fo much en- 
gaged as not to be at liberty to attend fo particu- 
larly to a foreign objeft^ as is neceffary in order to 
note many points of refemblance^ and make an allego- 
ry. Allegories, therefore, as well as comparifons, 

are 
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are the language of men tolerably compofed, or 
only moderately elevated. The following allego- 
rical fpeech of Califta, in the Fair Penitent, is 
unnatural: 

Is It the voice of thunder, or my father ? 
Madnefs ? confiiiion ! Let the ftorm come on ; 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me ; 
Dafh my devoted bark. Ye fiirges, break it. 
'Tis for my ruin that the tempefts rifes. 
V/hen I am loft, funk to thie bottom low. 
Peace ihail return, and all be calm again. • 

Fair. Penitent, AO, IV. 

It requires uncommon (kill and caution to con- 
duit a long allegory with propriety ; becaufe few 
things are analogous in many refpects, at the fame 
time that they are fufficiently different to nuke the 
analogy pleafing. Moreover, it is very difficult to 
make an allufion intelligible, and at the fame time 
never name the thing we mean in diredt terms, 
which we muft by all means avoid ; as it would 
introduce the greateft confufion into the meta- 
phor. 

Bunyan, whofe invention w^s certainly very fer- 
tile, has ®ften forgotten himfelf, and helped out 
his wire-drawn allegories by the thing allegorized. 
Thus, defcribing the paffage of Chriilian and 
Hopeful through the river which reprefents death, 
he introduces fome perfons telling them they 
would find it deeper or Ihallower " according to 
" their faith in the Lord of the place to which they 
*' were going.** 

Dryden's 
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Dryden*s Hind and Panther contains much of 
the fame abfurd mixture of allegory and the thing^ 
allegorized. " What relation" (fays Lord Hali- 
fax in his remjirks upon it) *^ has the Hind to our 
** Saviour ? or what notion have we of a Panther's 
** title ? If you {ay he means the Church, how doth 
^ the Church feed on lawns, or range in the foreft ? 
•' Let it be always a Church, or always a cloven- 
^ footed beaft ; for we cannot bear thisihiftiog the 
^ {gene every line/* 
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LECTURE XXIV. 



Of Contrast in general^ and particularly of Wit, 
shs rifible, and the ridiculous. 

JlTAVING confidered the pleafure we receive 
from the exercife of our faculties^ and all thofe plea- 
fures of tafte in which it is a principal ingredient, 
we pafs to another medium of pleafure in works 
of genius and imagination, viz. Contrast. And. 
it the more naturally folicits our attention in this, 
place, as we have feen that it hath a confiderabic 
fhare in the pleafure arifing from comparifons and 
nletaphors, which were laft treated of. 

Indeed, I (hall have no objeAion to any perfon-s 
. confidering contrail as one particular manner iu 
which our minds are ftrongly afFefted. 

If two objefts, in any refpedt fimilar, prefeni 
themfelves to our view at the fame time, we* na- 
turally expeft, and, as it were, wifti to find a cont^ 
plete refemblance ' in them ; and we arc, in fome 
meafure, furprized and difappointed to find them 
different. This difpofition.to make every thing 
perfect and complete in its kindj will be taken notice 
of, and farther illuftrated, in its proper place here- 
after. Here then, as in all other cafes of Jurprize 

and 
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and dif appointment^ our attention is ftrongly en- 
gaged to the circumftances in which the two ob- 
jeds differ, as ftrongly as it was at firft engaged 
to thofe in which they agreed i fo that the, fame 
principle, by which we are led to make every 
thing complete^ now leads us to enla^ ge and extend 
the circumftances in which thfiy differ. Thefe, in 
their turn, will make the circumftances of refem- 
blance appear furprizing. And thus the mind will 
naturally turn its attention alternately to the cir* 
cumftances o( refemblance and thok of difference with 
great celerity^ and both will have the advantage of 
being confiderably augmented- In all this tipie, 
Hit furprize^ the quick fuccejfum cf thought^ and the 
enlargentent cf our idecu^ cannot fail to introduce a. 
pleafurable ftate of mind. .1 may add, that the 
greater is the refemblance in fome things, and the 
greater the difference in others, the more fenfibic 
will the effeft be, and the greater the pleafure re- 
fulting from it. Thefe obfervations any pcrfon 
may exemplify to himfelf, by vic«ring ^t the fame 
time even two hpufes, two gardens, or two trees 
of the fame kind, that are very different in fize. 
In this ppfition they both affeft u» more fenlibly 
and more pleafurably than if they had been view- 
cd feparately, when their refemblance and their 
difference had not beenib apparent, or fo perfeiMy 
afcertaintd. 

A familiar example will ferve to make us fenfi- 
ble how^neceffary ftrong. circuinftances of referri- 

blance 
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blance are to make us feel the greateft eSeiSt 
of the circumftarices of difference* A dog is not 
confidered as diminutive with refpedt to an clc^ 
phant'y though, therefore, they be placed ever fo 
near together, our ideas of the elephant are not 
raifed, nor our ideas of the dog diminiflied. We 
did not exped they fliould be equal. But upon 
introducing another dog confiderably larger than 
the former, we immediately cry out. What a pro- 
digious large dog ! while the other appears to our 
imagination lefs than he did before. Our furprize, 
and confequently the imagined difproportion be- 
tween the two dogs becomes greater, if we be told, 
or perceive, that they are of the fame kind, a^ 
both maftifFs, both grey hounds, &c. ; and both 
thefe effects are fenfibly greater ftill, if we be told 
they are of the fame litter. The fame ufe may be 
made of our obfervation of the diflferenccs in the 
performs, the abilities, the fortunes,, and tempers 
of men of the fame nation, the fame family, the 
fame parents, the fame education, and the fame 
jcxternal advantages. 

in all thefe cafes, any extraordinary quality of 
an objeft is, 4n a greater meafure, loft upon us-, 
unlefs it be perceived in conjundlion with a very 
. different degree of the fainc quality. Indeed, if 
we only confider that the ideas of greaf^ and link 
are only relative, and the tcfms comparative^ we 
might conclude, that they muft have their . moft 
fenfible effect, whatever it is, when they are view- 
ed 
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cd in circumftances the moft favourable for that 
comparifon, and where the relation of which they 
confift may be perceived with the moft advantage. 

We fee, likewife, that the effeftsof all kinds of 
contrafts are the ftrongeft in perfons of a lively 
imagination, and to the fame perfon when his ap- 
prchenfion is the quickeft ; becaufe, by a lively 
and vigorous imagination, two different objefts 
arecomprehended with the moft eafe : confequent- 
ly the ideas of their relation are peculiarly ftrong, 
and make the greateft figure. 
/ I (hall add another obfervation or two. Our re- 
lifli for ncrvelty and furprize contributes not a little 
to the pleafure we. feel upon perceiving flxong re- 
femblances in things that differ, and differences in 
things that refemble one , Another. For it is very 
Qbfervable, that every fpecies of contraft . afFedts 
us much more fenfibly the firft time we perceive 
it, than ever it doth afterwards. We are fenfible, 
Kkewife, that it requires confiderable fagacity and 
ingenuity to difcern many of thofe unexpeded re- 
Jembknces and differences, which, in a manner that 
will be explained hereafter, is another confidera- 
ble ingredient in the pleafure we receive from thofe 
contrafts. 

One remarkable confequence of perceiving fome 
fpecies of contrafts, particularly in perfons of an 
irritable conftitution, is laughter ; of wliich it will 
be proper, therefore^ to give fome account in this 
place- Laughter, when it firft appears in children 

(accord- 
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(according to that profound obferver of human 
nature, Dr. Hartley) is a na/cent cry^ raifcd by- 
pain, or the apprehenfion of pain, fuddenly check- 
ed, and repeated at very Ihort intervals. Thefe 
alternate momentary fears and momentary joys 
are very obfervable ii> the- laughter of young chil- 
dren when they are tickled. iAfterwards, the fame 
automatic motions and geftures of which laughter 
confifts become affociated with lefs and lefs fimilar 
caufes perpetually. Then almofl: any brlflc emo- 
tion or furprize, fuddeiily checked, and recurring 
alternately, will produce it ; and at laft any ftrong 
oppofition, or contrail, in things, whether they be 
perfonally interefted in them 6r not. When we 
are advanced in life, a variety of paffions, and a 
regard to decorum, check the propenfity to laugh- 
ter; whereas many idiots continue to laugh upoQ 
the flighteft occafions imaginable. 

This progrefs is exadlly fimilar to many other 
proceffes in human nature, whereby a variety of 
the fame motions and geftures become affociated 
with caufes that are flighter and flighter continual- 
ly, till at laft any thing bearmg the fainteft refem- 
blance to the original caufe will be fufficient to ex- 
cite them. In this cafe, the extreme celerity with 
which the attention is reflected from the circum- 
ftances of refemblance to thofe of difference, al- 
ternately, upon the perception of a contraft, coin- 
cides remarkably with the quick fucceffive pulfes in 
a fit of laughter. 

The 
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. The laughter, and all the pleafure arifingfrom 
the contrail, ceafes, when the mind, after vibrat- 
ing, as it were, between the points of refemblance 
and difference, at length refts in the medium i 
and then the inconfiftency, which was fo ftriking 
at the firft view, no longer afFefts us. Thefe ef- . 
fefts may,, however, be revived after forne inter- 
val, efpecially if, by an exprefs effort of our 
minds, we endeavour to magnify the circumflances 
of refemblance and difference. But when the 
bounds of the refemblance and of difference are 
perfeftly known, and every idea belonging to the 
fubjeft is anticipated by the mind, the moment 
they are mentioned, the repetition of them pro- 
duces very languid effefts, in comparifon of the 
firft fenfation. Thtfurpriz^ is then over. Hence, 
books of jefts, apophthegms, or any fpecies of 
mere wis, are feldom read a fecond time. They 
will only bear to be repeated in company ^ and in 
frefh company, for a reafon that will be mentionr 
ed prefently. 

This contraji^ the nature and general effeftsof 
which h*ve now been explained, human genius hath 
diverfified, and branched out, into a great variety 
of pleafmg fcenes, by varyii^ the fubjeSls and the 
degrees of it. To this we muft not only allow the 
confiderable fhare that hath been afcribed to it in 
metaphors, and other fources of pleafure in works 
of genius, that have been or will be mentioned, 
but muft acknowledge that we are principally in- 
debted 
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debted to it for the pleafure we receive from anti- 
thffis, from objefts that are rifible^ox ridiculous; from 
the mock-heroic] burlefque^ pirody^ irony .^ refarteCy 
isoity humour^ riddtesy atid puns:, with many other 
entertainments of the fame kind, for which we 
have no diftinft name. 

Indeed, the terms of criticifm do fo little corte- 
fpond to all the varieties of the divifions and fub- 
divifionS of this copious fubjeft, and have been 
ufed with fo little uniformity and precifion by cri- 
tics ; that, in order to avoid confufion, I (hall ge- 
nerally defcribe the feverat feelings and occafions 
of them, in the firft place, and afterwards menti- 
on the terms by which I apprehend they may be 
moll conveniently denoted. In this cafe, the 
terms may be applied differently at pleaTure, with- 
out controverting the principles advanced in thcfe 
ledture^ ; which will be laid down, independent of 
the ufe of any words whatever. And as a great 
part of what has been written upon this fubjedt 
has been to fix the ufe of words, this method will 
reduce the fubjeft, thus feparated from the difputes 
about word^, into a fmall cdmpafs, and we (hall 
have a much clearer and more beautiful vie\^ of 
all the degrees and variations of it. • 

To make the eafier tranfition to this fubjei£l of 
oppofition or contraft, from that of metaphors, 
which derive a confiderable part of their beauty 
from this fource, I (hall try the effeft of contraft 
in a fmgle epithet, in which a word is ufed in a 
R meaning 
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meaning feemingly quite contrary to itaufiial fenfe, 
and yet with fufficient analogy to make it extreii^- 
ly plcafing. 

Mr. Spence, in his excellent e{&y upon the OdyX- . 
fee, fpeaking of the candour and generofity of 
the ancient critics, and of the envy, ill-n?ture, 
and captioufnefs-of thofe among the moderris who 
bear that name, fays, Zo'ilus was the, enly modern crh 
tic among the ancients. That the beauty of this ex- 
preflion depends upon the feeming oppofi;tion be- 
tween the ufual fenfe of the y^ord modern^ and that 
which muft be given to it here, is very evident; 
for only change the words, and fay, " Zoiluswas 
*' the only critic among the ancients whofe temppr 
*' refembled that of the moderns *,'* and thpu^h 
the fenfe remains the fame, the fpirit and poignan- 
cy of the expreflion is gone. 
. If it will affift us to analize our thoughts axid 
feelings upon this fubjedt, I (hall cite a few mgre 
thoughts and expreffions which have a fimilar ef- 
feft. Pliny, in his panegyric addreffed to Trajan, 
fays Sohis omnium pater patriae ejfes antequam fieres. 
The fame author, fpeaking concerning Trajan's 
entry into Rome, fays, xhzxfome proclaimed aloud 
that they had feen enough after they had feen yau ^ 
and others, again, that they muft live longer. The 
peculiarly-fine effedl of this paflage arifes froni 
fuch different fentiments being formed, with equal 
appearance of reafon, from the fame event. It is 
as if the fame caufe produced oppofite efe<^s. To 

mention 
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mention only one example more ; Cicero fays to 
Carfar, Tm fiirgft tmhing but injuries. We fee 
where the beauty of this thought lies, the moment 
we refleft that other men forget every thing elfe 
(boner than injuries. 

In the two former of thefe examples, there is 
an oppofition both in the fenfe and in the words ; 
in the two latter there is nothing verbal. Such op- 
pofitidns of ideas, or of the different Tenfes of 
words, may tend to produce a fmile^ but I think 
not fenfibly enough to make them be terirted rifible. 
If the ingenuity capable of difcovering fuch op- 
pofidons as appear in thefe expreflions, will not 
be termed wit^ it is becaufe the fubjeft of them 
h too ferious^ and not diverting enough to entitle 
them to it. 

It is certain, that if the fubject be very feriouSy 
notwithftanding there be the happieft mixture- of 
refemblance and diverfity, and the moll unexpeft- 
ed in the world, we ntvcr /mile or think of apply- 
ing the term wit to it. Of this we may make ex- 
periment in the following admirable lines of Mr. 
Pope: 

All nature is but art unknown to thee.; 

All chance, dire^ion which thou can'ft not fee. 

All difcord, harmony not underftood ; 

All partial evil, univerfal good. 

In this paflage, the fame bbjeds prefent us, in 

one view with the idea of naSure^ in another of 

R 2 arr. 
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art ; in one of chance^ in another of defign •, in one 
©f difcord^ in another of harmony ; in one of rw7, 
and in another of good. This paflage, therefore, , 
by the ftrong oppofition which it exhibits of the 
properties, not only of fimilar, but of the fame 
objefts, as viewed by different minds, and in dif- 
ferent lights, bears a confiderable refemblanee to 
the paflages quoted above, in which the fame 
things are called by different nanwis ; but the ex- 
treme ferioufnefs of the fubjei^ cBecks every ten- 
dency to fmile, and with this, I think, the paflage 
will lofe the name of *wity in the modern ufe of 
the word. For it muft be noted, that formerly the 
ufe of this term was much more extenfive, and 
was applied, without fcruple, to every obfervation 
which (hewed ingenuity, whether diverting or fe- 
rious. 

I. (hall readily allow the following paflage, quot-^ 
cd before from Mr. Pope, to be truly fublime; 

Who (t^s with equal eye, as God of all, 
i A hero perifh, or a fparrow fall ; 
j Atoms, or fyftems, into ruirt hurl'd j 

i And now a bubble burft, and now a world. 

i ■ • 

I quote it again, in order to (how, by comparing 
it with th« following paflage, the very different 
effects of conlrafts, fimilar in every re%e6t, except 
the dignity of their fubje£l. 

. This day black omens threat the brighteft fair, 
That e*er defeTTcd a Watchful fpirit's cart. 

Some 
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Some dire difafter, or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the Fates have wrapt in night. 

Whether the nymph fliall break Diana's law, 

Orfome frail china jar receive a flaw j 

Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or mils amafquerade; 

Or lofe her heart, or necklace at a bajl ; 

Or whether heav'n has doom'd that Shock mufl: fall ? 

Rape of the Lock, Canto II. 

The oppofitimof ideas is equally ftrong and point- 
ed in both thefe paffages. But, in the former, the 
tendency to fmile^ which the oppofition of ideas 
fimply confidered would raife, is over-ruled by the 
fublime, which the grandeur of the fubjedt excites ; 
in the latter, which, if I miftake not, will be uni- 
verfally acknowledged to be a fpecimen of refined 
wit and humour^ it is not. Moreover, is not the 
term humour applied to it, on account of its being 
diverting under the appearance of gravity^ feeming to 
reprefent trifles as of the fame importance with 
things of infinitely greater confequence ? as it is 
termed w/V, becaufe the fubjeft is gay^ arid eafily 
admits a fmile. 

An objedl that is purely and fimply rijible^ is any 
thing in which there is perceived a great incon-- 
grutty br difproportion^ provided the objeft, at the 
fame time that it is of fome confequence, be not 
capable of exciting a mpre ferious emotion. As a 
man with an immoderate long nofe, or a very 
fliort one (no nofe at all would raife our horror) 
^ rich df efs with a dirty rag tied to it, and a group 

of 
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of rifible objeds, may be fcen in the foUowing paf- 
fages from Hudibras, Canto I. 

When of his hofe we come to treat, 
The cupboard where he kept his meat. 
His puiflant fword unto his fide 
Near his undatinted heart was tied ; 
With balket-hilt that would hold broth. 
And (erve for fight and dinner both. 
When ii had ftabb'd or broke a head. 
It would (crape trenchers, or diip breads 
Toaft cheefe or bacon ; though it were 
To bait a moufe-trap, 'twould not care ; 
rr would make clean fhoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and fo forth. 

It is needlefs to point out the oppoFition between 
the proper ufes of the things here mentioned, and 
thofe they are fuppofed to be put to, which makes 
a fcene fo highly diverting. It is faid above, that 
the circumftances which occafion laughter muft be 
of fomc confequefice : for we frequently fee the great- 
eft inconfiftcncies in things that are wholly indiffe- 
rent to us, without feeling the leaft provocation to 
laugh. 

But the moft frequent, and the moft abundant 
fcenes of mirth and laughter, are incongruities re- 
lating to himan JentimentSj which fpme diftinguifli 
by the name of improprieties. Such are the blun- 
ders and miftakes, the falfe tafte, the abfurd 
Speeches and aftions of fomeof our own fpecies. 
Whenever dejign enters into any thing that occa- 
sions mirth, the perfon that laughs feems to en- 
tertain 
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tertain a flight degree of contempt for the object of 
his mirth, and in th^t refpedt feels an agreeable 
confcioufnefs of his own fuperiority over him. 
This circumftafice of a degree of contempt con- 
fiftent with laughter, added to a rifible objeft, 
feems to entitle it to the charafter of ridiculous. 

That a confqioufnefs of felf-efteem really enters 
into the feeling of ridicule^ I think is manifeft, from 
the peculiar pleafure that is univerfally taken in . 
repeating diverting incidents in company. Very 
often the fame perfon will hardly ever be weary 
of entertaining 'different companies with the fame 
diverting ftories ; and fuqh ftories feem to be told 
with the fame kind of fatisfadlion with which -> 
perfons obliquely hint their own praifes. This 
fuppofition is, likewife, favoured by the obferva- 
tion, that perfons, who are remarkable for their 
vanity and love of praife, take the moft fenfible 
pleafure in every thing into which ridicule enters ; 
and that men of very great humility, candbur, 
and benevolence, are not eafily provoked to laugh 
at the foibles of their fellowK:reatures. And fnice 
all valuable politene/s is 'founded upon humility 
and benevolence ; hence, diredly to ridicule any 
body is now thought, by perfons of the beft tafte^ 
to be inconfiftent with true polltenefs. 

Objedts truly ridiculous are fuch as pride in ragi^ 
conceit in ignorance, and fypocri/y in gravity, a violent 
paffhn raiftd by a trifling caufe, and great dif proportion 
between the mems and the ^nds of human a£Vions. 

Hence 
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be o£i in order to niav« laughter ; va. it liiUft jHO- 
ducc a fsrfottification. Theti, if any incohgruity 
attend it, and it be not capable of exciting a feri* 
ous.emotion, the tendency to laugh will be inevita- 
ble. However, left this obfervation fhould not be 
fbund to be univcrfally juft, the definition m the 
former pdrt of the lefture is left to ftandin mot^ 
general terms. 

To ftiew that any ferious emotion will deftroy 
the property we call either rifible or ridiculous in 
objedts, we may confider the cafe 6f Sancho PdHca 
fallen into a hole, which he took to be a deep pit, 
in the dark, and clinging to the fides with his 
hands and feet,* in the utmott dread of being da(h- 
€d to pieces, and all the while within a foot of the 
bottom. This, efpecially confideriiig the charac- 
ter of the man, is certainly an objedt highly riji- 
hk. Perhaps ,no perfon could have refi-ained from 
laughing, if he had found him in that fituation •, 
yet, if we had feen him in the fame pofture, and 
his danger had been real ; or, perhaps, if we had* 
found any perfon for whom vye entertained ahigh- 
cr kind of refpec\, in the fame fituation, and 
without danger, we fhould not have bee^ difpofed 
to laugh at all. Our anaciety and concern in the former 
•cafe, and our re/pea in the latter, would have o-^ 
verpowered it. 

We, likewife, fee that, in perfons of little feri- 
ous religion, and great levity of mind, nothing 
trill excite more profufe laughter, than the appli- 

catiori 
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cation of paffages of Scripture to very foreign and 
ludicrous purpofes; whereeis the fame thing will 
ftrike every ferious perfon, who entertains a pro^ 
found veneration for the Scriptures, with the great- 
eft hprror ; or if the greatnefs and unexpeftednefs^ 
of the contraft (hould, in fpite of himfelf, as it 
were, furprize him into ^ feugh, be will foon re- 
called himfelf, and be very uneafy about it. We, 
likewife, fee every day, that the fame v^iews pro- 
voke only the laughter and ridicule of fome per*: 
fons, and the ferious indigoation of others* 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXV. 

Of Burlesque, Parody, the Mock-Heroic, 
Humour, ^ni Irony. 



O make a fudden tranfition from a very high 
to a very low objedl that is fimilar to it, thougl} 
fuch a tranfition be in itfelf cjifagreeahje, yet, by 
means of the contraft which it produces, it may 
afFedt the mind with a lively fenfe of pleafure. 
This, we may perceive in the following lines of 
.Butler : 

The fun had long fince in thfe lap, 
Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 
And, like a lobfter boil'd, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

Hud. Part II. Cant. II. Ver. 2f . 

This efFeft is called burlefque ; and a great objcdt 
degraded in this manner, and placed in the fame 
light with a mean and contemptible one, is faid 
to be burlefqued ; the meaning of whicK is, that 
the ideas of meannefs annexed to the lefler objed 
are, by this comparifon, transferred to the greater, 
knd adhere to it by afTociation. Thefe transferred 
ideas, being the reverfe of the fublime, deftroy 
the efFedt of every thing fimilar to it in the idea of 
3 great objeft ; and the confequence isj that the 

great 
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great objeft is afterwards mentioned with lefe re- 
fped and reverence than it was before. 

A Parody^ which is the application of a paflage 
of any author to a foreign, and generally lower 
purpofe, is a kind of burlefque of a grave and 
ferious writer : and confequently parodies have 
often an unfavourable efFedl upon the original au- 
thor. For thofe foreign allufions will often occur 
in reading the original paflage, and prevent it from 
having its proper and intended eflfeft. 

For this reafon, if it be a matter of importance 
to preferve our reverence for any writings, (as, 
for inftance, the fcriptures) it is advifeable not 
to liften to fuch ludicrous applications of them. 
The unhappy efFeft of fuch applications is never 
wholly loft, till the allufion be forgotten. Should 
the allufion even mifs of its ufual efFeft upon 
light minds, and raife horror and indignation at 
the firft hearing, it may not find the mind in fo 
favour?ible a difpofition every time that it occurs ; 
or if it do, ftill, as the fentiments of indignation 
are foreign to the defign of the paflage, it is defi- 
rable that nothing even of that kind come in view 
when we read it. 

Neither art, fcience, profeflion, character, nor 
any thing elfe, however venerable or refpeftable, 
is exempt from the power of ridicule ; becaufe ' 
there is no fetting bounds to thofe analogies in 
nature or art which give rife to it. We fee the 

greateft 
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/ greateft things analogous to the leaft, and the^leafi 
to thegreateft, without end (H* limit: inibmudi 
that it is impoffible to name an objedt in any clafs 
of things (let us make the diftributioh of them 
^s we pleafe) but fome other objeft may be found 
analogous to it in any other clafs, ev^en the moft 
remote we can think of. And whenever thefc 
analogies are brought into view, the refult is an 
alteration in the ideas of both the obje<fts in which 

^the analogy is perceived, occasioned by the reci- 
procal influences of the one upon the other. They 
are univerfally either inereafed or diminiflied, 
raifed or depreffed, &:c. and the effeft is more 
or lefs permanent, in proportion as the analogy 
is more or lefs ftriking. This efFcft is the fame, 
whether the objefts be brought together in order 
to be compared or contrafted, becaufe analogy is the 
foundation of both, and they differ only in this, 
that when things are compared, the points' of 
refembloHce are chiefly attended to ; whereas, when 
they are contrafted, the circumftances of difference 
are principally noted. But it is neceffary, in or- 
der to their producing their refpeftive effefts, that 
the circumftances of diflference be attended to in 
the former cafe, and thofe of refemblance in the 
latter. 

Confidering how far and how wide analogies 
extend themfelves through all the parts of nature ; 
how poffible is it that an objeft, the moft refpeft- 
ahle in the world; may be difcovered to be fo 

analogous, 
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a.nalc^ous^ in fomeirefpefts, to another, even the 
moft contemptible, that the oddnefs of the con- 
trail (hall produce a laugh ? May not the moft 
ferit)us and fenfible paOage of any author whatever, 
be applied to a purpofe fo foreign, and yet fo 
fimilar to its original ufe, as infaUibly to produce 
the fame efFeft ? But (hould we, notwithftanding 
this, in our judgments (however our imaginatitm, 
might, for a time, be impofed upon) entertain a: 
lower idea either of the objeft, or of the paffage 
that was thus burlefqued? How then is ridicule 
the teji of truth? It requires -only an attention to 
the nature of contraft to refute the fallacy. Ridi- 
cule can only difcover contrafts capable of pro- 
ducing a laugh; and, confidering the levity and 
irritability of fome perfons minds, there is no- 
thing in nature but what hath conne;(9:ions and 
analogies which produce contrafts capable of do- 
ing it. 

The grave and refpedtable charafters of So- 
crates was fo effedtuallay turned into ridicule by 
Ariftophanes, that it was not in the power of any 
of his friends to forbear laughing at his expence. 
It is even faid that he himfelf could not refraia 
from fmiling : though that might be afFedted in 
him, in order to turn off the edge of the ridicule. 
However, there feems to be no reafon why a per- 
fon, in whom pride or vanity doth not greatly 
predominate, may not laugh at himfelf; fince it is 
only the fenfe of htmr being wounded that make$ 

us 
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us infenfible of the pleafures of contraft, when 
we ourfclves are the fubjedl of it. 

If nothing affeded the fenle of ridicule but in- 
confiftencics of opinions with truthj it would bid 
feir • to be the teft of truth. It is true, that fuch 
inconfiftencies do afFed that fenfe, and appear ri-» 
diculous ; but what makes it indeterminate, and 
of no ufe in this cafe, is, that a variety of analo- 
gies, contrails, and comparifons, which imply no 
inconfiftcncy with truth, do likewife afFeft us in 
a fimilar manner. For it requires nothing but' 
that two objedts, or two parts of the fame objedt, 
vfeenat the fame time, be very like in fome things, 
and very unlike in others, in order to excite the 
fenfe of ridicule. The drefs and cuftoms of Afia- 
tics appear ridiculous to Europeans, and thofe of 
Europeans to Afiatics; but doth it follow froni 
thence that there is any real impropriety in either, 
any thing contrary to the nature, fitnefs, and 
truth of things? 

Befides, we fee that the fame things afFedt dif- 
ferent perfons in a very different manner, accord- 
ing to the previous ftate of their minds : fo that, 
before nothing but falfehood could afFeft the mind 
with the fenfe of ridicule, it is neceflary that all a 
perfon's previous notions be juft. For it is an in- 
confiftcncy with what we apprehend to be truth 
that appears ridiculous to us. Thus, no doubt, 
the opinion of Copernicus, that the earth had a# 
revolution both about its own axis, and about the 

fun^ 
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fun, would be received with ridicule when it was 
firft publirtied ; and if mankind had acquiefced 
in that teft, that certairi truth would have been 
exploded, without ferther examination. It is re- j 
verfing the order of nature to judge in confequence f 
of Icmghing. It is evident, we ought rather tQ ' 
forbear laughing till we have employed our judg^ 
ment, to fee whether we have reafon to laugh or 
not. ' 

But though ridicule be not the tell of truth, it 
hath very confiderable ufes. For as every laugh 
is made at the expence, and to the prejudice of 
the thing, or character, that is ridiculed, it makes 
«s folicitous ^to keep ourfelves, and every thing 
we revere, from the edge of it, which can only 
be done by feparating from every venerable ob- 
jcft every thing which, on account of it's eon- 
neftions and analogies, would fuggeft the idea of 
any thing low an4 conteqfiptible. The confe- 
quence of which is, that fuch obje<fts are made 
more of a piece, and more perfect in their kind, 
alt leaft more agreeable to common opinions^ and the 
prevaiJwg tafie, Wbttt a ridiculous mixture of 
great and low images would every mode of reli- 
gion, every fcheme of pbilofophy, every fpecies 
of compofition, and every human character pre- 
sent, if the fear of ridicule did not make men 
folicitous to avoid fuch incongruous circum- 
ftances? 

^' ■ S The 
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The reve^fe of paffing from a high to a low ob- 
jedt, is to pafs from a very hwtoa tighont. This 
tranfition, at the fame time that (for a reafoit 
which will be given hereafter) it is in itfelf agree- 
able, lays the m'md open to the feme fpecies of 
pleafure (arifing from contraft) with the plcafures 
of ridicule; with this difference ill the effeft, 
that, in this cafe, the low objedt being that t^ 
which the mind hath been attentive, and confer: 
quently that to which it will refer all the related 
ideas that arife in the fcene in which it is intro- 
duced, will have an air of grandeur and import- 
ance given to it, by being e^diibited in the fame 
light with the fublime objeft. It istrue, that^ ag^ 
in the cafe of ridicule, the fublime objed is liaWe 
to be degraded by the fame means; but not be- 
ing kept fo long in fight, the efFcft is mote tran- 
fient. 

Mr. Pope aggrandizes an altercation between a 
company of gentlemen and ladies, by the fol- 
lowing magnificent comparifon : 

So when boM Homer makes the gods engage^ ^ 
And heavenly breafts with human paifions ragt^ 
'Gainft Pallas, Man, Latona« Hermes arms. 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms : 
Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all arQHad[« 
Hue Neptune ftorms, the bellowing deep refound; 
Earth fliakcs her nodding tow'n, the gmund gives yftf^ 
And the pale ghofts ftart at the flafli of day f 

Rivp» OF TBaLocc, Qant.V. v.4^ 

-Mr 
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Low images, aggrandized in this manner, by pom- 
pous language and fublime comparifons, produce, 
what is called the mock-heroic. 

The fame air of gravity and ferioufnefs is pre- 
ferved through the whole of what is called humour ; 
vvrhich differs from the mock-heroic in nothing, but 
that the fubjed and ftyle qf it are lower, and 
therefore it fuits better with the tone of converfa- 
tidn ; whereas- we never apply the term mock-heroic 
but to compofitions, and generally to poetic 
C0mpofitions, becaufe they are generally intended 
to be an imitation of, and a parody upon, the 
true heroic, 

"" There is a ftroke of genuine humoiir hi the 
following anfwer of Falftaflf to young Harry. 

Harry, " Ay, a good amendment of life in * 
*'.'thee, from praying to purfe-ftealing. 

Fal *' Why, *tis my occupation, Hal ; 'tis no 
" fm'fiDr a man to labour in his vocation." 

Firft Part of Henry IV. Ad I. Scene 2. 

The following paflage, from Arbuthnofs ac- 
count of what pafled in the city of London when 
the comet was expefted, is, likewife, an excel- 
lent ftroke pf humour^ but of tljgt fpecies of it 

which is called ironieal. 
. * - * -^ ....... 

*' If the reverend clergy (howed more concern 

"^an others, I charitably impute it to their great 

S ^ " charge 
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** charge of fouls ; and what confirmed mt in this 
" opinion was, that the degreies of apprehenfion 
" and terror could be diftinguiflied to be greater 
" or lefs, according to their ranks and degrees in 
*"* the church/* 

Icarihot, hdwevery help remarking upbti thii 
paifage, th^t the hurtlour df it tfroUld be muthltti- 
proved if thfe word charitalJ^ w^t'e (iro^|ied ; fitidft 
that word doth but too pklnly |3oittt to a Affet^f 
different conftruftion upon the tonducA of thi 
clergy, which ought by all means to hiatVe ^Sttfi 
kept out 6f view : fmce, in eVery inftance of tr'ttfe 
humour, the fenfe intended to be conveyed, ktld 
\vhich makes the contrail with tkat whidi is cx- 
preffed, is always fufftciently dbvlous, to 'c^Jcifr & 
itfelf, without the help of any thing in the ex- 
preflion to point to it. 

A piece of perfeA irony is the fpeech of !feli- 
jdh to the priefts of Baal, in the following paf- 
fage: i Kings Xviii. 26, 27. 

"-' And they called on the name t)f Rial> f^om 
" morning until noon, faying, Oh Baal, hear us \ 
*^But there was no voice, nor any that ah- 
*^ fwered. And they leaped upon the altar 
** which was made. And. it catne to pafs, «t 
" noon, that Elijah mocked them, and faid, Cry 
*^ aloud; fpr he is a god; either he is talking, or 

«"'hc 
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*^ he is piirfuing, or he is in a journey-, or peradr^ 
^ venture he fleepeth, and mufl: be awaked." 

If the alcove inftances of humour and irony be 
adniitted, thefe two fpecies of wit (at the fame 
time that they muft both be allowed to be of the 
nature of the mock-heroic, but lowered, >s wc 
may fay, to the tone of converfation) muft differ 
in this refped:, that the term Humour is applied to 
every thing that is diverting, under tlie appear- | 
ance of gravity ; whereas Irony is always meant to 
expofe, and turn into ridicule. All irony there- 
fore is humour, but all humour is not irojny. 

If there were no other figns of our ideas, and 
indications of ftates of mind, than uwds^ it might 
juftly appear furprizing, that a perfon (hould fay 
one thing, and mean another, and yet his real 
meaning be perfeftly underftood. But the tone of 
voice^ the gefture^ and a variety of other circum" 
fiances^ may fufficiently indicate a man's real mean- 
ing, without regard to words, and even by the 
help of words of a contrary meaning; becaufe 
tones, geftures, and other circumftances, have, 
by ufe, acquired as fixed affociations v^x^^ ftates cf 
mind as articulate words. Some of thefe figns of 
ideas, which are independent of words, are uni- 
verfal; fo tha-t.any pqrfon, ufingthem, may fpeak 
ironically^ and yet be Cure of being underftood ; 
but there are particular methods which particular 
pcrfons have adopted, of liave fallen into, which 

is 
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is the reafon why ftrangers cannot be fo certain 
when a perfon fpeaks ironically, as thofe who are 
well acquainted with him, and know his peculiar 
fcntimcnts and manner. However, if a. perfon 
tvho fpeaks ironically be niifunderftood for a time, 
it is a circumftance that hath often no unfavoura- 
ble effeft, as it often occ^ions the greater divert- 
•Son at laft. In reality, a new contrail is hereby- 
produced, between our firft and our latter appre- 
henfions of the perfon^s meaning. Perhj^ps, the 
ipoft complete fcene of irony and ridicule is, when 
a conceited coxcomb jn a company fhall interpret 
that to be a compliment, whi<ph every body elfe 
fees was intended to expofe him ; which, in tliis 
qafe, it moft efFeAually doth, 

Though it appears, by the preceding account 
of the burkfque and the mock-heroicj that there is ^ 
confiderable refemblance between them, the latter 
hath this great advantage over the forager-, that, 
in burlefque, there is an avowed attempt to di- 
vert and promote -laughter, by odd combinations 
of ideas v whereas in the mock-heroic, and in 
ftrokes of humour, we are prefented with the 
fame odd combinations, but the attempt to divert, 
by means of them, is concealed under an air of 
gravity and ferioufnefs, which is a high additional 
contrail. The writer of burlefque is to be under- 
ilood literally ; the author of the mock-heroic, 
or the wjriter of humour, faysf one thing, and means 
Wothef/ The former is like a perfon who fays, 
- *Uwil| 
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** I ^ill tell you a comical ftory, that wHI make 
^ you laugh." The latter fays of the fame ftory, 
" It is a ferious affair, and not to be laughed at.'* 
Though, therefore, the effedt of the mock-heroic 
and the burlefque differ only in degree, they arc 
of fo differen$ a charaSJer^ that it is a great offence 
againft propriety to confound them. 

Notwithftanding this manifeft impropriety, there 
are few writers who aim at the mock-heroic, that 
can help putting themfelves, now and then, in 
the place of their hearers, and laughing at their 
own ftory ; fb that we have few pieces which are 
throughout in the ftyle of the genuine mock- 
heroic. Cervantes is universally confefled to be 
the beft model for this fpecies of writing, and he 
hath been happily imitated by Mr. Cambridge m 
the Scribleriad* 

Pope's Rape of the Lock, notwithftanding its 
great merit, is not altogether free fix)m the fore- 
mentioned inconfiftency. Who would imagine 
that the poet, who affeds to be fo feiiouis as he 
doth ^iii' the greateft part of his woijc, even when 
he fpeaks in his own perfon, fhould introduce it 
by telling us, almoft in fo many words, that he 
will tell us a yery ridiculous and diverting ftory? 

What can have a greater appearance of ^avi- 
ty than the following exclamation of the poet, 
in his own perfon, upon Belinda's triumphing tpo 
ibon upon a fuccefsful throw qf her cards ? 

Oh 
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Oh thoughtleis mortals f ever blind to fait, 
too foon dejedled, and too foon elate ; 
Sudden thefe lionours fhall be fnatch'd a\«fay. 
And CttTB'd for ever this vi6torious day* 

Caat. III. Ver. lot. 

The greater part of the poem is in the fame fcri- 
ous ftrain j but how unfuitable to this are the very 
firft verfes ? 

What diffe offence from amVous caufes (prings, 
V/hat mighty conlefts rife from trivial things , 

1 ling.- This verfe to C much is due ; 

This fe'cn Bdinda might vouchfafe to view. 
Sligk is the (ubjed, but not fo the praife. 
If /he infpire, and he approve my lays. 

How mvtch mom ptDpriety is there in the follow* 
ing feriouB introdudion to the Scribleriad: 

The much-enduring man, whofe curious foul 

Bore him with ceafelefs toil from pole to pole, 

Infaiikte, end!d(s knowledge tb obtaih, 

Through vr'oes by land, through dangers on the main. 

New woes, new dangers, deftin'd to engage, 

5y wrathful Saturn's unrelenting tage, 

It is hardly neceflary to obferve, that, both with 
refpeft to the mock-heroic, and in every other 
cafe in which objects that are very different are 
colitrafted and compared, the refemblancc (hould 
be as great and as ftriking as the difference ; 
6therwife the contraft or comparifon will not be 
borne with any pleafure. A want of this feems 
to render Mr, Pope^i^ attempt to parody that fub-r 

lime 
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lime paffage of Mofes, Let there be lights and there 
was lights weak and inefFcdtual. 

The Ikilfui nymph reriews her foirce with care, 
" Let Spades be trumps^ fhe fald ; and thrumps they were. 
Rape of the Lock^ Cant. III. ver. 45. 

Such poor attempts at parody as this affedl only 
the perfons who make them. The original p^-* 
fages themfclves fuffer no injury from them, Sis 
they were obferved to do from a happy and fuc- 
cefsful parody. 
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LECTJJRE XXVt. 
0/ Riddles, Puns, and the ferious fi^r it h%sis. 

HE pleafure we receive from the folution of 
riddles may not improperly be mentioned under 
this head of Contrail. The generality of riddles 
are nothing more than very ftrong and harlh ..me- 
taphors, or rather allegories, and the pleafure we 
receive from them is in proportion to the great- 
tiefs of the analogy between two things which 
are very different. Of this nature is the famous, 
riddle of the Sphynx^ ^ What creature is that 
^ which walks upon four legs in the morning. 
** upon two at noon, and upon three at night ?'^ 
Every thing that ftrikes us in the application of 
4his to a manj is to find that hands and ^ftaff are 
called 7<ffi, when, like them, they reft upon the 
ground, and fupport a perfon ; that infancy is the 
mornings middle age ths. noony and dd age ihcfven-* 
ing of life. 

Some other riddles are of another kind, and 
particularly that of Samfon ; " Out of the eater 
*' came forth meat, and out of the ftrong carne 
" forth fweetnefs.'* The figure in this riddle is 
not a metaphor, becaufe a lion is not called the 
eater-, nor hone)\ fwectnefsy on account of their 

refembl^nc* 
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rcfemblance to one another; but on account of 
another relation which will be explained when I 
treat of the Metonymy. 

A contraft of ideas is not ^Iways neceflary to 
pleafe and to divert : a verbal contraft^ arifing from 
the different meanings of the fame term; iiSofteu 
fufficient. A word ufed in different fenfes is callr 

*! I-.- 

. cd a pun^ or a play upon words ; fuch is that uj^on 
,thc word^r^^, in the following palTage of Shake- 
fpeare, who abounds ini this fpecies of wit: 

Fal. " God fave thy grace ; majefty 1 ihould 
" have faid, for grace thou wilt have none, ' 

Henry. '^ What none ! 

Fal. " No, by my troth, not fo much as will 
^' ferve to be a prologue to an egg and butter-'* * 
Firft Part of Henry IV. Ad I Scene z. 

The word grace is, in fad, ufed in three fenfes in 
this paflage ; and it is true that the three ideas fig- 
nified by it, viz. a title of honour^ goodnefs of hearty 
and a grace before tneat^ have no real refemblanc?; 
as they agree in nothing but that they happen to 
be fignified by the fame term ; which is no rela- 
tion founded in nature, but is merely accidental, 
and arbitrary. Yet, fince the refemblance in ex- 
preffion appears to be, in fad, fufHcient to make 
the difference in fenfe very ftriking and diverting, 
]f, feems^ to be enough to intitle it to the name of 
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«/>, in common with other diverting wntrafta, 
"whkh the ingenuity of men hath hit upon. 

Sometimes we meet with a JoukU coiurq/i^ viz. 
both in the ideas, apd in the words j a^ in the fpl^ 
lowing paffage of Mr. Pope : 

Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
» Doft fomcttmes counfel iake^ and fometimes tea. 

Rape op the Lock, Cant. IIj[. y.<^. 

If the ambiguous word take be changed in this 
paflage, the contrail in fenfeis fufficiently ftriking: 
but the ufe of that wordy which happens to be 
equally applicable to counfd and Ua^ though in 
very different fenfes, feems to give an additional 
beauty, of this lower kind, to th(e paSage. 
> There is a Jibe double contrail in the old in^ 
ijpription, 

Beneath this ftonc my wife doth He: 
She's now at reft, and fo am I. 

TTilie reafon why puns have been fo much con- 
demned of late, notwithftanding both the mg^nmty 
requifite to difcover them, and their well-known 
effe£ls.^ fufficiently prove tlaem to be a Ipecies of 
vjity feems to be, that they have boeu generally 
mifapplied \ that is;, the pjeafure they give us is 
of a.^naJture unfuitable to tlie proper eflfeft of the 
works in which they have often been introduced. 
To fay they are no fpecies of wit, becaufe the,y 
will not bear franjlatin^ into another language, is 

tog 
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too Weak to need any refutation. But when they 
have occurred in fermom, in tragedies,' in a vari- 
ety of ferious compofitions, and in converfatbns 
upon ferious fubje<fts, it is no wonder they have 
been perceived to have a difagreeable efFeft, and 
that the grofs abufe of them hath made the ufe of 
them to be univerfally condemned. Indeed^ puQs 
accord only with the tone of compofitions which 
abound with the flighteft and moft trifling contrails ; 
infomuch that they have an ill effedt when inter- 
mixed in many fpecies of wit. They can only 
pleafe in a peculiarly gay humour, when the mind 
is uncommonly irritable, and difpofed to be divert- 
ed with any thing. 

Indeed, for the fame reafon that we condemn 
the ufe of puns, we alfo condemn the ufe of any 
fpecies of wit, of any contrails intended to di- 
vert; fmce thefe, with regard to their efFedls, 
differ only in degree, and not in kind. They are 
univerfally improper when they do not accord with 
the reft of the piece in which they are introduced; 
that is, when the temper of mind which is re- 
quifite to relifli them is not naturally produced by 
the general ftraiin of the compofition. In all 
ferious compofitions, therefore, of whatever kind, 
t^ey ought carefully to be avoided; as alfo the 
ireqtient ufe of the grave antithejis^ when we woijU 
appear to be in earneft, and more intent upon 
the fubjedt than the manner of compofition. Tlie 
Urong and pointed antithefis occurs fo feJdom in 

real 
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real ferious life, and hath fo remarkable an efFe6t 
whenever it doth occur, that the frequent ufe of 
it never fails to fuggeft the itppearincc of art, and 
ftudied introdu£lioH. Aitd dffeSlation, of all kinds, 
is univerfally difgufting. This is the reafon why 
the frequent and uilnecefliry ufe of it iii compofi-* 
tions hath always been looked upon, by the beft 
writers, as a fymptom of the declenfiori of jufl 
and natural tafte; as when it appeared in the 
works of Lyfias among the later Greeks^ and 
of Seneca among the later Romans. 

In times when writings were not common, as at 
the dawn of genius and knowledge, no perfon 
would think of compofmg any thing, ufxlefe he had 
fomething of importance to communicate: con- 
fequently his attention would be engroffed by his 
fubjeilj and he would introduce the antithefis, and 
the other more ftriking beauties of compofitioii, 
no oftner than they naturally occurred. But later 
writers, obferving the uncommonly-fine efled ojf 
tliefe forms of exprefiion, would naturally have 
their attention divided between their fubjea and 
thofe beauties which adorn compojuion-, or, rather, 
they would be apt to fuit their fubjed to thofe 
forms of expreflion. And fince the attention of 
the writer himfelf was chiefly engaged by thensi, 
the performance mufl appear beautiful to himfelf,^ 
and his judgment be perverted. Whereas, to a 
reader whofe mind was attentive to the fubjedt of 

the 
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the treatife, the fame things would appear unnatur 
ral aod difgufting. And it is certain, that no 
forms of expreffion, or the frequent recurrency. of 
any, can ftand the teft of found criticifm, and 
the judgment of ages, which are improper with 
regard to the profeffed nature and purport of the 
work in which they are introduced. For, howe- 
Yer they may be admired by the authors them* 
felves, or thofe who read with a view to obferve 
the particular beauties of compofition, they cait 
never be generally and long admired. 

The admirers of fuch glittering compofition* 
have narrow views ; their attention is withdrawn 
from the fubject, and confequently from the true 
beauties and proprieties of it. And it is only 
the moft general viewsy thofe which comprehend 
the whole of a fubjed, and every thing that bears 
any relation to it, that can lead to a right judgment 
of a work. Whenever, therefore, fuch compofi- 
tions are feen in their true point of light, and the 
general purport of them is compared with the na- 
tural efFedt of their particular parts, their want of 
propriety mull be feen and expofed. 

We fee here, then, one reafon of the great ad- 
miration in which the ancient writers of any na- 
tion are ahnoft univerfally held. A^they had no 
beauties of compofition to copy after, they have 
more of nature and true propriety in them. This 
is remarfeat)ly the cafe with refpedt to Hoiper and 

gth^r 
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other very ancient Greek poets, and Ofiiaii the 
ancient Gallic poet. 

But this obfervation is not applicabile to the late 
revivers of learning in this weftem part of the 
world. They had Greek and Roman nKxkls of 
compofition to copy after. In faft, we no where 
fee ftronger inftances of e^eSatim than in theif 
writings. Shakefpeare himfelf, notwithftanding 
the ftrong bent of his genius to natural propriety^ 
abounds with mifplaced wit. In fome of the 
graveft paflages in his works, we meet with 
ftrokes which tend to raife a laugh, inftead of 
correfponding with the more ferious emotions that 
arife from the fcene with which he prcfents us. 
Pa-haps it is this palpably ridiculous extravagance 
of wit in that age, and moie efpeciaily ftiii in the 
fucceeding one of Cha)rles the Second, that hath 
-contributed more than any thing elfe to the efta^ 
bliftiment of the good tafte that feems to prevail 
at prefent. 

As there is no feult m ccwnpolition which there 
is fo much danger of falling into, in a pretty ad- 
vanced ftate of literature, and efpecially by young 
writers, who are apt to be pjodigioufly flfuck 
with every appearance oi ingenuity ^ and whofe 
comprehenfion of mind is not fufficiently la|-ge to 
judge of the propriety of their introdui^on, I 
ihall fded a paragraph or two from the fermons 
€f Dr. South, an admired writer in the- age of 
Charles the Second, which will make the meaning 

of 
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of thefe obfervations, and the reafon of them, 
very evident. 

Difcourfing concerning man in a ftate of in- 
nocence, he fays : " As it is reafonable to ima- 
*' gine that there is more of defign, and confe- 
" quently more of perfedion, in the laft work, 
" we have God here giving his laft ftroke and 
*' fumming up all into man ; the whole into a part, 
*' the univerfe into an individual. — We might 
*' well imagine that the great artificer would be 
*' more tlian ordinarily exadt in drawing his own 
*' pidture. — Thefe were notions not defcending 
*^ from us, but born with us ; not our offspring, 
*' but our brethren ; and (as I may fo fay) fuch as 
*' were taught without the help of a teacher. — 
" Could any difficulty have been propofed, the 
** refolution would have been as early as the pro- 
*' pofal. It could not have had time to fettle 
'' into doubt. Like a better Archimedes, the iffue 
*^ of all his enquiries was an 6vpjx«, an ivpjx«, the 
*^ offspring of his brain, without the fweat of 
" his brow. Study was not then a duty. Night- 
" watchirigs were needlefs. The light of reafon 
" wanted not the affiftance of a candle. This 
*' is . the doom of fallen man, to labour in the 
^'-fire, to feek truth in prof undo ^ to exhauil 
" his time and impair his health, and per- 
'* haps to fpin out his days, and himfelf, into 
^^one pitiful controverted conclufion. — Certainly 

T '' that 
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•' that muft needs have teen y^f, fik)no^fr 
*' the decays of which are (b admirabJ?. H^ t^^ 
^ i» c6mely when oH and deorqpM? furely was 
*' very beautifui when he was young. An Arift(>r 
•' tie w^ but the ruhbiHi of an Ada^i^ ai;)^ A^hcn? 
^ but the rudiJaents of par^difif ."^ 

It is needfefs to point out the paflages 1 fhould 
particularly objeft to in thefe paragraphs.^ Thcfe, 
arid fuch-like ftrokes, certainly Aow ingenuity, 
and, fingly taken, mrght b^ thpug|ht excellent: 
The fault is, that they arc often mifplace4 and 
unfeafonable. 

The ferious Dr. Young B by no means free: 
from this kind of affeAation. The pointed ^ti- 
thefis abounds too much in his celebrated poem 
>A^ Nt^ht-^houghts. Some of his antithefes are lit* 
tie more than verbal. The tendency of the fol- 
lowing, and a variety of other fingle ftrol^es^ 
feem to have an efFeft unfavourable to th^ defigp^ 
,of the whole work, and of the particular places 
in which they are introduced. 

Ev.eu iiileiit night proclaims mj. (pul, inanro|ttI> 
Even (ilent nighl proclaim^ clernai ^ay: 
For human weal heaven hufbands all event*, 
j^wH flcep inftraQs^ nor fpori vain dreams in va&!. 

Such ftrokes as ti^efe make the generality of 
Naders admire a writer while they are readirig 
him i but Aat writer afone will fecure the tafting 

admiratiOR 
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admiration of the judicious, who difappears, and 
is loii in his fubjed while we are reading, and 
occurs only to our refledtion afterwards. Thofe 
after-^refleftions, however, will do him ample juf- 
tice, and more than make him amends for our 
feeming to have loft fight of him for a Time. 
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LECTURE XXVII. 

Of Metonymy. 



w. 



E have feen the extenfive influence of ajjocitt' 
tion in forming all the pleafures of imagination that 
we have hitherto enumerated, and we have feen 
the probability of that opinion, which reprefents 
all our inteJle^ual pleafures as derived originally 
from fenjtble imprejions^ varioufly mixed, combined, 
and transferred from one objedt to another, by that 
principle. Some of thefe were remote, and per- 
haps, to perfons unufed to fuch fpeculations, ob^ 
f cure effects of that great and univerfal agent in the 
affections of the human mind. We (hall now 
take a view of fome of the more manifeft and im- 
mediate efFedls of it, in transferring ideas belong- 
ing to fome words upon others related to them. 

From hence, in particular, refults the ftriking 
efFeft of the rhetorical figures called metonymy and 
fynecdoche. Thefe terms are applied when, inftead 
of the proper name of any thing or attribute, a^ 
name is borrowed from another cbjed, which 
ftands in any other relation to it than that of adtual 
refemblance^ which is referred to metaphor. 

It 
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It is almoft endlefs to enumerate all the relations 
of things which afford a foundation for this figure ' 
of fpeech. Some of the principal of them are 
thofe of caufe and efien^ in all its varieties, thefulh- 
jeeiand its attributes^ or circumftances ; the agent 
and the injirument ^ general and particular^ ahftroH and 
concrete terms: and the whole and its part ^ which a* 
lone is referred to Synecdoche. For example,' we 
put the efFedk for the caufe when we fay day aroje^ 
inftead of faying the Jm arofe ; an attribute, or 
• circumftance, for the fubjed in cedant arma toga ; 
a particular for a general term, when we fay a 
Macenas for a patron of learnings and a Nero for a 
tyrant ; an abftradt for a concrete term, when we 
fay, favours conferred upon infenjibility^ rather than 
upon the in/enjible. Examples might eafily be given 
of the converfeof all thefe, and of many others. ■ 

The advantage . of ufmg fuch terms, borrowed 
from related objefts, inllead of proper terms, is., 
that, at the fame time that the new name fufficient- 
Jy charaAerifes the objed we intend to exprefs, 
fo that it is impoflible to miftake it, the figurative 
expreflion transfers upon it fome foreign idea, 
which will ferve to improve the fenfe of the paffage, 
Moreo^^er, it tends agreeably to engage and exer^- 
cife the faculties of a reader to taKe him a little out 
of the way of corpnion expreflion. Thi.^ figure, 
likewife, greatly affifls perfonijication^ by which a 
compofition is greatly animated, as it exhibits liy- 

iiig and tl\inking objedst 

When 
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When Virgil fays, BAHtQermani^Tigtim^ ufing 
the mme oi ^ csm$ry fear that of the inhabifm^y it 
is impoiBJble the reader (hould hefitate a mfimxi^t 
about the true fenfe of the paflage (for were then© 
the leaft danger of a miftake the term woold have 
been improper) feYeraL tdeas^ particdbdy that of 
vnmd>ilu% neceflariijc adhering to: the name of ihr 
country, augment the bnprobabUity of the fasfiki^ 
ai;td thereby heighten and improve the e2:preffiQ{U 
A fir^Iar eflfeft is produced, and a fimilai a(i«mf» 
tage is gained by Herodotus, when» he^ &ys, dta 
lohok theatre^ inftejid of the perfons in the theatre;^ 
hmjt m^ Pears. There is alfo* the fiime happme& 
in thofe familiar expreffion«, the ehqtiatct of th fcir^ 
and of the fulfil ' 

Wnen a per fon is called a Macetias^ iiieas^ of ho^ 
nourand elkem are nxore readily tfiaiwferceid to. ^ 
him, than if he were called in plainer terms aprA- 
tn(Uer of learnings and a patron, af learned, tn&i. Ere-- 
ry pleafmg idea of this kind hath been fib long^an^ 
fp intimately conneftedwith the name of that &- 
vourite of Augufl^E, that we thereby convey iTWaRer 
definite and ftronger ideas titpin. we Qqnild by aay 
other, though longer form, of cxpiieffiofii^. With,* 
the fame advantage ig a tyrant callcdi^-Wi^'Vj. a 
ipmi^2tfe€ond'' Horner^ and a philofoprfier a; focondSr 
Ifoae J^e^ton-. There v^ a kind of accuTmdatim\ of 
meaning in thefe expreffions^ by means of tong^ ex- 
tenfive, and repeated aflociations of ideas. Sn all 
thefe 9afes, likewife, tlie ednfciquiftiefe J^ wader 

imtH 



hafk 6f his being fenfible of the force of thefe ex- 
prtffidn^ in confeCi'Ufence of his being acquainted 
Mth the chjtfafters alluded fo, gives no ffnaU plea- 
fure. 

We fee that, in many cafea, the nafiie of zpari 
of d thing \(rill (irggeft thfc idea bf the whole with 
greater dearneft ^nd ftrejftg&' thati the hafiie of 
fhe xt-hole Mclf. For the idea of fom^ pnhqxpai 
part ftiay have a cl6fcf cbrttieftioh with the idea of 
the whole, ihiti even the )i/3f/M^ of the whole hath 
tvifh its c^wn pr6ptf correfpondlng idea. ^J6r will 
^Ms apf}ear to hi $,ny paradox, if we cdnfider that 
fte nanie of any thing calinot raiife a diflinft idest' 
of the wholc^ without raifing that of \i^ (tvtiil 
parts. It is evident that tliefc fcripture-expreffions, 
Ghe us thh day our daily bread \ and, Having fifod 
aniraimtnt U theremih content^ f'Jggeft a flrorigef, 
aftdij iti^ fadt, no left tfetefihinate an idea of aff ^ 
ffiat is intended by thern, th^n zny more general 
md eomptehenfive terms would have doile. Alfcr 
when ^neas, in Virgil, fays only Hofiis fuibet niuros; 
fliough the walls were but st part of the r/Vy, aiidj 
\n themfelve* goAfidered, the leall valuable part ; 
yet, as they were that pirt of it iri which itsJfreAgiH 
^hiefiy confided^ to (sly that the enemy were in 
f)bffefiiori of them, figi^ifies their being maftefs 6f 
th« wh6fe town, more fviHy thai! if rile whole fo>#Ji 
had htciji exprefsly mentionedV 

5y the help of this' figure^ a writer may' very 
f>appily introduce^ ant^foeepirt view, thofe peculiar 

- .. proper- 
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properties of perfons and things which his fubjedl 
requires him to pay a particular attention to. To 
do tnis, he may denominate things from thofe par- 
ticular propeities or relations which he has in view.. 
Thus Virgil, treating of corn, with refpeA to the 
cultivation of it, very happily, upon the mention 
of a fhower, fays, bourn labor^s diluit. An author, 
after reprefenting his hero in diftrefs by the dark- 
nefs of the night, n^ight very properly fay, at 
length the lights or the day^ rather than th furiy or 
rofe ; and any writer treating of the eloquence of 
Cicero, would frequently ufe the term orator^ and 
our orator^ inttead of his proper name. Or if % 
dialogue were made between any particular philo- 
fopher, and any particular foldier, for inftance, 
upon the fubjedt of their fevcral profeffions, one 
would naturally, ipftead of repeating their proper 
names often, call them the philo/opher and the foldier. 
With equal propriety the ancients ufed the term 
gin yii<xxxviiMiy the force of Hercules^ the quality he was 
moil remarkable for, inftead of the direct proper 
name Hercules-, and with equal beauty might a 
fpeech of Neftor have been introduced, by faying, 
Thus fpake th wfdom of Neftor, 

If it require more words thai^one to denominate 
an objei5t from its properties or circumftances, th.Q 
figure is called a periphrafo. Thus, bourn labores is 
properly a periphralis to cxprcfs corn. It is with 
great propriety that Shakefpeare makes King John 
fay, when he furrendered his crown, "Thus I 

« yield 
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'^ yield up into your hand the circle of my glory •," 
becaufe the crown was only valuable as an emblem, 
or badgeof ^fory. 

The metonymy, in common with the metaphor 
(though not generally in fo great a degree) may 
have the advantage of increafmg the pleafure that 
any expreflion gives us, by bringing in view a 
ihonfcene or land/cape relating to an objedt. Thus, 
a welhfought field fuggefts a greater and ftronger 
idea than a well-fought battle-, becaufe, the battle 
being fought upon the field, the idea of the field 
introduces the pifture of a battle upon it more rear 
dily and efFeftually than the proper term battle^ 
which hath a more remote connexion with thofe • 
particular . fcenes. The term battle muft firft raifc 
the idea of a fields before it can exhibit any thing 
that pafled upon the field. 

That metonymy affifts perfonificatiofiy is not only- 
very evident, when the name of an author is put 
for his invention, &c. ; as Ceres for breads Bacchus 
for wine^ Venus for loruCy in the old adage. Sine Ce- 
rere et Baccho Venus friget \ but it is fufRciently ap^ 
parent in many other inftances, when no adual 
names of perfons are mentioned ; as in the follow- 
ing expreflions, in which the properties only of 
' thinking beings are attributed to unthinking fuU- 
ftances ; ](r\jfial wine, giddy brink j drowfy nighty muf- 
tng midnight J panting height^ advent" rous Jong, or in 

this, 

\\^hy peep your coward-fwords half out their ihells ? 

It 
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It is often with pecuHt elegance that qualities 
are per fonified, inftead ©f the ptttom pbfftlfiilg 
thpm ; as when Mlton reprefents Satan ftyiftgt 



• Or h^ve ye dkofe 



This place, after the toils of battle, to rcpofe 
Yoyr Wearied virtue f 

Pi^ Avti% L6^f, Bdokf. 

There is the fame happinefs in the folbwing ex- 
prefSons, ff^hen youth and beauty Jball b$ hid in duft, 
Fawurs are often conferred upon infmfihility. In thefe 
exprelTions the abftradt terms, ycuth^ hesaUy^ and 
inferiftbilityy have a much finer effed than the words 
youngs beautifuU and infenjibkj would have had. It 
is exhibiting an unmixed inftead of a mixed cha- 
radter, and that peifonified. If by the change of 
the term infenjible for infenftbility^ for inftance, the 
advantage of perfonification had been Ioft> amends 
could hardly have been made for it by any other 
circumftance V but as that advantage is not loft,^ 
much is gained by the change from an infenfibk 
man to infenfibiUty itf elfin per/on. An infenfible man^ 
as he is ft ill a many might be made fenfible of an 
obligation, but in/enfibility cannot. 

It is pleafmg to obferve how the fenfc of an ex^ 
predion improves by being concentrated^ as it were^ 
ill the change of an attribute^ firft from the plural 
to the fmgular number, and then from the fingujar 
number to an abftraft idea perfonified. If, for 
inftance, inftcr.d of %ing Old mn ^e vencrakh^ we 

fay, 
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fay, J^ oU fmn ii venerdis ^ our idea^ becomu 
lefs vague, more (felennimteapd clear, And the 
advantage of perfcmific^ttion may be preferved^ 
wnilie the idea is free4 from every thing foreigii ta 
it^ aruj whida mighf fpoil its dFei^ly whm we foy^ 

Epithets- ate foutietimes beautifolly transferred 
frora caie: fiibjeft. to anoAer by me$ns of this figtiirc,^ 
as may have been obferved in the examples that« 
were ^iven of this figure's aflifting perfonification* 
It is^ fil^ewift, obfervable in the following expref^ 
fions, fale deathy a fiupi({ moment motionlefs thty 
ftoo4: Thompson. Cacis erramusin undis: Virgil. 
The connexion of ideas ought to be very llricT:^ ta 
make this transferring of epithets eafy and na- 
tural ; the impropriety, when thefe expreflions are 
literally taken, is fo gi'eat ; for nothing can be 
more evident, thaa that it is abfiird to iay, that 
deaih itfelf i^^ale^ox that the v^^ters themfelves^- 
were Wi/zi. 

A& no other relation of ideas affords (b eafy and 
natural q. foundation for giving new names to 
things,. a& that of r&femblance^ more caution is re- 
quifite in.theufe of the metonymy than of the 
metaphor* Metaphors more often improve upon 
reftec^ioa than metonxmies. Even the name oC 
an. objeft for the fmnd of it is barely tolerable in. 
the following line of Tliompfon : 

TTtefwcMca watJgrfail ftrclls in the breeae. 

WiNTBR, Line 738. 

And, 
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And, perhaps, wc (hould not bear fo well with the 
cxpreflion laft quoted from Virgil, and indeed ma- 
ny other of his metonymies (in which he abounds 
more than moft other writers) if we attended to 
them a little, It is often particularly harlh to ufp 
the name of the effe^ for that of. the caufe. Thus 
panting height ^ and aflmijbed thought ^ have 'been 
juftly obferved to be ftrained and uncouth exprefr 
(ions. 

Notwithftanding the metonymy be, in its own 
nature, a harfher figure than the metaphor, it is 
remarkable what power cuftoqi hath to reconcile 
us to it. Witnefs thefe commoii expreflions, a 
happy Jlate^ a blind v: ay y to drink aglafs of mne^ or 
a dijb of tea •, to keep a good houfe^- or a good table v 
to ivrite a fine hand^ to read any author. Thefe, and 
many other expreflions of the fame nature, are fo 
familiar, that the figure is abfolutely evanefcent j 
fo that they hardly deferve to be confidered as fi- 
gures, as it is only by an exprefs attention to them 
that we difcover theip to be figurative. However, 
it can hardly be faid of any n^etonymy, as it may 
be of fome metaphors, that they are fo wholly 
evanefcent, that a perfon may hefitate before he 
can determine whether an expreffion contain the 
figure or not. To write agoodhand, is as common 
an expreflion as any that is in ufe, and the figure 
it contains approaches as near to evanefcence as* 
any I can now recoUedt j and yet no perfon can 

think 
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think that the writing can be called the hdnd^ with- 
out a figure* 

The general rule for the ufe of the metonymy 
is plainly this ; that in all cafes, provided tjie fenfe 
be in no danger of being miftaken, a writer is at 
liberty to fubftitute, inftead of a proper term, any 
word which, by its aflbcidtions, can briitg along 
with it ideas that can ferve to heighten and im- 
prove the fentiment. But it follows from this ob- 
fervation, that when the fenfe doth not require to 
be heightened and improved, as in the ordinary 
forms of exprefTion in converfation, on which no 
emphafis is ever laid, the figure is impertinent and 
ufelefs: as when Profpero, in the Tempeft of 
Shakefpeare, fpeaking to his filler Mirando, fays. 

The fringed curtains af thine eyes advance. 
And fay what feeft thou. 

To mention the eye -lids at all, much more to deno- 
minate them by fuch a figurative periphrafis, was 
quite fuperfluous. 

This figure is worfe than impertinent and ufe- 
lefs, when the figurative exprefTion exhibits any 
idea that is unfavpiijjgble to the fentiment -, as when 
^neas, in Virgil, fays, 

Tres adeo incertos cseca callgine foles 
Erramus pelago. 

The poet ought by all means, in this place, to have 
contented himfelf with faying that they wandered 

three 



I 
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three days in darfcnefe. To fay that they wandered 
three funs in black darknefs, hath too much the 
air of a contradidlion, though^ in many ol^r 
(ituations, the tcxmjuns might have a happy effb^ 
when put for days. 

Periphrafes and epithets, as they fcrve fo deno- 
minate and charadterife objeds, come under this 
general rule, that nothing ought to be put for, or 
enter into the name of any objed, or be ufed to 
diftinguifh it, that hath no relation to thofe pro- 
perties of it which we have principally in view^ 
The reafon is, that, by this means, a writer would 
lead his reader from his own views and purpofe. 
Thus it is improper to add the epithet tnortalxoman^ 
unlefs man be confidered in the paffage in which 
it is introduced with regard to his mortality, and 
that idea would give ftrength to the fentiment. In 
ev^ry epithet a regard ought to be had to the gene- 
ral dcfign or purport of the paflage in which it is 
introduced. For example, when Neptune is fpo- 
J^en of as a per/on, no attribute ought to be afcrib- 
cd to him which agrees to nothing but the Jea ; 
as in the following paflage of Pope's Odyfiec : 

Hear me, oh Neptune, thou whofe arms are hurl'd 
From fhore to fhore, and gird the folid world. 

OoYSSEE, B. IX. V.617. 

In like manner, in prayer, we ought not to invoke 
the Divine Being by the mention of any attribute, 
as ahnghi% infinitety vnfe^ and graciouSy promifcu- 

ouflyj 
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oufly ; but chufe thofe which there is the greateft 
propriety in our having a view to, in the fubfe^ 
quent petition. 

There is almoft a tautology in epithets when 
they convey no idea that is not exprefl^, or im- 
plied, in fome other words in the fentence. This 
is certainly faulty^ as in the following line: 

And impious Tons their mangled fathers wound. 

In the following^ aiid perhaps in the proceifing, 
ihere is an impropriety with refp^ to the order of 
time, which is apparent upcHt^ ^ little attentioa to 
them: 

Submerfes obrue puppes. ^n e id I. 75. 
And mighty ruins fall. Ijliad V. i^ii. 
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LECTURE XXVIIL 
Of the Hyp£rbole and BoMBAsr. 



W. 



HEN any thing that is aflerted in a difcourfe 
exceeds the truth, an hyperbole is faid to be ufed- 
In fadt, in every fpecies of metonymy (and the 
fame may be faid of all the other figures) there is 
a departure from literal truth •, but, as was explain- 
ed in the cafe of Irony, it is in fuch a manner as 
that nobody can be impofed upon, or miffed by it, 
and it is attended with advantages to the fenfe, 
which could not have been had by a rigorous ad- 
herence to truth. 

The reafon why the hyperbole is, in appearance, 
a greater violation of truth than moft other figures, 
is only this, that in the hyperbole the untruth lies 
in the affirmation it/elf^ whereas in moft .other 
figures it is concealed in an epithet j which howe- 
ever (were the fentence refolved into its confti- 
tuent parts) would alfo be a diredl untruth in the 
affirmation. 

The advantage of ufmg an hyperbole, is, that 
the idea of one objed may be heightened and im- 
proved by ideas transferred from other objedts, 

and 
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and affociated with it- Thus when the Divine Be- 
ing fays to Abraham, " I will make thy feed as 
" the duft of the earth ; fo that if a man could 
" numbe^ the duft of the earth, then fhall.thy feed 
" alfo be numbered," Gen. xiii. i6 ; the idea of a 
number almoft infinite is transferred from the duft 
of the earth to the children, or defcendants, of 
Abraham ; and by this means we are enabled to 
conceive a greater idea of them than we could have 
done by the help of any plain and literal expref- 
Con. ' 

This manner of expreflion, though not ftridly 
agreeable to truth, is extremely natural when the 
imagination is raifed, and a perfon is labouring for 
an expreffion adequate to his ideas. In fuch a 
fituation of mind, as no expreffions literally true 
fufficiently anfwer his purpofe, a writer is obliged 
to have recourfe to objedts which can fupply him 
with fuch as will do it. The expreffions to which 
thefe views give rife, are, however, fo cireum- 
ftanced, that we inftantly enter, as it were, into 
the mind of the writer, we feel the difficulty he 
was under, and fee the reafon why he made choice 
of fuch hyperbolical language ; and as we are led 
into no miftake by fuch terms, they are, in fad, 
to us who enter into his fituation and feelings, 
more true and juft expreffions of thofe feelings 
than any plainer terms could have been. 

Befides, if we confider that, by reafon of the 
narrownefs of our faculties, terms expreffiag the 

U greateft 
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greateft magnitudes and numbers, yea terms de- 
noting infinities themfelves, r^fe only indeter- 
minate and finite ideas in our minds, we may 
eafily conceive that the Jiate of mind produced by 
an attempt to realize hyperbolical exprefiions, may 
not be more than barely adequate to the ideas in- 
tended to be conveyed. Let us, for example, 
endeavour to form an idea of a number equal to 
that of the dujl of the earth: the conception may 
not, in fad, reach to a juft idea of the vaft num- 
bers of the pofterity of Abraham. So that hy- 
perboles, thus properly circumftanced, may, by 
the appearance of falfehood, lead the mind near- 
er to the truth than any expreffions more literally 
true. In this cafe it feems to b^ very evident, 
that if the Divine Being had only faid that the 
feed of Abraham fliould -be exceedingly numerous, or 
had even affigned the preci/e number of them, the 
idea excited in the mind of Abraham, by fuch an 
expreflion, would not have been fo near the truth, 
as that which is produced by the attempt to con- 
ceive a number equal to that of the duji of the 
earth. 

Itmay perhaps, therefore, be no great paradox, 
if it be laid down as a maxim, that hyberboles 
are then only proper when they ferve to lead our 
conceptions nearer to the truth than any other 
forms of expreflion j and that they muft be con- 
demned, as Itrained and unnatural, when the idea 
they excite in our minds really exceeds the idea 

that 
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that ought to be excited by the objeA defcribcd 
by them. The following, account of the valour 
of Henry the Fifth, in Shakefpeacrc, is certainly 
extravagantly hyperbolical: 

England ne'er had a king until his time : 
Vn-tuehe had deferving to command : 
His brandifh'd fword did blrnd men with its beams : 
His arms (pread wider than a dragon's wings : 
His fparklingeyes, replete with aweful fire, 
More dazzled and drove back his enemies 
Than mid-day fnn fierce bent againft their fades. 
What fhould I fay, his deeds exceed all fpeecb ; 
He never lifted up his hand but conquered. 

Firft Part of He n ry VI. Aa I. Scene i. 

In many cafes the generality of readers may be 
apt to think an hyperbole overcharged, for want 
of entering into an author's fentiments and views 
of things. A perfon, for inftance, who had feen 
a ftorm at fea might not think the following 
lines in VirgiPs defcription of one much over- - 
charged : 



■■ Atque imo barathri ter gurgitc vafio:* 

Sorbet in abruptum fiudtus rurfufque fub auras 
Ejigit alternos, et fidera verberat unda. 

JEneid. lib. in. ver. 421. 

Likewife, if we only make proper allowance for 
the notions which the common people of afl 
countries (till entertain of murder, and how much 
they imagine a particular provkience is concerned 
to dete£t and punifti murderers, we may not, 
U 2 perhaps. 
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perhaps, be very fevere upon the following fpeech 
of the Baftard to Haftings, upon his fufpecting 
him to have murdered prince Arthur : 



If thou didft but confent 



To do this moft cruel adt^ do but defpair. 

And if thou want a cord, the fmalleft thread 

That ever fpider twiiled from her womb 

Will ftrangle thee. A rufh will be a beam 

To hang thee on. Or would'ft thou drown thyfelf. 

Put but a little water in a bafon. 

And jt fhall be as all the ocean. 

Enough to (lifle fuch a villain up. 

I do fufpeft thee very grievoufly. 

King John, Aa IV, Scene 7. 

The extravagant hyperbole is the common 
fault of thofe writers who aim at the fublime, and 
the ftile that abounds with it is generally termed 
the honibaft. As the hyperbole is a figure that has 
a very ftriking efFedl, and is extremely eafy in it- 
felf (for what can be eafier than to exceed the 
truth in defcription ?) writers whofe airn was to 
elevate and aftonilh their readers have often adopt- 
ed it, without confidering how few circumflances 
there are in which it can be admitted with pro- 
priety. They have not always confidered whe- 
ther every thing preceding, and accompanying 
that figure, would contribute to make it carry a- 
long with it a convidion, that no other form of 
expreflion could fo clearly convey the proper idea. 
For if it be the exprejjion^ and not the idea^ that 
furprizes a reader, it is a fure mark that the ex- 
preflion 
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predion was improper; fince, when it is proper, 
it only conveys the idea, and doth not draw ajiy 
attention upon itfelf. 

Had thefe things been confidered, we ftiolild 
not, perhaps, have feen many hyperboles at the 
beginr^ing of a compofition, introduced in places 
where the ideas did riot require to be elevated or 
enlarged by any foreign affiftance, or put into the 
mouths of perfons who were not under the in- 
fluence of any ftrong paffion, or a very lively ima-^ 
gination. Of all our late writers of gharader, 
Dryden and Lee jTeenj to haye been the moft in- 
temperate in the ufe of the hyperbole. 

As great a departure as an hyperbole is from 
truth, and confequently as ttriking as this figure 
muft be, cuftom has perfedliy reconciled our 
minds to many very extraordinary inftances of it ; 
particularly when the hyperbole flows from a live- 
ly imagination, and is not uttered in the vehe- 
mence of paflion. Any perfon may amufe himfelf 
in feeing this verified, if he only take a turn upon 
a bowling-green, and obferve when a bowl is faid, 
by fome perfons engagecj in the diverfion, to be tf 
mle^ or a hundred, or five hundred tniles, from theje^ck. 
Befides, how many familiar exprefiions, in com- 
mon converfation, pafs without cenfure, which yet 
are extravagantly hyperbolical ^ as when we fay, 
A man is nothing but Jkin andbone^ &c. 

Perfons of little reading, and confequently grofs 
conceptions, have little feeling of, or relifli for, 

any 
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any thing but what is very extravagant. Nothing 
but the marvellous and fupernatural hath any 
charms for them ; but as their tafte refines, in con* 
fequence of a greater attention to, and morecxadl 
knowledge of, human nature and the world, they 
learn to diftinguilh and reliih the more ddtcate 
beauties of compofition •, they becomis difgufted 
withevery thing that is extravagant, and can ad- 
mire nothing that deviates far from ftri^t propriety: 
• Accordingly, we fee that die ftylc of the ge- 
nerality q( writers (which muft keep pace with the 
general improvement of tafte) approaches nearer 
to a medium. The books which took with the 
generality of readers in tlie laft age are little read, 
and are littk capable of pieafing, now. Indeed, 
fomething fimilar to this may be obferved in every 
individual. Few perfons, wlien they are advanc- 
ed in life, and their judgment ripened, can relrfh 
the compofitions which charmed than when 
young. We are told that Milton would read, with 
thegreateft avidity and rapture, all the books of 
chivalry and romance that he could meet with, 
when he was young -, but we can never imagine 
Aat he would have borne with any patience thofe 
extravagant fidions, and the bombaft ftyle in 
which they were generally compofed at the time 
that he wrote the Paradife Loft. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXIX. 



Of Personificatiok. 



A 



NOT HER fource of pleafure in works of 
genius and imagination, is the views which writers 
take frequent opportunities of prefenting to us ot 
human fentiments^ human pajfions^ and human anions. 
As the fentimenits and adtions of our fellow-crea- 
tures are more interefting to us than any thing be- 
longing to inanimate nature, or the aftions of brute 
animals, a much greater variety of fenfations and 
ideas mull have been excited by them, and confe- 
quently adhere to them by the principle of aflbcJ- 
ation. Hence it is of prodigious advantage, in 
treating of inanimate things, or merely of brut-e 
animals, to introduce frequent allufions to bumaia 
aftions and fentiments, where any refembla-nce wfll 
make it natural. This converts every thing we 
treat of into thinking and a&ing beings. We 
fee life^ f^f^-, and. intelligence , every where. The 
effect of this figure is fo pleafmg, that when there 
is no kind of deception in the cafe, if the refem- 
blance be fufficiently ftrong, and other circum- 
ftances favour the figure, the impropriety of the 

perfonification gives not the leaft offence. 

In 
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In fad, this figure is become fo general, that it 
is almoft impoflible to difcourfe about any thing, 
in the calmeft manner in the world, without bor- 
rowing fome part of our language from the regi- 
ons of life and fenfe. Even the moft abftrufe ma- 
thematicians and metaphyficians cannot always fo 
far abftraft themfelves from human life, as not to 
retain many terms borrowed from the actions and 
paffions of mankind. The metaphyfical terms 
agent and patient^ always carry along with them 
ideas which the definitions of them do not ui-- 
clude. And, provided the foreign ideas do not 
afFedt the propofition formed out of them (as was 
perhaps the cafe in the old philofophy) they give 
fome degree of colour and life to thofe abftradt 
ideas, without being attended with any inconve- 
nience. 

The ideas of tnak andfemak are, in the Engliih 
language, fo ftridly confined to objedts that have 
fex^ and confequently life and fenfe^ that I quef- 
tion whether any term implying fex, to whatever 
it be applied, do not excite a momentary idea of 
thofe qualities. Can the following paffage in Mil- 
ton be read without a mental perfonification ? 

Firft in bis Eaft the glorious lairp was feen. 
Regent of day, and atl th* horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude thro' heaven's high road : the grey 
Dawn and pleiades before him danced. 
Shedding fweet influence. Le(s bright the moon, 
put oppoiite, in levell'd V.^eft, was fet, 

His 
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His inirror^ with full face borrowing her light 
From him, tor other Ught ihe needed none. 

Paradisb Lost, Book VII. L 370^ 

Perhaps it may not appear quite chimerical to fup- 
pofe, that the extenfion of fex in moft fouthern 
languages, to almoft all inanimate things, may 
have taken its rife from a lively imagination, per- 
sonifying almoft every thing. 

The flighteft perfonification is that which pro- 
ceeds no further than a fimple metaphor, or me- 
tonymy, in which a new name is borrowed from 
the affeftions of fenfible and thinking beings, and 
transferred upon thofe that are infenfible; as in 
fuch phrafes as the following, imperious ocean^ 
thirfty ground^ furious dart^ &c. Such exprcffions as 
thefe are ufed by perfons under no emotion of 
paflion, and with very little elevation of fancy. 
Yet, even in thefe cafes, the imagination muft, 
for a moment, afcribe fenfibility to thofe infenfi- 
ble objects, or we could never bear the epithets 
while we were reading them. A perfonification 
is, at leaft, a metaphor derived from the Idea of 
fenfible and thinking beings; and every metaphor 
is fomething more than a bare comparifon. In 
comparifons (as we obferved before) the difference 
between any two objefts is preferved, whereas in 
metaphors they are confounded, and one of the 
things is changed as it were, in idea, into the 
other. The firft hint of a perfonification, like 
that for a metaphor, may be a comparifon ; but, 

by 
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by the power of imagination, it ends in fomething 
more. 

I fee no difficulty in the perfonification of paf- 
fions, qualities, and other things of an abftra6t 
nature, which have no real exiftence ; as oifleafurt 
and revenge^ in the following paffage of Shake- 
fpeare : 



For pleafure and revenge 



Have cars more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of anj true deciTion.—— 

Troilus and CuBssiDAy A£t II. Scene 4. 

Or of flander : 



No, 'tis dander, 
Whofe tongue 



Out- venoms all the wornis of Nile, whofe breath 
Rides on liie pofting vyinds. ■ 

Cymbeline, AdnLScene4. 

Our ideas, in this cafe, it is true, are not abftraft^' 
but the ideas of perfons with the characters of the 
paflion or quality defcribed, which are not diflScult 
to form. 

Ideas of the properties and affedions of think- 
ing beings arc fo familiar to our minds, and the 
animate and inanimate parts of nature abound fo 
much in mutual analogies, ftronger or weaker^ 
that no perfon, of the leaft imagination, can help 
being frequently ftruck with thofe refemblances. 
The very circumftance of our being obliged to 
have recourfe to fenfible ideas, and the terms which 

exprefs 
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exprefs their relations, when we fpeak of intel- 
ledual things, cannot fail greatly to extend thofe 
analogies. As inteliedluai ideas are conftantly de- 
noted by terms originally. borrowed from fenfible 
things, thele terms will carry back with them their 
new affociations, and transfer them upon the ob- 
^jefts to which they originally belonged; and as 
there are few terms which have not been thus 
applied^ we can hardly feleft a fentence but a 
lively imagination might find in it fome hint for 
perfonification. 

From this flight and momentary perfonification, 
which doth no more than jull give a hint for an 
epithet, and will not bear to be extended beyond 
it, we may perceive, in dilSb-ent examples of this 
figure, the images transferred from the regions of 
life and fenfe growing more and more lively, till 
at laft inanimate things fhall be fo efFedually per* 
fonified, as to excite very &rong emaions and paffions 
in the human mind ; which could not be efFeded 
without our previoufly imagining them to be fo 
far endued with fenfe and defign, as to have be- 
come the proper authors of fome good or harm 
that hath befallen us. It is neceflary, likewife, 
that the inanimate objed be viewed for fome fenfi- 
ble fpace of time in this light, if the pafTion it 
excites be expreffed in words or aftions ; for thofe 
effefts are not momentary. 

As the relirti for this figure muft depend upon 
the livelinefs of the imagination, which is extreme- 
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ly various in different perfons, and indeed very 
variable in the fame perfon, it muft be impoffible 
for any one perfon to give rules whereby to judge 
in what cafes any precife degree of it is proper. 
All that can be done is to note, by a regard to the 
general ftate and feelings of the human mind, the 
circumftances in which we imagine they will be 
generally judged proper or improper. 

One ob/ervation, I think, is pretty obvious, that 
a long-continued perfonification is more natural 
when it is fuppofed to be the work of a lively 
imagination, than the mechanical efFedt of a ftrong 
and ferious paffion ; and that it is of importance to 
preferve a diftinftion between thefe two kinds of 
perfonification. To fome it may, perhaps, appear 
hardly probable, that a man who preferves the 
ufe of his fenfes fhbuld be really angry with a 
tempeft fo long, as was neceflary to make the fol- 
lowing fpeech, which Shakefpeare hath put into 
the mouth of King Lear upon that occafion : 

Rumble thy belly-full 5 S^it fire, fpout rain j 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. 
I tax you not, you elements, with unkindnels, 
J never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children ; 
You owe me no fubfcription. Then let fall 
Your horrible pleafure. — Here I ftand your brave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deljjifed old man. 
But yet I call you fervile miniftets. 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engendered battles 'gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Oh ! oh I 'tis foul. 

Aa IL Scene 3. 

It 
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It leffens the improbability (if there be any) of 
a man's being ferious all the while, that the tera- 
peft, and confequently the provocation, w^s con- 
tinued through the whole of it. There is, howe- 
ver, a manifeft impropriety in Congreve's repre- 
fenting Almeria, when (he was exceedingly escaf- 
perated at her father's unkindnefs, making the 
following long and ferious invocation of tlie 
earth : 

Oh earth, behold, I kneel upon thy bofbm, 
And bend my flowing eyes to ftream upon 
Thy face, imploring thee that thou wilt yield. 
Open thy bowels of compaflion, take 
Into thy womb the iaft and moft forlorn 
Of all thy race. Hear me, thou common parent, 
— I have no parent elfe — Be thou a mother, 
And ftcp between me and the curfe of him 
V/ho was — who was, but is no more, a father. 
And brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and daughter. 
Now calls me murderer and parricide. 

Mourning Bride, A£t IV, Scene 7. 

If we confider, befides, that the earth was no way- 
concerned in her grief, this fpeech will appear 
more unnatural, fuppofing the fpeaker quite feri- 
ous ; and fhe was much too ferious to make it in 
the gaiety of her ima^nation. 

Whereas the following much longer perfonifica- 
tion of' Sleep, being merely ideal (as it may be 
called, in oppofition to the ferious and real perfo- 
nification) and put into the mouth of a perfon 

whofe 
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whofe mind was neitlier too ferious nor too languid 
for it^ is extremely agreeable : 

How many thoufands of my pooreft fubjedls 
Are at this hour afleep f Oh gentle Sleep, 
Nature'* foft nurfe, ho^r have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids dawn^ 
And fteep my fenfes in forgetfulnels f 
Why rather, Sleep, lieft thou in fmoaky huts. 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee. 
And hufh*d with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber. 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great. 
And luird with founds of fweeteft melody ? 
Oh thou dull god ! why lieft thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leaveft the kingly couch. 
Beneath rich canopies of coftly ftate ; 
A wat<:h-cafe to a common larum-bell ? 
Wilt ihou upon the high and giddy maft 
Seal up the fliip- boy's eyes, and rock his brains. 
In cradle of the rude imperious furge. 
And in the vifitation of the winds. 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaPning clamours in the flippery fhrouds. 
That with the hurly death itfelf awakes. — 
Canft thou, Oh partial Sleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet fea-boy, in an hour fo rude ; 
And, in the calnieft and the llilleft night. 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then happy, lowly clown, 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Second Part of Henry IV. -A 61 III. Scene i. 

Such perfonification as this is the exercife, or 
rather the play^ of a mind at eafe, which firft of 
all feeing things to be what they really are, is af- 
terwards ftruck with their refemblance in point of 

fornix 
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form, fituation, caufq, efFedt^ &c. to thinkiilg be- 
ings, and amufcs itfeif with compleating the re- 
femblance, and thus transforms them, as it were, 
by a voluntary effort of imagination, into real 
perfons. Whereas in the ferious perfonification the 
mind is under a temporary deception, the per- 
fonification is neither made nor helped out by 
the fpeaker, but it obtrudes itfeif upon him ; and, 
while the illufion continues, the paflions are as 
ftrongly aflfefted, as if the objeft of them really 
had the power of thought. It is impoffible we 
fhould be affedted in this manner by objedts that 
we ourfelves perfonify, and confequently cannot 
but know that we perfonify. The effeft of 
a real perfonification is a real paffion ; but an 
ideal, or rhetorical perjonijication^ prefents only the 
ideas of thought, fenfe, ind paffion; which arc 
fufficient to enliven a compofition, and pleafe the 
fancy y but can never reach the heart. Thofe emo*- 
tions can hardly be called real paffion, which a 
perfon works himfelf into by the fbrce of his own 
imagination. 

For this reafon a writer who is greatly in earneft 
will not ufe this figure. If he introduces a perfon 
greatly agitated with paffion, he may put the fe- 
rious perfonification into his mouth ; but whatever 
objefts he himfelf perfonifies, he will do it with 
more delicacy, and with a view to enliven^ and ne- 
ver to move and affe6l^ by a real illufion. No per- 
fon in the circumilances of a writer can be fupK 

pofed 
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pofed to be under fuch an illufion himfelf. It 
would be highly abfurd, therefore, to write as if 
he were. Though we are moved in reading fome 
fine and ftriking inftances of perfonification in 
Plato and Cicero, it is not that the objefts perfoni- 
fied infpirc any paflion : they only ferve to intro- 
duce, in a lively manner, fentiments which, on 
account of their native force and propriety, arc 
adapted to afFeft us. 

It requires a greater ftrength of imagination, af- 
ter having given life to inanimate objeds, to con- 
ceive them to all or /peak in their new charadlers^ 
and yet it hath been very often done with great fuc- 
cefs. The imagination, either exhilarated and en- 
livened, or, as we may fay, attendered with paftoral 
fcenes in' particular, eafily admits, not only that . 
all the parts of iaanimate nature (hould have life 
and fenfe, but likewife that they (hould a6t and 
fpeak in confcquence of it. Do not all paftoral 
writers, from Theocritus down to the prefent 
times, exhibit fuch fcenes as the following of Mr. 
Pope : 

No more the mounting lark, while Daphne (ings. 
Shall lift'ning in mid ah- fufpend her wings. 
No more the nightingales repeat the r lays, 
Or hufli'd with wonder, hearken from the /pra/s : 
No more the ftreams their murmur /hall forbear, 
A fweeier mufic than their own to hear. 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal iliore, 
Fair Daphne's dead and muiic is no more. 

H§r fate is whifper'd by the gentle breeze. 
And told in 9i^s to all the trembling trees. 

The 
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The trembling; trees, inev'rj plain and wood, 
Her fate remurmur to the filver flocki. 
The filver flood, fo lately calm, appears 
SwelJ'd with new paffion, and o'erflows with tears. 
The winds and trees, and floods, her death deplore. 
Daphne our grief, our glbry, now no more. 

In the, fame ftrain are the following lines of Virgil ; 

Ilium etiam lauri, ilium flevere myricae, 
Pinifer ilium etiam, fbla fub rupe jacentem, 
Maenalus et gclidi fleverunt faxa Lycaei. . 

and have not all readers eafily adopted and relifti- 
ed fuch fentiments ? 

With what fuccefs doth Plato give life to the 
dead, in his celebrated funeral oration, and afcribe 
a long fpeech to them. Equally happy was Cice- 
ro in introducing Rome as a venerable matron ex- 
poftulating with Catiline, who was engaged in ^ 
confpiracy againft his country. And who hath ' 
not been charmed with tKe behaviour and fpeeches 
of virtue and vice perfonified in the OiTice of Her- 
cukif . • ^ • • . 

Thefe are all inftances of ideal perfomficatton^ 
which admits of being drawn out to a greater 
length than that which is ferious. The only queftion, 
with regard to the propriety of thefe defcriptive 
perfonifications, is, whether the nature of the 
work in which they are introduced will. admit of 
fuch a play of the imagination. For if any inani- 
mate objeft afFedl a writer in fo lively a manner, 
a^ to fuggeft to him the appearance of thought and 

X fenfe, 
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fcnfe, and his fubjeft admit his itiihd to bbat liber- 
ty to attend to that refembkace, and to indulge 
thefiftion, it is with as much propriety ^t he 
afcribcs aaions and lar^t^e to fuch objeifts as that 
he admitted the firft idea cf their having life. For 
the very fame reafon Aat a perfon might &y, ^ the 
^ pleadings of virtue, with difficulty, prevented a 
" youth from being allured with the charms of 
** vice,** he nnght draw out the fcene at foil length, 
with every circumftance and decoration fuitable to 
it, as in the Ounce of Hercules. In ferious peffbrii- 
lication, indeed, he would not proceed fo fer, bfe- 
caufe no illufion of this kind can laft io long; but 
in ideal perfonification there is rw more iUufibh at 
the firft than in the laft part of the allegory. That 
works of this kind will adrtiit of being drawn out 
io a very great length is manifeft from Spelncert 
Fairy §lueen^ the Dunciad^ and many other allegori- 
cal works. ^ 

It is neceffary, indeed, that every objedt per- 
fonified (hould make a figure in the work in which 
it is introduced, in proportion to the extent of the 
perfonification. The handy in the following lines 
of Virgil, is not of importance enough to bear Co 
minute a perfonification. 

Te decifa fuum, Lccide, dextera quaerit 
Semanimefquc naicant digiti, ferrumque retraSaht.* 

The 
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The earth is kfept too long in view, and'made of 
too much importance^ by the perfonification in 
the following lines of Shakefpeare : 

She fliali be dignified witfi thk high toi^Oiir, 
To bear my lady's train, left the bafe earth 
Should from her vefturc chance to fteal a kifi. 
And, of fo great a favour gro^^ing proud, 
Difdaiii to root the fmiimer-fwelHng fliower» 
And make rough winter everlafting. ^ 

Thb Two Gentlemen of Verona, A61II. Scene 7. 

The perfonificanon of our native country fecras to 
be tedious and difg'^.fting in the following fpcech 
of King Richard upon his landing in England, to 
fupprefs the rebellion of Bolingbroke : 



I weep for jcy. 



To ftand upon mV kingdam once again. 

Dear earth, i do fainte thee with my hand. 

Though rebels wound thee with their horfes hoofs. 

As a long- parted mother with her child 

Plays fondly with her tears, and fmiles in meeting j 

So weeping, fmiling, greet I thee, my earthy > 

And do thee favour with my royal hands. 

Feed not thy fov'rcign's foe, thou gentle earth. 

Nor with thy fweets comfort his rav*notts ienfe ^ 

But let thy fpiders, that fiick up thy venom. 

And heavy-gaited toad^, lie in their way, ' 

Doing annoyance to the treach'rous feet. 

Which with ufurping fteps doth trample thee, \ 

Yield ftinging-netilesto mine enemies j 

And when they from thy bofom pluck a flower. 

Guard it, I pray thee, with a lurking adder, 

Whofe double tongue may, with a mortal touch. 

Throw death upon thy fov'reign's enemies. 

Mock not my fenfeleis conjuration, lords. 

This earth fliall have a feeling, and thefe ftonei 

Prore 
X 2 
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Prove armed foldiers, ere her native king 
Shall faulter under foul rebellious arms. 

Richard II. A6t III. Scene 2.' 

That this was not intended to be 'a ferious per- 
fonification, is evident from the addrefs to the 
lords, which fucceeds it. Indeed, if it had, it 
would have been much too long ; and yet, the 
mind of the fpeaker feems to have been too feri- 
oufly engaged to be at liberty for fo long an ex^ 
curjion of fancy. 

We are often offended with a perfonification, 
when it is not merely the perfonification that occa- 
fions our difguft, but the extravagance of the fen- 
timent conveyed by it. We are not fo much of- 
fended that the air is perfonified, or that adtions 
are afcribed to it in confequence of the perfonifica- 
tion, in the following paffage ; as that the air in 
the market-place (hould be in love with Cleopatra, 
and be reftrained from quitting its place to go to 
her, by the dread of a vacuum. 



The city caft 



Its people out upon her, and Antony 
Inthron*d i'the market-place did fit alone, 
Whiilling to them j which, but for vacancy. 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too. 
And made a gap in nature. 
Antony andCleopatra, Aft IL Scene 3, 

So natural is this %ure of fpeech, that it requires 
but little elevation of fancy to admit it even very 
near the beginning of a work. In fome compofi- 

tions 
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tions it is quite eafy in the very firft fentence. No 
perfon can be fuppofed to fit down to write or read 
a poem upon the Seafons^ with lefs elevation of fan- 
cy than is fufficient to make him relilh Thompfon's 
invocation of them at the opening of each : 

Come, gentle Spring, ethereal nQildnels, come. 
And from the bofom of yon dropping cloud, 
While mufic wakes around, veird in a cloud 
Of fliadVing rofes, on our plains dcfcend. 

From brightening fields of ether fair difclos'd. 
Child of the fun, refulgent Summer comes. 

Crown'd with the fickle and the wheaten flieaf. 
While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow plains. 
Comes jovial on, the Doric reed, once more, 
Well-pleas'd, I tune. 

See Winter comes to rule the vary'd year. 
Sullen, and fad, with all his rifing train. 
Vapours, and clouds, and dorms. 

I fliall only add one remark more on this fub- 
jeft of perfonification, which is, that no object 
perfonified ought to have attributes afcribed to it 
unfuitable to its nature, confidered as not perfoni- 
fied. Thus it feems to be abfurd in Mr. Pope to 
reprefent any perfons worfliipping the goddefs 
Dulnefs ; fince dulnefs is a thing which all perfons, 
not excepting the dulleft, profefs a contempt for. 

I cannot conclude this article without obferving, 
that the ftrufture of the Englifti language is pecu- 
liarly favourable to diftindt perfonification. In 
languages in which every thing is male or female, 

there 
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there can be no diftindion between what hath real 
fcx and what hath none : fo that, in fuch langu^e^ 
it will not appear when a writer means to perfonw 
fy, and when he doth not. Whereas in Engliib, 
the words he or Jbe^ being appropriated to things 
which have /^y, immediately intimate when a 
writer paffes from plain ki^iu^ to the perfonifi^. 
cation of thiogs without Jifct 
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LECTURE XXX. 

€>f Imitation^ md the Safisfdaim «^ receivetfhm 
she Completenefs rf things . 

O the account of the pleafures we receive froni 
the introduction of human fentwmts into compofir 
lion, we ms^y conveniently fubjpin an apcount of 
tjiofe we receive from a perception of the eflfefte 
of the human underftanUng \ a fpepies of pleafure 
nearly related to the former, but fonjething diflfer 
rent from it. 

The idea we univerfally conceive of the exqel- 
Icncy of reafon, of the innumerable ^vantages of 
it, and the fenfe of honour and dignity which 
hence attends the confcioufnefs of it^ fumifli a 
fource of pleafmg ideas, which are excited by the 
perception of the marks of defign in humgn work^. 
Moreover^ the greater the defign, and the more 
difficult we imagine the execution of it to be, the 
greater pleafijre we receive from feemg the per- 
formance. 

This is the principal fource of the pleafures we 
uaiverfeUy receive from imtations of all kinds ; 
in »U whidi there is deftgn ai^d execution manifeft. 

The 
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The pleafure we receive from the view of a happy 
imitation, is clearly diftinguifliable from the pica- 
fure which the objedt itfelf is qualified to give us, 
notwithftajiding it be neceflarily mixed with it. 
Were they of the fame nature, the pleafure we re- 
ceive from the origiijal would always exceed, how- 
ever, it would never fall (hort of, that we iweiv^ 
from the c<yp% bec^ufe no copy can do more than 
cxaftly refemble the original But we find that 
an imitation generally gives a more fenfible phja'- 
fure to the imagination than the original The 
pleafiue mufl, therefore, be of a* different kind. 
It could take from the original no more, nor other 
qualities than it was itfelf pofTefTed of. Who is 
not fenfible that a good pi£lurf pvcs more exqui- 
fite entertainment, particularly to a connoiflfeur, 
than the fcene from which It was dr^wn ? A fine 
landfcape, particularly when it opens all at once, 
ftrikes the mind with a lively fenfe of pleafure ; 
a good drawing of the fame landfcape, as fer as it 
fuggefls the fame pleafurable fenfation, doth the 
iame, but muft do it fainter. The reafon -then 
why we can take equal pleafure in gazing upon it, 
is, that amends is more than made for that faint- 
nefs, by the additional pleafure it fbggeits, froni 
prefenting a view of the effeas of human genius in 
executing the imitation. 

We may perceive more clearly the nature of this 
additional pleafure, if we confider how it increafes 
with every qircumttaHce attending the imitation 

that 
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that increafes the difficulty of it. All imitations 
pleafe more upon our. being informed that they 
were executed with* inconvenient materials and 
utenfils, by perfons who were very young, or who 
had little or no inftruftion, &c. Of two pieces 
of painting, equally good, one faid to be done by 
the matter, and the other by the fcholar, that done 
by the fcholar would be the moll gazed at. What 
elfe but ideas derived from thefe principles couW 
have induced Ketel to throw afide his pencil, and 
paint with his fingers ; and afterwards, thinking 
that practice too eafy, and not Efficiently wonder- 
ful j to confine himfelf to the ufe of his toes ? 

Though common fenfe is fax from juftifying this 
extravagance, it could not have exifted without 
fome foundation in nature. A lartdfcape hi nee- 
dle work engages the attention more than the 
fame * landfcape, much better executed, in draw- 
ing or painting. It is well known that in mufic, 
the difficulty of execution gives a pleafure which 
often bears away the mind from attending to the 
excellence of the compofition. And the fame 
difcourfe, delivered extempore^ will always be heard 
with more pleafure than if it were pre-compofed ; 
or, fuppofmg it to be pre^compofed, it will give 
. more pleafure delivered from the memory than 
from Tiotes, In mod of thefe cafes we clearly per- 
ceive that it is our admiration of the efFedls of hu-- 
plan genius (which are more wonderful in pro- 
pprtiofi to the difadv^nta^es it labours under, and 
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the impediments it hath to remove) that pvcs the 
pleafure which imitation conveys, additional to 
what it can derive from the otjeft itfclf ; hecaufe 
this pleafure manifcftly increafes with Ae admra^ 

We may perceive this fpecies of pleafure in th« 
purett kind, and frecft from all foreign mixture, 
in the imitation of objects which are in themfelves 
cot in the leaft pleafing, or even difagreeable, and 
therefore have no agreeable quafities to communi* 
e^te^ fuch as are met with in piftures of toads, and 
various kinds of infetfts : of fcenes in very low life, 
as perfons of a mean appearance ; beggars, for in*^ 
fiance, clothed in rags, in a forry houfe, with 
wretched furniture, and in every refpcft fo cir-i 
cumftanced and employed, that no perfon could 
lock upon the fcene itfelf with any pkafiire. A" 
pidture of fuch a fcene as this, well imagined, and 
drawn to the life, would be valued. In thefe cafes, 
the difguft with which theobjefts themfelves would 
naturally infpire us, is loft in the pleafure we re- 
ceive from the pow^^i* of imitation. 

The fame obfervation is applicable, in fqmc 
xneafure, to pidures of rocks, precipices, mongers, 
tempefts, battles, and the reprefentation of infe- 
mous charafters and villainies upon the ftage. On-^ 
ly there may be a mixture of the JUllime in fome 
of thefe views ; and perhaps the very high plea- 
fure with which tragic fcenes are received, when 

they 
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they aic reprcfcnted upon the ftagc, and the un» 
^mmon avidity with which dramatic writings of 
the tragic kind are read, preferably to the comic^ 
may be owing, in a great meafure, to this, that 
the ftrong fenfations, excited by fcenes erf terror 
and compafiion, ^re fo much diminiihed by a con-i 
yidtion pf their beii^ quly imaginary, dA to falj 
within the limits erf pleafure; fince pleaftire hath 
been defined ^ fQi^ of fenfations moderately vi^ 
goxous^ and pain of fen(ations exceeding that de^ 
gree* Befides^ idjeas of difhcvU^ies and danger 
cannot but contribute, in fome meafure, to give 
us pleafiire, by me^nfii of the reflexion which, in 
thcrfe circymftanc^s, we unavoidably and every 
jnoment make on our own fecurity. 

That the pleafmre we receive from tragical ror 
prefentatipns k not wholly owing to the vicwa 
they give \^ of the marka of genius and defign hi 
the imitation of fuqb icenea, is pretty evident from 
the refemblance. it hears to the pleafure which 
many people take in cqc^fighting, buU-beatingi 
boxing-matches, horfe-races^ tec, Thefe fpe^ar 
dts roufe and agitate the mind, but not to a der 
gree exceeding the limits of pleafure, 

It may to fome appear a paradox, that an imita'^ 
♦ion may be too perfe<5^ to give pleafiu'e ; but it 
is plainly neccffary that every imitation bear evi-* 
dent marks of its being an imitation, an4 not an 
original, before it can excite, in a fenfible manner, 
thofe pecu|iv pjeafurable ideas which arc annexed 

to 
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famefcene in real life, and the art of the poet and 
aftors be wholly loft upon us for the time. What 
is it we admire in aftors, but that command of 
their words and geftures, which gives them the ap- 
pearance of other perfons than they really are; 
that is, in exhibiting an imitated and not a natural 
eharadter; fo that if they fhould, in thecourfeof 
the performance, really forget themfelves (con* 
tinuing to fpeak and aft in a manner fuitable to the 
charader they began with affaming) the reafon of 
our admiration would certainly ceafe. But if the 
fcenes be fuch as are in themfelves fufficiently a- 
greeable or interefting, and fuch as did not need, 
and would be rather hurt by, any foreign orna- 
ment, the performance is the more valuable. But 
in a variety of dialogues, and other things which 
are exhibited upon the ftage, it is manifeft that 
feveral circumftances, which every moment de- 
monftrate the fcene to be no reality, have a good 
efFed. Otherwife profe would be univerfally more 
agreeable than verfe^ becaufe no perfon ever fpeaks 
ferioufly in verfe. 

It is faid that when a player was afked by a bi- 
(hop why ^/^yi were heard with more attention 
than fermonsy he anfwered, *' The reafon is, that 
" we fpeak fiftion as if it were a reality, while 
*' preachers fpeak of things real as if they werq 
" fidtion." But perhaps we may be able, frorn 
thefe principles^ to give, a more juft idea of the 

com- 
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oompafatixrc difficulty of their refpeftive pf^vitieed^ 
and of thefer different fuccefs. 

Befides thftt the theatre, and the fubjeds trf* 
pkjs, contain a thoufand things more engaging to 
the bulk of fpedators than the fiimimre of a 
church, or the fubjeAs of the generality of fer- 
mons, it is really much more difficult to pretu^ well, 
than to na well. To an accompliflied a<£teir a mix- 
ture of nature and art is requifitc, which rendcrts 
what arc called imperfeftions in afting, which are 
really deviations from nature, nccelfery to his fuc- 
cefs. Should adlors behave exaftly as the perfonis 
whofe character they affume would have done, all 
appearance of their art^ and all their reputation 
would vanifli. It is not their bufinefs, therefore, 
to exhibit a borrowed charafter exadly, which- 
would perhaps exceed the abilities of any human 
being, who retained any idea of his own real cha- 
rafter, and did not abfolutely forget himfelf, and 
is what the profeffed admirers of players do not 
fufficiently attend to. They even miftake the 
caufe of their own applaufe : for when they ery 
out that fuch a piece of afting is pure nature^ they 
only mean nature happily imitated^ and therefore 
feen to be imitated, that is, not pure nature. 

On the other hand, all the words and geftures 
of a j^eacher muft be nature unmixed with any 
appearance of arty which it is impoffible to con- 
ceal froto an cAfenrer of tolerable difccrnment. 

And 



And ytt, fpeaking in eariVeft isnbt^lofte^uffickmt. 
In ah aceofliplilhed preachea- we expedt a grat^^ 
ttxrnefinefs. He muft deliver him feif ias Wfefl iafe if 
he h«i prepared every wc»d and gefture, and yet 
no app^mnce of prepamtim miaft^pp^t in fcith^f* 
Befidei^ he has his own ck^h^ td fappoft, al^ 
his bw^ fentiments and language to deliver ; ^hite 
the aftor affumes the char^^et^ fentiinents, aviA 
language of another-, a <:()nrideratk>n which ttivitt 
certainly throw a greater weight of folfcitiidfe and 
anxiety upon the former than the latter. And 
though the former be in itfelf more eiify, it is re* 
quired to be perfeSl in its kind ; whereas in the lattet* 
only a certain nearneft to perfefl imitation mtfft 
be aimed at. I now proceed to note other eflfefts 
of the fame general caufe. 

Why is flie pleafure we receive from wrje^ in 
iany cafe, ftiperior to the pleafure we ihou!d recdvfe 
frdm die fame things Ikid in pfo/v^ but becaufe it 
is of this kind ; namely, that which refults from 
the perception of the marks df human gertitrs? It 
is more difficult to isompofe in verfe than in ptbfe 
Why, moreover, is rhyme more agreeable, a& it 
coufeflfedly is, in fome cafes, than Warfc verfe? 
Undoubtedly, not merely from the chiming of 
the fame found at the end of the li«es, fetit chiefly 
becaufeto conftrud words in this manner is thoYt 
difficult, and fhows greiter grt and Ikilt: ftJr no- 
thing is more univerfally diigufting than rhytne, 
Vheh it is not the tflfeiSt of art and defign. 

Br 
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By diis piinciple it may, perhaps, be no very 
difficult matter to determine the proper ufe of profc^ 
Hank verfe^ and rhyme. In confidering a ferious 
fubjedt, which wholly engroffes the mind, we are 
not at liberty to attend to any other ideas than 
thofe which the naked fcene exhibits* It cannot 
be fuppofed, therefore, that any perfon defcribing 
fuch a fcene, and properly imprefled with it, ftiould - 
at the fame time attend to, and introduce into his 
defcription, any other ornaments than thofe which 
neceflarily belonged to it. In thofe cafes, confe- 
quently, plain profe, the only language of real 
ferious emotions and paffions, is the only mode of 
expreflion that is tolerable. The appearance of 
verfe of any kind, which (hews a double attention^ 
could not be borne. 

On the other hand, if the compofition be notin- 
.tended to raife any very ferious emotion, but be 
of fuch a nature as that it may eafily leave the 
mind at liberty to attend to, and relifti, a variety 
of different kinds of pleafure, verfe^ and even 
rhytne^ giving one of thefe foreign fpecies of pleafure 
may give an additional poignancy and relifti to it. 
In works of an intermediate nature, namely, fuch 
as moderately elevate and affed the mind, with- 
out wholly engroffing it, blank verfe may be moft 
fuitable. k 

It muft be impoffible to fix any precife limits in 
this cafe, efpecially in a thing that is relative to 
th^ ftate of the hunjan mindj which is fo ex- 
tremely 
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tremely various^ and variable* However, thii 
muft be allowed^ that the more manifeft figtis there 
arc of or/ in any compofition, the more the mind is 
drawn off from an attention to the fubjeft of itj^ 
if it do at all taite the foreign pleafures which re* 
fult from an attention to thofe marks of art and 
defign ; and that there are more of- thofe marks of 
artful compofition in blank verfe than in profe, 
and more of them in rhyme than in blank verfe. 
In eompofitions in rhyme there is, likewife, i 
great variety, in the degrees of art and defign, ad- 
cording to the number of objefts attended to at 
the fame time. That which is tifually called /ft- 
roic meafure (that is, the five feet Iambic, in which 
every other line rhymes to the preceding) ap- 
proaches the neareft to blank verfd •, and the vari- 
ous meafure of the Ode^ confifting of ftan^as, 
recedes farther from it. Accordingly, the prac- 
tice of our poets feem to ihow that the rhyming 
heroic is better fuited to fetiotis fubjefts, fuch as 
grave hiftorical narration, than the form of the ode* 
The meafure of Spenfer, which was copied frorrt 
Taflb, is intirely and juftly difufed iii heroic poe- 
try. The llanza is, indeed, generally applied to 
fubtime ahd ferious fubjefts, treated in the form 
of hymns and adapted to contemplation ; but that 
is becauCs the regular divifion of the ode into 
ftdnzas is moft eafily fuited to the detached thoughts 
and fentiments of which hymns and fuch compo- 
fifions generally confift; befides that the ftrufturc 
Y of 
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of the ode makes it peculiarly aciapted to mufic- 
However, intricate ftanzas do certainly by no 
means fuit very ferious fubjecls. The pleafure 
we receive from fuch complicated marks of 
genius and defign are by no means of the fame 
toncy as we may fay, with very feriour emotiansy 
•though it may fuit extremely well with thofe which 
are of a light and moderate nature. 

Upon fome occafions more complicated marks 
of defign than mere rhyme, and the variation of 
the length of the verfes can furnifli, are well re-: 
lifhed j as in ocrGJUcs^ and other fpecies of witty 
verfification. But because there are very few oc- 
cafions which theie v^j^ ;ajrturuil campo&tions fuit, 
and they are, therefiare* gjfrxraiJy ill applied, they 
are ufually ranked among the Ipccies oi falfe wit. 

It is from the fource of pleafure here treated of 
that regular bodies have a more pleafmg appearance 
than thofe which are irregular. We fee marks of 
defign and contrivance in the one, and not in the 
other. If there be any thing in what fome perfon* 
talk of the relative perfection of figures^ it mufl de- 
pend upon the greater or lefs defign that is requi- 
fite to form them. Thus, the circle and the fquare 
may be confidered as exceedingly perfed, becaufe 
they admit of no variety but of greater and lefs, 
and therefore require more exaftnefs and Ikill to 
draw them ; whereas the parallellogr^m, the 
rhombus, &c. admit of greater variety, and there- 
fore require lefs exadnefs and (kill to draw them. 

In 
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In numbers^ a progreffion in fimple ratio is pleaA 
ing ; but a more complex ratio^ if it be properly : 
comprehended, pleafes more, as being the efFeft 
of a greater and more comprehenfive defign. In 
examining the productions of nature, likewife, the 
more defign we difcover in them, that is, thb 
more we fee of an intended fubfervierlcy of meant 
to an end, the higher doth our pleafure in con- 
templating ;them arife. 

It is hardly neceffary to obferve, with refpe6t 
to imitation of every kind, in paintings poetry^ 
or compofition in general, that (provided it bear 
fufficient marks of its being an imitation) its merit 
is in proportion to its likenefs to the original ; and 
that the corredtnefs of our tafte in fuch works of 
genius muft be in proportion to our knowledge of 
the originals* If a child be drawn with the wrin- 
kles of an old man, or ah old man with the 
plumpnefs of a child, we fay it is abfurd ; or if 
a perfon be^reprefented as fpeaking in a manner 
that we have no remembrance or idea of a perfon 
of his character and ftation fpeaking, we are dif* 
gufted with the impropriety-, and the more, in 
proportion to our knowledge of the perfon*s cha- 
racter or ftation. If we be unacquainted with 
the originals, the exadtnefs/of the imitation will 
give us no pleafure, becaufe it is unknown to us 5 
neither will a defedt in the imitation difguft, be- 
caufe it is equally unknown. ' 

Y 2 A regard 
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A regard ought to be had to the known mash* 
ncrs, cuftoms, and prevailing fentiments' of the 
times in which any thing is reprefentcd to have 
happened, as well as to the pcrfonai propriety and 
uniformity gf chara6ker in the fpcakers themfehres; 
And though fuch an^hronifms as thefc be no ob- 
jedion to a perfon's abilities as a writer or a poet^ 
yet they are to his character of a gentrd fchiar ; 
and no perfon ought to undertake to defcribe any 
fcene, unlefs he be acquainted with every thing 
effential to it. Siakefpeare is frequently guilty of 
raiftakes of this kind. In the life and death of 
King John, canons are perpetually mentioned as 
ufed in the times of that monarch- Tlie Baftard 
gives him the title of "majefly^ which the Kings ci 
England had not then affiimed ; and the King i$ 
reprefented, in the following fpeech, as iirveighing 
againft the Pope, in fuch a manner as there is no 
reafon to fuppofe any prince in chriftendcnn, in 
that age, was capable of talking. The funda- 
mental principles of proteftantifm were not then 
fo well underftood : 

What carthlj name to interrogatories 

Can tax the free breath of a facred King ? 

Thou can'ft not. Cardinal^ devife a name 

So (light, nnworthj, and ridiculous. 

To charge me to an anfwer, as t)se Pope. 

Tell him this tale, and from the mouth of England 

Add thus much more, that no Itafian prieft 

Shall tithi or tell in our dominions: 

But as vft, under heaven, are (upreme head f 

So under it, that great fupremacjr 

Where 
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Where we do reign we will alone uphold, 
Without th' aiSftance of a mortal hand. 
So tell the Pope. All reverence fet apart 
To him ftnd his ufurp'd anthoritf. 
K. Pkilfp, Brother of England* you blafpheme in this. 
K, John. Though you, and aU the Kbgs of Chriftendoiii» 
\ Are led fo groisly by this meddling prieft, 
1 Dreading the curfe that money may buy out ; \ 
And by the merit of vik gold, drois, duft, 
•, Purchafe corrupted pardon of a man, 
t Who in that file fells pardon from himfelf; 
' Though you, and all the reft, fo grofsly led. 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cheriih,' . 
Yet I alone, alone, do me oppofe 
• Againft the Pope, and count his friends my foesi; 

AA in. Scene 3, 

Examples of other kinds of proprieties and im- 
proprieties in imitations have been given upon 
various occafions in the courfe of thefe lectures, 
fo that it is neollefs to multiply them in this 
place. 

Let any perfon but recollect his feelings when 
a mufician flops before he has finiftied his tune; 
when a bad rhyme, or no rhyme at all, occurs in 
a poem compofed in generally good rhyme ; or 
when a perfon, who is reading, makes an unex* 
pedted paufe, and leaves a fentence unfinifhed, 
and he will perceive the force of another inftance 
of the affociation of icjeas, fimilar to the eflfedt of 
imitation, the obfervation of which is of confider- 
able ufe in criticifm; namely^ that Uie mind is 
impatient of the interruption of a chain of ideas 
ftrongly connected, and is picafed to fee every 

thing 
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thing carried to its proper conclufion, according 
to the ideas previoufly formed of it. For this 
reafon, a member of a fentenc^, unufually long, 
or unufually (hort, is heard with a fenfe of pain 
and difappointment, and any diffimilarity of ftylc 
in the fame compofition offends. A fliort verfc, 
in the midft of a poem confifting chiefly of long 
ones, would difpleafe ; but a fhort verfe recurring 
alternately with long ones, as the pentameter 
among hexameters ; recurring at equal intervals, 
as the adonic verfe in the fapphic, doth not dif- 
pleafe, becaufe it is expe^ed-, nay we fhould feel 
the want of it very difagreeably, if it were omitted. 
But the fatisfaftion arifing from the coincidence 
and agreement of things, with the ideas previoufly 
exifting in our minds, is heightened, if, in fome 
things, it be not perfedtly complete; the dj^/imila" 
rity in the one cafe forming a pleafmg contrail 
with the fimilarity in the other. For example; 
though a great interruption in the order of the 
words that compofe a fentence, by parenthefis, 
be difagreeable, yet a fmall deviation from the 
natural, ufual, and expedled order, is agreeable ; 
and though a Jine th^t is perfectly profe would 
have a moft difagreeable efFedl in a poem, yet we 
find that a little variation in the feet of our heroic 
verfe hath a good effeft, as a trouchee for a fpondee^ 
ifi the following line : 

^rfns !in(} tl^e man I fing, who fprc'd by fate,~-» 

Two 
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Two inftruments founding in unifon, pleafe ; but 
two founds that are chords to one another, pleafe 
more. Sometimes an imperfedt chord is preferred 
to a perfcdt one, q.nd fometimes a difgord is pre- 
ferred to both. 

The expeftation and defire of feeing every- 
thing full and corr.plete, according to our ideas of 
perfeftion, extends much farther than the ftyle 
of compofition. It often, direfts our hopes and 
fears iji the raoft important concerns ojf life, and 
even contrary to reafon and experience. Hence 
the fears that men formerly had of dying in their 
grand climaderic; the fear that Iphigenia's brother 
(according to the account that Ariftotle gives of 
an old play) had of being facrificed, when he found 
himfelf in the fame fituation in which he believed his 
filler had been facrificed. Hence the apprehenfion 
of the people of London, that, as they had an 
earthquake on the fame day of two fucceeding 
months, and the fecond more violent than the 
firft, they fliould have a third on the fame day of 
the month following, niore fatal than either of the 
former. Hence many rules that common people 
have with regard to the weather ; as that, if it be 
fair or rainy on fuch a particular day, it will be 
fair or rainy fo much longer, And hence the fa- 
tisfaftion they receive from the accompliibment of 
a predidtion. , Rather than the event (hould not 
anfwer to it, they would take confiderable pains 

to 
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to bring it about. Shakefpcatrc htth llQt^ thiiJ 
weaknefs in Henry the Fourths 

fC. Henry. Doth any name particular belong 

Unto that lodging where I firft ^dftraoa } 

}Var*idck. 'Tis call'd JeruTalem, my noble LX)H. 

fC, Henry ' Laud be to God ! even there my life muftenc]. 
It hath been prophefy'd to roe, many years» 
I fliouid not die but ia Jerufalem I 
Which vainly I fuppofed th« Kely Lan^' 
But bear me to that chamber, there TH He : 
In that Jerulalem fhall Henry die. 

gccpnd Fartx>f He k ^ y IV. Aft IV. Setae WU 
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LECTURE XXXI. 



Of Cum AX, mi the Orief tf PFwrii in a Saittim* 



I 



N a world conftituted es this is, a view of a 
gradual rife and improvement in things cannot 
fail to make an agreeable profpeft. The continual 
obfervation of this fumifhes us with a ftock of 
pleating ideas, which are conftantly accumulating, 
and which are eafily transferred, by affociation, up- 
on every thing, either in compofition, or in any 
other field of view, which prefents a fimilar ap- 
pearance. How agreeable to all perfons is the idea 
of the days growing longer, of fpring advancing, 
and of diildren growing up to men \ 

This is one, but not the only caufe of the rfe- 
markably ftriking efFedt which a weH-condufted 
diww^x hath in compofition. When a feries of 
terms rife, by nearly-equal degrees, above one 
another in greatnefs and ftrengdi, they ftand in 
the faireft fituation for being compared and contrafted 
to one another ; by which means the terms men- 
tioned laft in fuch a fucceffion affect the mind much 
more ftrongly than if they had occurred lingly, 
Likewife, together with the preceding terms, they 

_ contri- 
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contribute (as was obferved before) to form ,thc 
fublime. 

Befides, that order of terms which conftitutes 
the happieft climate generally coincides with the 
order of time and nature^ in which the things they 
exprefs really ftand related to, or are connefted 
with one another. Confequendy, it is agreeable 
to repeat that coincidence ; and it is a painful in- 
terruption of along-^eftablifhedaffociationof ideas,^ 
to break that order. This we may perceive in the 
following climax of Cicero ; In urbe hmries creatur^ 
e^ luxuria exijlat arjaritia neceffe eft^ epc avaritia erum-- 
fat audacia^ inde omnia fcelera ac majeficia nafcuntur, 
PioRolcior In this paffage the terms luwry^ ava^ 
rice^ impudence^ and licentioufnefs rife regularly above 
one another, both with regard to their heinoufnefs 
as vices, and their pernicious efFcdls in the ftate^ 
and they likewife fucceed one another in the order 
of time and of caufe ai;d effect, the preceding ar-r 
tide being always the caufe of the following. 

The words rocks^ feas^ and Jkies ftand in a hap- 
py climax in the follo\ving paffage of Pope's Q4^ 
on St. Cecilia'^ day ; 

So, when the firfl: bold veflll dared the feas, 
High on the ftern the Thracian raifed his ftraia, 

V/hile Argo faw her kindred trees 
Defcend from Pelion to the main. 

Tranfported demi-gods ftood round. 

And men grew heroes at the found, 
Enflamed with glory's charms. 
Each chief his feven-fold iTiield difpla/d. 
And half-unlheathcd tl^e ihining blade 

And 
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And rocks, and feas, and fkies reboiind. 
To arms, to arms, to arms. 

The order of climax not only adds to the 
ftrength and fublimity of ftyle, it is likewife eafily 
adapted to heighten the poignancy of wit and hu« 
mour. Of this Cicero, in his treatife de Oratore 
tells us ' that CrafTus took a happy advantage, in* 
queftioning a witnefs againft his client. ** Per- 
'^ haps," fays the orator, " the perfon from \rhom 
" you heard this was angry when he fpoke it.'* 
The witnefs making no reply ; he adds, *' Perhaps 
" you did not take him right." The witnefs ftill 
continuing filent ; he adds again, " Perhaps you 
" did not hear it at all." 

As all things that can be exhibited in the fame 
view, fo as to be named together in a fenteiice, 
muft be related to one another, (becaufe in that 
fituation they mult have a like dependence upon 
fomething going before, or coming after) and fmce 
it is impoffible that things which are really diffe- 
rent fliould have the fame relations, there muft 
always be a reafon for naming fome firft and others 
laft, and the difpofition of them cannot be quite 
arbitrary. The order of caufe and effe£l^ of time 
or place^ and of worthy dignity^ and importance^ arc 
of principal influence in this affair. So habitually 
do we attend to thofe relations, that a confiderable 
offence againft them, even in common converfa- 
tion, would be inftantly perceived, and give a fen- 
fibledifguft. 

The 
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The difguft which tliis inverfion of order ocx:a- 
fions is exadly fimilar to what we feel when the 
ufual order of words in a fentence is altered, or 
tny other grammatical miftake is mad^. It baulks^ 
as it were, our expe£lation ^ and the fentence thus 
conftrufted doth not coincide with our ideas of 
perfedtion formed by previous aflfociations of ideas, 
which was explained before. Befides, if this in- 
verfion of order gave no fenfible pain, the difpo^ 
fition of things which conftitutes a climax is fo a** 
greeable, that it is a pity it' fhould be negled|ed> 
when it prefents itfelf without oui* feeking for it. 

The order of time is obferved in the following 
feries from Swift ; 

" It is a (hame for an Englifh lady not to rcHlh 
^ fuch dtfcourfes, not to improve by them, and 
" endeavour, by reading and information, to have 
<^ her Ihare in thofe entertainments,'* 

A re^rd to relative weight and importance may 
be obferved in the following fentence of the fan^ 
author;, 

" The books read at fchool and colleges are foil 
** of incitements to virtue and difcouragements 
** from vice, and drawn firom the wifeft reafons, the 
" ftrongcft motives, and the moil influencing ex- 

" amplest* 

The order of cmjc andeffeS is confpieuous in 
fuchphrafes as thefe: She was in the hloont of ymth 

and 
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and beauty ; Old age and injirmties came upon him, &c. 
Sometimes the effedt may precede the caufe •, but 
this order is not generally quite fo natural. Jijy 
fitting in every face, content in every heart. BoLi ng- 
BROKB. Though, in defcription, as in this cafe, 
there may be a propriety in mentioning the effect 
which is vifible firft, and the caufe which is invifi- 
ble afterwards. 

In this fentence of the laft-mentioned author— • 
The genuine effeSl^ of ejteem, confidence^ and affeSion, 
the term confidence is mifplaced ; becaufc confidence 
is the refult of efteem and affeftion, and therefore 
ou^t to be named after them. But the arrange- 
ment of the terms in the following fentence is 
much more faulty : 

** No king, who is not, in the true meaning of 
** the word, a patriot, can govern Britain with eafS^ 
" fecurity, honour, dignity, or indeed with fuffi- 
*^ cient power and llrength." 

The capital fault in this fentence is, that after a 
gradual rife in the ideas, from eafe to dignity, the 
writer goes back to an article profefTedly below 
them all, when he concludes the afcending climax, 
with the words, " or indeed with fufiicient power and 
^^ftrength'^ Every term introduced as this is, ought 
to be the laft of a defcending feries. In the next 
place, fecurity ought to have preceded eafe, for the^ 
fame reafon th^^t he hath made both fecurity and 

eafe 
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cafe to precede honour and dignity. Laftly, I do riot 
fee a fufficient diftinftion between fecurityy and fuf-- 
fident power andftrength. 

I have now enumerated the principal fourccs of 
pleafure which enter into works of genius and 
imagination ; and, for the fake of illuftration, have 
given, under each head, a feledt number of exam- 
ples, from the moft celebrated authors, of paf- 
fages which derive their merit -from each of them. 
I (hall now give a view of the whole in a very 
(hort compafs. 

. Every thing that hath a ftriking or pleafing effedt 
in compolition, muft either draw out and exercifc 
our faculties, or elfe, by the principle of affociati- 
on, muft transfer from foreign obje^s ideas that tend 
to improve the fenfe ; the principal of which are 
views of human fentiments, of the effects of the human 
geniusy and of a rife and improvement in things. 

If it be thought that fome other ingredients con- 
tribute to render a difcourfe engaging, I apprehend 
it will be found, upon refleftion, that thofe advan- 
tages belong to the /uhjeSl of a difcourfe, and are 
by no means in the choice of a compofer : whereas 
^ the beauties that have been enumerated and ex- 
plained in thefe ledlures, are fuch as depend upon 
the compofition, and therefore fuch as may be ne- 
glefted and overlooked by a compofer. If any 
perfon (hould imagine that the moral fenfe, xht fenfe 
of honour, of benevolence, and of devotion, ought to 
have been allowed fome influence in works of ge- 
nius 
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nius and imagination ; it is acknowledged that the 
fubjedls of compofition may pleafe, by reafon of 
their exhibiting fcenes adapted to gratify thofe 
fenfes. But then we ought, for the fame reafon, 
not to have excluded the external fenfes, or any 
faculty whereby we receive pleafure; becaufe it 
may be faid, with refped to them all, that ideas 
may be prefented in a difcourfe or compofition^ 
which could have had no power to pleafe or to af- 
fedt us but in confequence of our having fuch 
fenfes. It is in reality, for the reafon above-men- 
tioned, equally foreign to the bufiuefs of critkifniy 
to take notice of any of theno, any farther than 
they are neceflarily connedled with the pleafures 
of the imagination. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXX«. 

Of PBRspict/iTV in Style. 

A T may not be amifs to conclude this account q( 
what it is that makes ftyle pkqfing^ vnth a few trf>* 
fervations on what tends to make it perfpiciM$\ 
efpecially as, in feft, this property id the more cf- 
fential of the two. For, certainly, the firft c^e of 
a judicious writer will be to make his meaning ea&-* 
ly underftood, and therefore to keep his ftyle free 
from ambiguity. 

A fentencemuftbe ambiguous when it is impof- 
fible to determine, from the ftrudture of it, to 
which antecedent a relative refers, or to what 
principal claufe of a fentence a circumftance in-, 
troduced into it belongs. In the following fen- 
tence from Middleton, it doth not appear whether 
miracles or battles be the antecedent to the relative 
which. 

^ They have alfo many churches and public 
" nv)numents eredted in teftimony of fuch mira- 
" cles, viz. of faints and angels, fighting for them 
*' in their battles, which, though always as ridi- 
•* cutous**— . 

The 
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The conftrudion would dired us to battles^ but the 
fenfe to miracles. 

The circumftance [with great care and dili-» 
gence] in the foUov/ing fentence is not placed 
where it is apparent, at firft fight, to what it be-" 
longs. 

*' This morning, when one of Lady Lizard*d 
" daughters was looking over fome hoods and ri* 
** bands, brought^ by her tire-woman, with great 
" care and diligence, I employed no lefs in exa- 
" raining the box which contained them." 

Guardian. 

Thefe ambiguities will be prevented, if, in a 
cafe like the former, the relative be always placed 
immediately after its proper antecedent i and, ia 
the latter, if the circumftance be immediately fub- 
joined to that claufe of a fentence to which it be- 
longs, provided it never be placed between two 
claufes to which it may equally belong. It is not 
a fufficient vindication of paflages which are left 
ambiguous for want of attending to thefe particu- 
lars, that tilt fenfe will determine to which the re- 
lative or the circumftance refers : for the iftruAure 
of a fentence ought to be fuch, as to leave Jhe 
hearer or reader no trouble to find out the meaning, 
by comparing one thing with another. 

It favours perfpicuity, and procures every mem* 

ber of a fentence the degree of attention that is due 

Z ' to 
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to it, when the incidental circumftances of an af* 
firmation are introduced pretty early itt a fentence> 
and the principal ideas are referved to the laft ; for 
were thofe circumftances placed after the principal 
idea, they would either have no attention at all 
paid to them, or they would take from that which isf 
due to the principal idea; and> in either cafe, ft 
fentence conftrufted in that manner is flat, and Ian- 
guid. The circumftances attending Mr. Wogir* 
fton's recantation, are well introduced in the fp^ 
lowing fentence : 

" At Saint Bride*s church, in Fleet-ftreet, Mr. 
** Woolffon (who wrote againft the miracles of our 
** Saviour) in the utmaft terrors of confcience, 
" made a public recantation*" 

But in the next, the claufe [in the fixtfi book of the 
JEneid] is aukwardly introduced ; 

" Virgil, who hath caft the whole fyftem of Pk-* 
^ tonic philofophy, fo far as it relates to the fouj 
** of man, into beautiful allegories^ in the fixth 
** book of his .SEjieid, gives us the punilhment,*' 

If it be thought proper to crowd a pumber of 
circumftances into one fentence,. it is advifeable 
not to place them altogether, but to intermix them 
with the principal members of the fentence. 

There 
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There may be one iilconvenience in referving 
the priilcipal members of a fentenee to the laft^ 
that if any thing which precedes it be abfolutely 
unintelligible without it, and pretty remote front 
it, it will be difficult for the reader to connect in 
his mind thofe diajoiiited members, fo as to make 
the fenfe eafy. The neceflity for inveifion in 
blank verfe frequently obliges the writers of it to 
m^ke th€ reader wait for any fenfe at all^ through 
the whole of a pretty long fentenee ; as Milton hatli 
done in the beginning of Paradife Loft : 

Of man's firft difobedience, Jttid the ffuit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world and all our woe^ 
With iofs of Eden ; till one greater man 
Reftore us, and regain the blifsful ftatj 
Sing heav nly mufe.— — 

Yhe name of the perfon we are fpeaking to is 
introduced mth the moft refpe£l in the beginning of 
the fpeeoh, but it is generally introduced in a more 
eafy and familiar manner after the firft or feeond 
claufe of a fentenee, or even later. Of both thefe 
obfervations we have a happy example in Milton: 

Oh, father, what intends thy handy fhe cried, 
Againft thy Only fon ? What Fury, oh fon^ 
PofTefles thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Againft thy father*? head. 

Paradise Losfy Book il. Line 727. 

The only objedion to this paflage is^ that the hafte 

the fpeaker may reafonably be fuppofed to be in, 

Z -2 would 
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would more naturally throw her words into too 
much diforder, to preferve fo minute a diftinftion 
between the manner of accofting a fon and a fa- 
ther. 

It is an offence againft perfpicuity when the 
conftruftion of different claufes in a fentence is 
unnecei&rily varied. This refembks changii^ the 
fcene, and placing objedts in different points of 
light, which tends to embarrafs a reader. The 
Greek and Latin claffics were too negligent of this^ 
and, indeed, many odier helps to perfpicuity. -- 

Thus Livy : 

" Id jugum, ficut Apennini dorfo Italia dividitu*^ 
•' ita mediam Greciamdercmit^" — 

And Cicero : 

*' Honos atit artes, omnefque incenduntur ad 
'' ftudia gloria ; jacentque ea femper quse apud 
" quofque improbantur.'* 

Whether a fimihrity or contrariety be intended to 
be exhibited in things, it is of advantage that they 
fliould have a Jimilar Jituation in the fentence. For,, 
fince the ideas both of fimilarify and contrariety 
are relative, and perceived by a comparifon, the 
more obvious and eafy is the comparifon, the 
more fenfible and ftriking are the ideas refulting 
from it. So that if we ftudy perfpicuity, we ought 
to paake the greateft uniformity polTible in the 

, ftrudurc 
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ilrudture of thofe members of a fentence that have 
any correfpondence in their meaning. Even ne- 
gative and affirmative copulatives do not follow 
one another without fome confufion of ideas j a$ 
in Horace : 

Nee iiorret Iratum mare, foramque vetat 

The term produSlions doth not fufficiently corre- 
fpond to minifters in the following fentence of Swift : 

*' I have obferved, of late, the llyle of fome 
** great minifters, very much to exceed that of any 
" other produdtions." 

Perhaps the latter part of the following fentence 
from the Spedator had better have been made to 
tally more nearly with the former: 

*' The wife man is happy when he gains his 
** own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
" mends himfelf to the applaijfe of thofe about 
^him." 

Very often, indeed, writers plainly ftudy to va- 
ry the form of expreffion in two correfpondlng- 
members of a fentence. This, certainly, (hews 
a greater command of language, and in (hort fen- 
tences, where every thing elfe is uniform, may 
have no bad efFcdt ; as in the following of Mr. Ad- 
difon: 
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" A friend exaggerates a man's virtues^ an enc<- 
^^ my inflame^ his crimes. 

The omiflio|i or redilndancy of articles, or cch 
pulatives^ though it may be macje without any 
material prejudice to the fenfe, ought not, howe- 
ver, to be made at random ; becaufe this circum- 
ftance, when conducted with judgment, naay con- 
tribute to indicate fome particulars in the fituation 
of a writer's niind, which it is of fome moment to 
attend to, as the knowledge of them may make 
his mefining more obviou§. For example ;^ it is 
convenient to make as little feparation, by the ar- 
ticle, or other words, as poflible between terms^ 
the ideas belonging to which are reprefented as 
united j but if they be fpokeii of as disjoined, the 
words had better be placed at a greater diftance. 
Speaking of the two fuppofed conftituent parts of 
human nature as compofing one being we Ihould 
always fay, the foul an^ body, ; treating of their dif- 
ferent properties, weftiould naturally, fay thsfcnd 
^nd the My- 

The omifiion of the copulative, when feyferal 
things, are nan^ed in fuccefiion, expreffes hurry and 
impetupfity •, a redundancy of tliem, on the other 
hand, expreffes deliberation, and a defire to have 
each particular of the feries of tei^ms. carefully 
attended to. A copulative would have intirely 
fpoiledCaefar's, laconic account of his expedition to 
Pontus: Veni^ viii^ vici-, whereas a redundancy 
• of 
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of them is of advantage in the following exprefli- 
on of Cicero : Me pre Cdeteris et polity ct obfervcU^ 
€t diligit. 

Poflibly, the reafon why the omiffion of a copu- 
lative is lively and animating may be, becaufe the 
repetition dF the members of a fentence in an un^ 
connedted manner refembles an interrupted fuc- 
ceffion of founds ; which, confifting of feveral 
changes from one ftate to another, roufes the atten- 
tion more than an uniform continued found. Or 
it may be enougli to fay, that it produces its efFed 
by furprizing, in confequencc of its being unufual 
and unexpe<5led. The repetition of this copular 
tive before every member of a feries of terms 
draws the attention to each more ftrongly, becaufe 
it makes every term appear to be the lajl^ for which 
we always referve a greater (hare of our attention- 

If we judge of ftyle by the effedt it hath upon 
the mind of the hearer, we (ball not always 
condemn the ufe of fynonymous ivords^ or fuch as 
are nearly fo (perhaps there are none perfeClly 
fynonymous), ox even the repetition of the fame 
•word, any more than we ihouid univerfally con- 
demn a pcriphr^fis. Both may contribute to give 
a clearer and ftronger idea of a perfon^s meaning 
than any fingle words could do. Moreover, we 
have the example of our moil chafte and corred 

writers for this liberty • Thus Swift : 

# 

*' It would be endlefs to run over the feveral de- 
^* feds of ftyle among us, I (hall therefore fay 

i^ nothing 
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'' nothing of the mean and the pdtry (which are 
" ufually attended by the fuftian) ; much Icfe of 
" the Jlovenly or indecent'* 

A regard to perfpicuity will direft us rather to 
multiply fentences, than crowd into the fame fen- 
tence things which have no relation to one ano- 
ther. As Burnet, in giving Lord Sunderland's 
charader : " His own notions were always good y 
*^ but he was a man of great expence." 

Every paragraph ought certainly to be indepen- 
dent, in grammatical conftruftion at leaft, of any- 
other 5 and yet Mr. Lawfon, in his Lectures on 
Oratory, frequently begins a paragraph with a re- 
lative, the antecedent of which is in the preceding 
paragraph; a^at page 1 76: PPliich reafoning^tSc. 
— This might eafily have been reftified by ufmg 
TTt/V iri'ftead of IVhich. 

Sometimes the reader is embarrafled by a fen- 
tence which he haftily condemns as ungrammatl- 
cal, when not the principles of grammar, but an 
attention to common fenfe only, can reftify it. 
Thus when Swift fays and ckanlinefs^ qua- 
lities fo oppjite to thofe animals \ the fault is not in 
the grammar, but the fenfe : for qualities can be ^ 
oppofed only to qualities. The following fentence, 
likewife, of Mr. Sheridan is faulty ; not becaufe it 
is ungrammatical, but becaufe it is abfurd to fay, 
that the attempt wasimpoffible, though the fuccefs 
ynight. 

^*Thifi 
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** This is but a fniall fpecimen of the irregula- 
" rities to be found in the ftate of our written lan- 
" guage ; yet it may ferve to (hew how 
** nay impoflible, the attempt mull be to acquire 
** a knowledge of the true pronunciation of the 
** Englilh ; unlefs learners be furnilhed with a pro- 
^* per clue to guide them through this labyrinth/' 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXXIIL 

Of the Refembhmce between Sound and Sense. 

jrlAVING<:onfidercd words as they fervc to 
convey xhtfenfe^ I come now to confider the pro- 
perties of them as mtrt founds^ or as they affedl 
the external ear only. 

Speech confifts of founds divided by a great 
variety of intervals. All ideas, therefore, dther 
of real founds, or of intervals, and confequently 
all ideas analogous to thofc of founds and inter- 
vals, admit of a natural expreffion by words: 
that is, the words may not be mere arbitrary figns 
of fuch ideas, but bear a real refemblance to them ; 
fo that a perfon, without being previoufly ac* 
quainted with the meaning of the words, might 
be made fenfible of it, by the pronunciation only: 
or, at leaft, if he could not perceive the particular 
ideas they denoted without an explanation, he 
rnight be affeHed by the found of the words only, 
in a manner fimilar to wliat he would have been 
by the fentiment. 

That mere founds are capable of this kind of 

expreflion, is evident from the well-known power 

of mufic, which, according to the different fpecies 

' of 
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of it which are employed^ is capable of intro- 
ducing very different ftates of mind. And in^ 
deed, fince thefe ftates of mind may afterwards, 
by affociation, introduce particular ideas, the ideas 
themfelves may, with propriety enough, be faid 
to be excited by the power of mufic, that is, of 
mere found. 

All the properties of founds, befides thofe which 
depend upon their effential differences (as confift- 
ing of particular combinations of vowels and 
confonants) are the greater eafe or difficulty of pro-^ 
nouncing them, and the longer or Jborter time which 
the diftindt pronunciation of them requires ; which 
properties arife from the forementioned radip^ 
differences. 

Articulate founds may refemble thofe which 
are inarticulate, becaufe the former are often co^ 
pied from the latter ; as xhtbkating of the fheep; 
the hwing of the ox, the roaring of the lion, the 
clangor of arms, &c. It is by this advantage that 
Pope defcribes the falling of trees, in the follow- 
ing paffage, which fo happily correfponds to the 
fenfe : ' 

deep-echoing groan the thickets brown, 



Then ruftiing, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Milton's defcription of the found made by the 
opening of hell-gates is equally happy, on the 
fame account : 



On a fudden open fly. 



With impetuous recoil and jarring founds 

Th' 
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Th* Infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harfli thunder, that the lowcft bottom fhook 
Of Lrcbus. 

A fentcnce conflnidled fo as not to be proi- 
nounced without difficulty (which, by the way, 
it requires very little ingenuity to do, in our lan- 
guage) may very naturally reprefent any effort of 
labour and difficulty. Thus Milton hath wellde- 
fcribed Satan ftruggling through chaos : 

So he with difficulty and labour hard, 
Mov'^1 on, with difficulty and labour he^ 

Mr. Pope hath not been quite fo happy in his pro- 
feflfed imitation of Ajax's eftbrt to throw a rock, 
and of the exprellion of that effort in words : 

"When Ajax (liives fome rock's vaft weight to throw, 
The line loo labours, and the words move flow. 

The latter of thefe lines, in particular, is by no 
means of more difficult pronunciation than the 
generality of Knglifli verfes. It run^ much 
fmoother, and moreeafily, than his defcriptioaof 
the gentle flow of a current : ■ ■ ■■ 

And the finooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows. 

But this mifcarriage is not owing primarily to the 
poet, but to the language, in which every poffible 
advantage w^s not taken of all tht properties of 
found. This is alio the cafe in another parti^ 
fcular. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more obvious than that fhort fyllables 
may aptly reprefentypif^i, and long {ylhhks/l(m- 
nefs^ and that quicknefs and flownefs are ana- 
logous to a variety of other mental conceptions^ 
which, by this means, might likewife be expreffed 
by founds. But, unfortunately, the ftrufture of 
moll languages is fuch as to take little or no ad^ 
vantage of this property of found, any more 
than of the former. In no language, perliaps, 
are the fyllables of the words which exprefs 
fwiftnefs^ upon the whole, fliorter' than thofe of 
words which ti^prtCs /lownefs. In Latin, v/c find 
the penultima of veks- and feftim unnaturally 
long, while the penultima of mora and pigcr is 
fliort, as alfo thofe of labor and opus, which is an 
unfortunate circumftance for the following often-* 
quoted line of Virgil : 

HIc ISbor, hoc 5pus eft. 

'' On this account Pope's defcription of Camilla's 
fwiftnefs (which EnglKh v/ord, by the way^ is far 
from correfponding to the idea it conveys)^ is very 
unfortunate : 

Not (o when fwift Camilla fcours the plam. 

Flies o'tr ih' unbending corn, ancf flcims along the niain. 

His own fuoccfs might have taught him that an 
Alexandrine verfe is more proper to expreCs flow- 
nefs wd heavinefs than fpeed : . > . * 

A needlefs 
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A needlefs 'Alexandrine ends tbe fong, 
Whichy like a wounded fnake, drags its iloW k^g^ 
along. 

tiowevcfj the univerfal admiration with which^ 
till very lately, every body read that paragraph 
of the Effay on Griticifm^ from which thefe cxtra6ld 
are made, fliews us how naturally we transfer the 
properties of ideas upon the v^drds which eicpreft 
them. Hence it is eafy to imagine a refemblance 
of the found to the fenfe in almoft every thing- 
But fince this is wholly the work of the reader^ 
imagination, a writer doth not need to give him-* 
felf any trouble about it* Thofe who undef ftatid 
the language will imagine the correfpondence, arid 
it will hardly ever be tried by the only fair teft, 
the ear of a foreigner (or rather the e^e^ for if it 
were read, he would be impofed upon) whether 
the correfpondence be any thing more than ima* 
ginary* 

The faufes oir intervals of found a writer hath 
more command of, as they are, in a great mea- 
fure, independent of the caprice of language* 
Indeed, greater advantage may be taken of this 
property of fpeech to make the found an echo to 
the fenfe, than of the mere found of the words 
themfelves. In particular, intervals are peculiarly 
adapted to exprefs a variety of aflfeftions of the 
mind. For it is manifeft that the breaks or reflfe 
we make in oxu: voice, the length or ftiortnefs of 

our 
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our fentences, and the like, vary with the ftite of" 
mind with which we deliver oUrfelves upon any 
occafion. For inftance, when the mind is agita- 
ted, the voice is interrupted, and a man cxpreffes 
himfelf in Ihort and broken fentences. A - folilo- 
quy, alfo; is expreffed in a more disjointed manner 
than a converfation equally calm. In (hort, every 
train of thought, and every circumftance attend* 
ing it, hath its own peculiar divijions ; and there- 
fore if the paufes of a fentence be difpofed in 
fuch a manner as to correfpond to tlie intervals of 
thought, the found will be a juft echo to the fenfe, 
and this independent of the peculiar charafters of 
the words themfelves. 

By the artful difpofition of the paufes of a fen- 
tence, Mr. Pope hath defcribed the catching of a 
butterfly, in a manner which gives Us a Uvely 
idea of the adtion : 

I faw and ftarted from its vernal bower 

The i-ifing game, and chaced from iflbwer to flower. 

It fled, I followed I now fn hope, now pain, 

Itftop'd, Iftop'd; it moved, I moved agaim 

At laA it fix'd. 'Twas on what pJant it pleafed. 

And where it fix'd the beauteous bird I feized. 

DuNCiAD, B. IV. V. 425. 

A full paufe in an unufual place very aptly re- 
prefents the flopping of a ftone, after an imper.. 
tuous courfe down a hill, in the following pafr.- 

fage in Pope's tranflation of Homer : 

# 

From 
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From fteep to fteep the rolling ruin bounds. 
At ey'ry iliock the crackling wood refounds. 
Still gath'ring force, it fmokes, and, urged amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down impetuotis to the 

plain ; 
Then (tops. So Hedtor. Their whole force he proved, 
Refiftleis when he raged, and when he ftopp'd, unmoved. 

The whole of this paflage, particularly the de- 
fcription of the rolling of the ftone down the hill, 
is a happy example of defcriptive imitation. 

The frequent paufes of meditation and folilo- 
quy are happily imitated by Shakefpcare upon 
many occafions, and particularly in Hamlet's me- 
ditation on death : 

To be. or not to be — that is the queftion. 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to fufFer 
The ftings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles, r 

And bf oppofing, end them. To die, tofleep— 
No more — and by a deep to fay we end 
The heart-ach, and a thoufand nat'ral /hocks 
That flefh is heir to. 'Tis a coniummation 
Devoutly tebewifh'd — to die, to fiecp — 
To fleep — perchance to dream. Ay, there's the rub— 
For in that fleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have fhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muft give us paufe— 

A great variety of juft expreflion of fenfe by 
found, or at leaft intervals of found, may be ob- 
ferved in various parts of Pope*s Ode on St. Cecl* 
lia's Day •, particularly at the b^inning, where he 
defcribes feveral inftruments of mufic : 

Defcend 
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Defcendy ye Nine^ defcend and fing^ 
The breathing inftrufnents infpire ; 
Wake into voice eacb filent ftring^ 

And fwecp the founding lyre. 
In a (adly pleafing drain 
Let the warbling lute complainj 
Let the loud trumpet ibundy 
Till the roofs all around 
The flirill echoes rebound. 
While in more len'gthen'd notes and (low 
The deep, majeftic, foletim organs Mow, 
Hark the numbers (oft and cl^ar 
Gently ideal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rife. 
And fill with fpreading Ibimds the (kki. 
Exulting in triumph npw fweil the bold notes. 
In broken air trembling the wild mufic floats ; , 
Till, by degrees, remote and finall. 
The ftrains decay. 
And melt away, 
-In a dying, dying falL 

And afterwards, when he dcfcribes the death of 
Orpheus: 

But (bon, too ibon, the lover turns his eyei. 
Again flie falls, agaiii fhe dici, fhe dies. 
How wilt thou now the fatal fifters move ? 
Na crime was thine, if 'twas no crime to lovt. 
Now under hanging moiintains, • - 
Befide the fall of fountains,^ 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
EoUing in n^eanders. 

All alone, ^ 

Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his moan. 
And calls her ghoft, . 

For ever, ever, ever loft. 
Now with furies fiirreunded, 
l^efpairing, confounded, 

A a • He 
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He. trembles, hef^ows 

Amidft Rbodopie's fiwws : 
See, wikl as the wnris, o\i tbe de&rt he ffin^ ' 
Hark— Haemus refomids with the Bacchui^ cries—* 
Ah fee— he dies^ 

From reading the former of tbt£s paflages, m 
particular, it mufl be appttent hofw much it is in 
the power of fromnddtum to affift and help out 
this expref5o» of fenfe by found and intervals o€ 
found ; and becaufey if we feel the fentiirnwit, we 
unavoidably do give the kngiiage all the al&fiance 
vre can from promiiiciati(M>^ die powers of ^written 
language have been fiippofed to be as exteriive txi 
thofe of iMgitage 2LryA pfonmciation tog^^thcT. The 
obfervation of the different manner in which the 
words great and little are pi^noimctd, according* 
to the degree of the quality we intend to exprefs^ 
may fuffice to Iheiw Vrs both how naturally we xaa^ 
deavour to favour the fenfe by the found, imd A^ 
fo how far we are able to do it. The peculiar 
beauty, particularly,^ of thie former of the two 
paffages quoted from Pope may be loft by Idn in- 
judicious pronunciation. Alfo the wohfe fal'tt^ 
fal% faVn faTn^ in Dry'dfeh's Peafi of JBexander^ 
require to be pronounced with i tone of voice 
growing continually more a«d more languid, to 
prefervc the beauty of the paflage in which they 
are introduced. Indeed no peirfon, who reads the 
poem with any feeling and tafte, can avoid doing 

it. 
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it. There are many ideas and turns of thought 
which a fpeaker may imitate very fucccfsfuUy, 
when a writer (unlefs languages had been con- 
ftrufted in a manner vexy different from what 
they are) is not ^ble to Contribute much to the 
fuccefs of the imitation. 



Aaft LECTURE 
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C)f Harmony in VEmsa. 

Jl\LL fpeech naturally divides itfclf into tof^sasd 
Jhort Jyllabks. Whatever language we fpeak, or 
whether it be quataitj or acccru that we attend to in 
it, we pronounce fome fjUablcs with more rapi^ 
dity than others; and the art of verfification univer- 
fally confifts in the difpofition of the long or Ihort 
fyllables, according to fome rule. In fome kindi 
of verfc, indeed, there is liiare latitude than in 
others $ but an utter inattention to the length of 
the fyllables would quite deftroy the harmony of 
any verfification in the world. 

The regular difpbfition of the long and (hort 
fyllables neceflarily divides every verfe into certain 
diftinft portions, or feet ^ and the harmony of a 
verfe is moft .diftindtly perceived when thefe por- 
tions or feet are kept as diftindt as poilible ; bccaufe 
then the regular difpofition of the long and fhort 
fyllables, in which the dfence of verfe confifts, is 
moft apparent. To keep thefe divifions of verfe 
quite diftinft (which the mind, according to an ob- 
fervation lately made, naturally inclines to do, in 

ordec 
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order to perfeSl the harmony) a momentary paufe 
muft be made after each of them, and this paufc 
will be peculiarly cafy and natural, if fueh divifi- 
on, or foot, clofe with along fy liable. 

In order to have any perception of the harmony 
of verfe, and to feel the pleafufe we receive from 
it, unmixed witli that which we receive from other 
beauties of poetry, we muft difpofe unmeaning fylr 
tables^ or fuch as have no other properties than 
length or Jbortnefs^ in metrical order, and obferve 
how we are affeded by the pronunciation of them^ 
By this method we fhall alfo perceive the peculiar 
beauty of the verfification in ufe in any country, 
independent of any advantages it may derive from 
the pepuliar properties of the language^ or the art of 
the poet. For the lake of brevity, I (hall here ap^ 
ply this method to Englifti heroic verfe only, ufing 
the fyllables that the ingenious Mr. Mafoii contriv* 
cd for this purpofe \ viz. turn for the long fy liable 
and// for the fliort one. , The following line then 
will be the general ft^ndard of Englifti Iambic 
verfes : 

Titum \ tYtura 11 tl tGm 1 tY turn | ti turn- 

Let any perfon only pronoince thcfe fyllables at 
his leifure, and he muft perqeive a difpofition to 
paufe a little after every long fyllable^ and moft 
of all after the fecond foot, leaving the latter part 
of the verfe longer than the former ; by which 
means it hath the additional beauty oi^ climax. Ac- 
cordingly, 
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cordingly^ it will be found by experieiice that tiiofo 
verfeS) fepwtatcly taken^ are the moft nuifical^ in 
which the words are fo difpofed^ that diofe ptiuier ' 
ihall be the moft diftin^y perceived ; that la, where 
the diviibn made by the words and the fenfe coin- 
cides with the metrical paiife. To this, no doubt, 
ia owing, ina great meafure^ the remarkable har-? 
mony of that itanza of Denham's which Drydea 
prepofes as a paradox to be esplained by thewtta 
of his age: 

Thp' deep, yet dear j | tho' gentle, jct not dull : 
Strong without rage ^ || without o'erflowing, full. 

AncientTy, I believe. In all nations, mankind 
were fo captivated with the charms of verfe, that^ 
in reciting poetry, no regard was paid to any thing 
but the metrical paufe; which made thepronuncir 
ation of verfe a kind oi foiling or chanting : and ac* 
cordingly, we never read of poem being ready but 
always of their being fung by them. Nor ftiall we 
wonder at this, if we coniider that, even in our 
own age, all perfons who have not been inftrudted 
in the true ar; of pronunciation (which is govern- 
ed wholly by the fenfe) naturally pronounce verfe 
in the fame manner, and quite differeptly from 
their manner of pronouncing profe ; fo that it ge- 
nerally requires a good deal of pains tocorreft that 
vicious habit Even among perfons of a liberal 
education, we find fome lean more to the paufe of 
the mtre^ and otliers more to the paufe oitht fenfe ; 

an<4 



^nd there are no perfons, not even thofe wjio con- 
tend the moft ftrenuoufly that veife ought to be 
pronQunccd exaftly like profe, but diftinguifti tik^ 
metrical paufe as much as a tegard tothe fenfe will 
admit. Indeed, if we have a juft tafte for harnmy^ 
we (hall perceive that a little interruption of the. 
metrical paufe by the divifion of the fenfe hath no 
difagreeable effe<2t, prnfically confidered^ as it contri- 
butes to throw an agreeable variety into the flruc- 
ture of verfe. 

If we pay any regard to the fenfe, we mufl: 
make no paufe in the middle "^ a word, or be- 
tween two words which together prefent only one 
idea, and feparately are of no fignification ; as be- 
tween prepofitions, or adjectives, and their fub^. 
ilantives, which are as infeparable in pronuncia- 
tion as if they were fmgle words. The greater 
is the coincidence of the metrical paufe with the 
paufe of the fenfe, and the more diftinguifhable is 
verfe from profe: and verfes grow lefs and lefs 
diftinguifliable as a regard to the fenfe throws the 
paufe ferther and farther from its natural place. 
If the metrical paufe be excluded intirely^ tlie 
verfe, notwithftanding the regular diftribution of 
the long and (hort fyllables, will not be diftin- 
guifliable from profe, nor pafs for a verfe, except 
among others. 

This a judicious ear will be able to obferve in a 
^omparifon of tl;e following verfes in Pope's EJJay 
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te A£ni| in wlnchdie poufes are veryvvioos. I 
have marked the proper paufe to be made in 
the pronunciation, whkh is always as near to die 
metrical paufe (namely, after tHe feoHid long 
fyliable 'm the line) as a regard to the fenfe will 
admit : 

AM Datnre is bat art | unknown to thee r 

All chance, | diredion, which thou can'ft not fee. 

All diTcord, | harmonf not nnderftood ; 

All partial evil* I uniYerfal good. 

And fpite of pride, | in erring reafon's fphe. 

One truth i» clear ; H whatever is is right. 

In thefc verfes, the paufe which falls neareft to 
the beginning of the verfe, is after the fecond fyl- 
iable, which is rarely graceful; and that which 
falls neareft to the end is after the fixth fyliable. 
Sometimes the paufe may fall, and not ungrace- 
fully, one fyliable later, as in the following : 

Some place the bills in aftion, || feme in ea(e« 

If the paufe fall earlier or later than thefe, it has a 
bad efFeft upon the harmony of the verfe, unlefs 
\t anfwer the purpofe of making the (bund an 
echo to the fenfe, ^s in this; 

Celeftial voices to the midnight aJr 
Sole, I or re(poniive to each other's note. 

The fdilowing verfes, by the clofe coherence of 
the words in grammatical conftruftion, admit of 

no 
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no material paufe, at Icaft none that is fuflfcicntly 
ftriking: , 

Shoots far into the bofom of dim night. 
Oft leaving what i$ natural and fit. 

It is only little more than the tranfpojition of the 
words that gives the next line an air diflferent from 
that of profe : 

The God who darts around the world his rays. 

PoFE'f Homer. 

If the words be reftored to their natural order, 
though the ineajure of verfe will be preferved, the 
effect of it will be wholly loft : 

The God who darts his rays around the world. 

ppr this rcafon plyfyllabks are, for the moft part, 
unhappily refufed admittance into the moft mufi- 
cal Englifh verfes, viz. becaufe they can hardly 
be fituated where they will not occupy the moft 
convenient place for the principal paufej arid* it is 
evident they muft neceffarily occupy the place of 
an inferior paufe, at leaft* On this account, 
though thefe verfes may contribute to throw an 
agreeable variety into a poem, they feldom found 
mufically when pronounced fmgly. The follow-^ 
ing are rather too profaic ; 

A noble 
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A Dokle fiiperfluitf k craTfis. 
In magnaniinitj of mind refolved. 

But, if polyfy liable words can be fo difpofed as- 
not to interfere with the principal paufe, they 
have a very good effedt, on account of their ac- 
cent being fo diftinguiftiabler Let the nielody of 
the following lines be attended to : 



Him th* Almighty Power 



Hurl'd headlong, flaming from th' etheri^l fkj^ 
With hideous ruin and comhuftlon, down 
To bottomieCs perdition | there to dwell 
In adamantine chains ai;d penal fire. 
Who durft defy th* Omnipotent to arms. 

On the other hand, Englilh verfes, confifting 
wholly of nwnofylJables, have feldom a ftriking cf-» 
fed, becaufe they are not, in general, fuifislently 
diftinguifhable into Jong and Ihort, As it is only 
the accent which determines the length of fyllables 
\n our language, the quantify of all words which 
have no accent muft be arbitrary ; and according^ 
ly we do pronounce them long or fhc«t at plea-* 
fure. Unlefs, therefore, there be accented words 
intermixed with monofyllables, there is nothing to^ 
direft the pronunciation of them, and without 
feme determinate difference in the length of the 
fyllables, the metre vanilheis. The following 
lines may ferve ag examples of this obfervation ; ' 

The God that made both air, and earth, and heaven 
Nor the deep tra£t of hell. Say firft what caufe 
To caft him out from heaven with all hb hoft. 

Isfotwith- 
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Notwithftanding the meafure of the greater part 
of our monofyllablcs is arbitrary, and therefore 
they generally do neither good nor harm ina verfe; 
yet fonae of them ^re fo eafy^ and fome fo difficult 
to pronounce, that a regard to quantity^ properly 
fo called, necellarily fubilitwtes itfelf in the place 
of accent. Monofyllablcs, the quantity of which 
is remarkably different, may, when properly diG 
pofed, make very mufical verfes; or, difpofed 
improperly, they may greatly injure the melody. 
The following are very harmonious verfes, though 
(except the laft) they confift wholly of mooofyl^ 
lables : 

Arm? and thf man I fing, who forc'd by fate 

I truft in thee, and know in whom I truft 

For which we bear to Hve, nor fear to die 

Alk of the learn'd the way ; the learn'd are blind | 
This bids to ferve, and that to fbun mankind. 

This next verfe has no haripony, becaufe the 
monofyllable tk^ in the place of a long fyllable, 
13 not capable of being pronounced long ; 

This nymph, to the deftruftion of mankind 

If the paufe iii the middle of a line cannot be ex? 
eluded without a lofs of the harmpny, much lefs 
can the ftill greater paufe at the end of a line be 
excluded without that inconvenience. No two 
verfes, therefore, ought to be fo clofcly conned^ 

ed 
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td in grammatical conftruftion, as that a juft 
pronunciation of them Ih^ll leave no paiife be- 
tween them. Neverthelefs, Milton hath often 
offended againft this rule, as in the following ex- 
amples ; 

What thanks fuflicient, or what recompence 
Equal have I to render. thee, divine 
Hlflorian. 

BookVIII. I. S>«. 



Unleis an age too late, or cold 



Climate, or years damp my intended wing. 

BQok IX. 1. 44^ 

Invaded with bright ruys, jocund to run 

Her longitude thro' heaven's high-road : the grey 

Dawn, and the pleiade^ before him danced. 

JBpok VII, I. 37}, 

Milton, however, had the example of the Greclc 
and Roman poets to miflcad him, who often clofc 
verfes in the middle of a word ; and yet the nv 
tureof an hexameter verfe (theclofe of which hath 
fo remarkably uniform and peculiar ^ cadence) 
makes a paufe at the end of it much more nccefja- 
ry than in our Iambic verfes^ in which the fame difr 
pofition of fyllables whi^h clofe§ a verfe, ufually 
begins the iiext. Englifti verfes of the length 
of our heroics, may run into one another, fo that 
it (hall hardly be perceived where one ends and 
•another begins, but it may always be perceived 
where an hexameter ends. Univerfally, a paufe 
In the fenfe ought to be made to. coincide with the 

metric*! 



^ 
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metrical paufe, and to be in proportion to the 
quantity or diftindtncfs of that paufe. A regar4 
to. this one rule will diredt that the fenfe come 
nearer to a clofeat the principal- paufe than at- 
the inferior paufes of the fame verfe, at the end 
of an hexameter than of an Iambic verfe, at the 
end of a couplet or rhyme than of blank verfe, 
and at the end of a ftanza than of a fmgle coup- 
let i becaufe, in the latter of all thefe cafes, there 
is a more fenfible paufe in the metre than in the 
former i yet, in violation of this rule, we fome- 
times fee no paufe made at the end of a couplet^ 
or even of a ftanza of Englilh verfe j and the li- 
berty of drawing on the fenfe from one blank verfe 
to another hath been greatly abufed, 

A very few examples will fhow the importance 
of attending to the metrical paufe in the difpofiti- 
on of words in Latin as well as Englifh verfe, 
T|ie coincidence of the metrical paufe with that 
of the words, makes the following of Virgil ex- 
ceedingly harmonious ; 

Tityrc tu patulae recubatis fubtegminc fogi • i 

Ludere quse velleiD calstmo permefit; agre^i 
Eurydicen to(o referebant fliunine ripae. 

A want, of this coincidence makes this next, of 
Ennius, very unharmonious : 

^oms msnia terruU implger Hannibal ^rmis. 

- -.^ WhcJ 
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Who could have imagined that the two following 
verfes could have the fame meafure, and that the 
difpofition of the paufe only could make fo great 
a diflference in the harmony ; 

Ad talos ilola demifla, ^t circumdata palla. 

HoRAtB. ' 

Piacatumque nitet diffbfo lumine coelum. 

Lucretius, 

Sometimes^ inftead of one principal paufe, Ihfere 
may be two equal paufes, at nearly equal dif- 
tances from the middle of the verfe, as in liid 
following of Dr. Young : 

Fromdarknefi ]. teeming darknels \ where I lay. 

If the principal paufe immediately fucceed a long 
fyllable, it may be obferved to be more vigorous \ 
if a ftiort fy liable be wanting to fimfti a word, the 
effect is more languid. If the chief paufe at the 
end of a verfe be fucceeded by a (hort (yllable, it 
is wholly unfit to exprefs grandeur and fublimity, 
and is beft adapted to jocoTe fubjedts. It is im- 
poffible to read a line thus conftruded, atid not 
perceive this cfFcd; for inftancc, the following of 
Dryden: 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming drinking, 
Befides ten thoufand freaks, that died in thinking. 

In many of the rerfes quoted above, it muft have 
beea apparent that a trochee at the beginning of 

a verfe 



a verfe hath even a good efFeft, It is tidiv^iingy^ 

as in the following of Philips : 

Happy Ae man, who, fre6 frbtii caW -and ftrife 

For the fame reafdh, a troche^ is leaft cfifagreea* 
ble after the principal paufe ; becaufe after that 
we, as it were^ begin again. Tiius the following 
verfeS) though admitting a trochee^ as it is after 
the principal paufe, ar^ not wholiy void of har-: 

mony: 



Had tliey prevail'd || darknefi had ddted diir days^ 



AAd dekih^hd fitence had forbid ^Is ptalfe. 
Hov'ring on wing || undJfr the cope of hell. 

The foot which fuccecds the principal paufe in the 
following line of Pope, is rather a trochee than a 
fpondee, and yet doth not, perhaps, contribute 
to the intended heavinefs of the line : 

And, b'ke a wounded fnake, || drags his flow length along* 

Notwithftanding a perfedl uniformity in the mea- 
fure of verfe is univerfally tirefome in a long 
poem, and variety is generally agreeable-, yet, 
when there is any correfpondence' in the fenfe of 
two lines, the moll perfedl uniformity in the ca- 
dence is the moft agreeable, as in thefe of Mr. 
Pope : 

^ight as the fun, | her ejes the gazers ftrike 5 
And, tike ^c fun, J ib«7 gaae on all alike. , 

'-' And 
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And alfo in thefe : 

Warms in the fun, | reflreftics in the breeze. 

Glows lA the ftars, H and bloflbnu in the tree$. 

Lives thro* all life^ j| extends thro* all extent^ . 

Spreads undivided, I operates unipent. 

The chief advantage of blank verfe^ in point 
of harmony, is, that, not beiiig divided into coup- 
lets, there is no neccflity for, or expeftation of a 
paufe in thefenfe af the end of any particul^ 
verfe ; but the fenfe may be continued, without 
any interruption, to almoft an^ length that ts 
thought proper. Other differences of blank verfc 
»nd rhyme were confidered upon a former occalion. 
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LECTURE XXXV. 

Of Harmony in Prose. 

HE harmoi^ of pro/e doth not depend 
upon any regular return of long or (hort fylla- 
bles, for that would conftitute it verfe^ but is con- 
fiftent with any difpiofition of lon'g and (hort 
fyllables that is eafy to pronounce, and at the 
fama time favours the fenfe. Very' many long 
fyllables coming together make a ftyle rough and 
heavy ; and many (hort fyllables have likewife a 
difagreeabie effed, beciaufe there is nothing to 
fupport the voice, and for want of that it is apt 
to hurry on, and embarrafs itfelf. For this rea- 
fon, people who are inclined to ftammar (as I 
know by experience) (ind great difficulty in pro- 
nouiKing many (hort fyllables together. There 
are too many (hort fyllables together in the fbl-* 
lowing fentence : 

** This dodtrine I apprehend to be erronSoiis; 
^^ and 6f ^ pernicious tendency." 

Thofe fingle words are the moft agreeable to 
the ear, in which the long and (hort fyllables are 

BW^^ the 
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the mod remarkably diftinguilhable, becaufe 
they contain the greateft variety of fouhd- 
This excellence we perceive in many poly-' 
fyllables, as rapidity^ impetuqfityy independent^ &c. 
Paufes muft be made in reading profe as well 
as verfe ; and fmce the voice mull reft, it is con- 
venient that provifion be made for its refting at 
proper intervals. Since neither in verfe, or profe, 
ought thofe words to be feparated by the leaft in- 
terruption of found, which together prefent but 
one ideuy it is proper that, at leaft, words fo clofe* 
ly conneded fhould not be fo many, as that if 
would be difficult to pronounce them in a breath. 
Moreover, fmce the fyllables preceding the paufc 
are more diftindtly heard, and more attended to 
than any others, it is peculiarly neceflary that 
their natural and mechanical efFeft upon the mine! 
fhould be confidered by a compoffer. A paufe' 
preceded by a long fy liable is always i;/^<7rc>«j, and 
preceded by a fhort fy liable feeble. If the long 
fyllable be preceded by other long fyllables, it is 
folemn^ if by (hort ones, lively. On the other 
hand, if a ftiort fyllable preceding a paufe (which 
is in itfelf feeble) be itfelf preceded by a long 
one, it makes a clofe eafy andgracefut No 
perfon, who hath any notion of the analc^ there 
IS between intelledual ideas and thofe of fenfe 
(which has been fo often mentioned and explain- 
ed in the courfe of thefe leftures) can be at a 
iofs to account for^ the propriety of tfiefe dif- 

tin(5tions. 
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tift^^ionSf However, let fafts fpeak for them- 
felves, 

Thepaufes in our tranflation of the firft verfes 
of the book of Genefis, are chiefly preceded by 
ipng fyllablesr, and I appeal to the reader if they 
are not manly and vigorous : 

^* In the beginning J God created | the hea- 
** vens J and the earth ; || and the earth [ was 
^ without forni | and void ; || and darknefs j was 
^* upon the face | of the deep H," 

The laft paufe of the following fentence of Bo- 
lingbroke is weak and bad ; 

*^ If the heart of a prince be not corrupt, thefe 
** truths will find an eafy ingreffion through the 
*^ underftandmg to it/* 

Bql^ngbroi^^. 

This next fentence is graceful ; 

^^ Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude In 
*^ a poor mart, j I take it for granted | there 
*^ would be as much generosTty j if he were a 
^' rich man | ," 

And the clofe pf this is folemn 5 

*M feldom fee a noble building^ or any great 
J5 piepe of magnificence and pomp, but I think 

*' how 
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" how little is all tins to fatisfy the ambition, or 
y to fill the idea of an Immortal fCuL** 

A fentence is beautifully conftrudtcd when . 
there is a climax in the length of the words ; and 
a period, when there is a climax in the length 
of the claufes that compofe it. Something 'of 
this beauty may be perceived in the following 
fentence ; 

" Many men have been capable of doing a 
*^ wife thing, more a cunning thing, but very 
** few a generous thing/' ' 

When things are either compared or contrafted^ 
it is b^utiful to have every thing in the fefitence 
fo fimilar, as that even the names of them fliould 
begin with the fame letter. Of this take the fol- 
lowing example : 

** The peacock, in all his pride, doth not 
*' difplay half the colour that appears in the 
** garments of a Britifh Lady, when (he is drcfled 
" either for a ball or a birth-day.** 

Spectator, No. 265, 

My life's companion and my bofom friend. 

One fi/itb, one fame, one fate fli^U both attend. 

Dryden's Translation of thb JEvtiv. 

V 

In any other cafe,^ however, many words that 
are near one another cannot begin with the fame 

letter 
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letter without ha^xSng a dif^eeable rffeft-, and a 
fimilar found in- tvw neighbouring words, which 
are no otherwife rekted to one another, is pecu- 
liarly offenfive j as the following of Mafon: 

" Many things that de/erve to be ahferved on this 
^ fubjed"— 

When a word is found out of its ufual place 
and conneftion, though the fenfe be quite obvi- 
ous, our ears are oflEended as with a difagreeable 
found : but this is rather a part dF an bbfervatioa 
made upon another occafion. I fliall, however, 
in this place, fubjoin a few examples of it; 

^ I have, indeedy not found among any part of 
^ mankind" — 

' Rambler, No. 38. 

*^ Thefe, therefore, we muft principally hunt 
^^ out, but, above all, prefeive a laucfeble pro- 
** lixity, prefenting ihe whole and eVery fide at 
f* once of an image to view." 

Art of Sinking* 

** A man was obliged to produce all the wealth 
^* of his mind%to view, and he was rated to the 
>* fum he produced : no one could therefore paft 
^ for rich who was not fo." 

Sheridan's Lectures. 

I do 
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I do not think I caadofe tlxf^ obrervatkH|i^<m 
the harmony of flylef in ifofeand^yerfey. better 
than with advifin^j; d«it ^ftcondary affifpti^D only 
to be piid kdr ihtvcii Let your primary itg^s 
be always to ihtfenfe and to perfpicuity ; aiid in 
every. competition between harmony and thefc 
more valuable objedfcs, if no methods can be 
found to reconcile them, let the harmony be- far 
crificed without hefitation. Propriety of fentir 
tncnt and expreflion will better cover a defedt of 
}iarmony, than the hjirmony will 90ver a 4efe^ 
of propriety. 
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